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THE THEOSOPHIST 


ON THE WATCH-TOWER 


1 month, I chronicled the passing away from 
earth of the General Secretary of the Theo- 
sophical Society in Australia. Thinking of him, I 
forgot to note another serious loss to the Society in 
India, the passing of Mr. Jehangir Sorabji, erstwhile 
General Secretary of the T. S. in India, and, since his 
retirement, President of the Blavatsky Lodge of 
Bombay, the largest and oldest of our Lodges in India 
(founded in 1880). Mr. Sorabji spent his life, up to his 
retirement from Government service, in service to the 
Hyderabad State, holding therein a high and responsible 
position. He founded the Hyderabad Lodge and was a 
tower of strength to it. He and his wife were fellow- 
bhaktas, devotees, leading lives of meditation and of 
good works, one in thought and work as in heart and 
life. May she find now in the inner unity the courage 

to bear the outer separation. 

* 

* * 
Another heavy loss is that of Dr. Hiibbe Schleiden, 
one of the oldest of German Theosophists and the 
most faithful, He held the Society together when 
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Dr. Rudolf Steiner took out all his followers, having 
failed to drive me from the Presidentship in order to 
Germanise it, and make it a tool for the Kaiser against 
England in India. This attempt, thanks to the loyalty 
of the Society outside Germany, I was able to frustrate. 
With Dr. Steiner enthroned as President in Adyar, our 
340 odd Lodges in India, to say nothing of those all 
over the world, would have been a useful hunting- 
ground for German spies. When the War broke out, 
and German methods were revealed, I felt glad that, 
through a storm of abuse and slander, I had been able 
to do that little bit of service to the Empire. 

* 

* * 

If I were a cynic—which I cannot be, being an 
Occultist—I should feel a little amused that after try- 
ing for twenty-three years to induce the Indians to aim 
at National Freedom within the Empire, instead of 
at the independence longed for by many, the present 
short-sighted administrators persecute me because I 
work to keep Indians within the Empire by inducing 
them to follow constitutional methods of reform. The 
removal of Lord Hardinge was a serious blunder. 
However, so long as I am permitted to work—my 
exclusion from Bombay Presidency is a danger- 
signal, for one can hardly suppose that so futile a 
proceeding can be intended to stand alone—I shall 
persist in following only constitutional and law- 
abiding methods. India’s mighty Rshis will give India 
Home Rule, but it is Their will that she shall remain 
within the Empire, and play there the part indicated 
in the article of mine in this number on “ Theosophy 
and Imperialism”’. 

a 

It has been the policy of the Theosophical Society 

in India to bring Indian and English workers together 
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on a footing of perfect equality. In the Central Hindi 
College and School at Benares we found this eminently 
satisfactory, and the boys learned to love their English 
masters and professors as much as their Indian. We 
were like a big family, wherein the colour of the skin 
was a matter of indifference. So will it bein India 
in the happy years to come, when cordial co-operation 
on equal terms shall have taken the place of arrogance 
on the one side and resentment or servility on 
the other. 


* 
* #* 


These reflections have drawn me away from the 
T. S. death-roll. A third old member has also passed 
away, Professor Unwalla, of the Central Hindi College, 
Benares, who had been very weak for a long time, but 
liked the idea of still being of use in the educational 
work to which his long life had been devoted. He was 
the educator of several of the Kathiawar Princes, 
having worked long also as Director of Education. He 
was a very devoted member of the Theosophical. 
Society, though, as an old man, he did not like its 


development with the times. 
€ 
* * 


Mr. Charles R. Harvey writes: 


In the “ Watch-Tower”’ pages of the July issue an 
interesting reference is made to the Pioneer Movement in 
Whitechapel, and we are told that three girls started the 
movement, taking and furnishing three rooms for that 
purpose. It is unfortunate that while those who have had the 
comparatively easy task of controlling a going concern are 
‘mentioned by name, the identity of those who have had the 
energy and humanity to undertake the far more difficult and 
responsible task of starting this movement—the real pioneers 
in fact—is not revealed to us. Many us of who follow with 
friendly interest the growth and activities of our various co- 
workers would, I am sure, be glad to know the names of these 
three girls in order that we may give them full credit for 
their most admirable initiative. 
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The names were not sent to me, or I should have 
printed them, so I am unable to enlighten my 
correspondent. 


* 

There is an interesting article in the Church Times 
(London), of a very alarmist tone as regards Christ- 
ianity. It begins by stating that “‘the Rationalist 
attack on Christianity has spent its force,’ but that a 
“far more formidable” danger has arisen ‘“‘from a 
different quarter”. It writes: 


Religion can only be killed by religion. Consequently 
we view with considerable apprehension the rise of the new 
Spiritualism which professes to be a religion, and is now 
preached everywhere by ardent and enthusiastic disciples. 


The soil was ready for these new -missionaries. 
England is full of mourners at the present day, many of them 
with no strong Christian faith, but with more than a tinge of 
superstition, and eager to grasp at any chance to communicate 
with the departed. Such persons are often an easy prey for 
the spiritualist or theosophist teacher. A regular propaganda 
is on foot, and it is a propaganda that has plenty of money 
behind it. The literary side of the movement is not neglected, 
and proselytism is carried on everywhere. Its strength lies 
in the fact that each convert to the cause becomes at once a 
missionary ; ladies try to proselytise their servants and busi- 
ness people their clients. The calm assumption of esoteric 
knowledge on the part of these missionaries is admirably 
calculated to impose on the ignorant and the simple. Even 
theosophical Sunday-schools are beginning to spring up. It is 
true that the average Christian regards the new movement 
with scorn and often a certain amount of derision, but we 
must not allow this to blind us to the fact that its adherents 
are increasing in numbers and that it is perhaps the only 
religion that is making headway at the present time. 


The ‘‘ New Spiritualism which professes to be a 
religion” is a little vague. Spiritualism we know, 
as represented by /zght and other periodicals, and the 
Spiritualist Society is registered under the Companies 
Act. But this is not “‘new”. A little lower down the 
paragraph shifts off to Theosophy, and the implication 
would be that by the “ New Spiritualism” Theosophy 


a a 
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is meant. This is quite likely, when we consider the 
woolly nature of the ordinary Christian brain with 
regard to all systems that are not entirely and exclusively 
Christian. 


* 

This view is strengthened by the statement that 

“it is a new Gnosticism, in fact,” which is true of 

Theosophy but not of Spiritualism. Again a “ beneficed 

clergyman of the Church of England” is “a victim” 

of this “new Spiritualism,” and of him it is said by a 
member of his congregation : 


There is not an article of the Christian Faith that does 
not emerge transmuted from the alembic of his deep philosophic 
insight, and adapted to the altered needs and experiences of 
modern life. 


This is so characteristic of Theosophy, which is, 
in truth, “Esoteric Christianity,’ that we think, on 
reading it, that we have fixed the writer down. But 
he also writes that.“ there is every probability that the 
practice of Spiritualism brings man into immediate 
contact with devils”; this is certainly not true of 
Theosophy, which objects to mediumship, and, while 
Spiritualism uses the séance room, great efforts are 
made by all instructed Spiritualists to protect it, and as 
a matter of fact the messages through mediums are 
often commonplace and uninteresting except to the 
persons who are communicated with, for the very 
simple reason that the majority of people on the other 
side, as on this, are commonplace, and their interests 
are important to themselves rather than to others. 
They are certainly not “devils”. 

one 
This very ignorant writer proceeds : 


Spiritualism starts with the assumption—and it is a 
pure assumption—that all the powers in the spiritual world 
are good and friendly to man, and that there is no danger in 
setting up communication. 
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This is false, both of Theosophy and of Spiritual- 
ism. Spiritualistic literature is full of warnings against 
the evil beings on the other side, as on this, and one 
duty of the ‘“‘angel-guardians” is to protect the 
séance room against them. Theosophy recognises the 
dark powers, and warns people not to break through 
the veil between this and the astral world until by 
knowledge and purity of life they can face and conquer 
them. The writer says that “the clergy of the Church 
of England are not strong in theological knowledge, 
because they seldom get a really scientific training in 
theology”. We suspect that the writer of this article 
must be a clergyman of the Church of England. 

* 

Very pleasant reports come to us on the success 
of the Theosophical Convention of England and Wales, 
and also as to the Scotch Convention. Our Brother 
C. Jinarajadasa has— according to newspaper accounts— 
created a very strong impression by the gravity and 
knowledge of his discourses, his ‘“‘mellow voice and 
perfect English,’ and his “attractive manners”. A 
private letter gives the following pleasant account: 

We have had a splendid Convention in London. It was 
certainly the best ordered and most harmonious Convention I 
have ever attended. I think I have never before attended 2 
consecutive meetings in 3 days without getting tired and 
stupid, but this time the last meeting seemed as fresh as the 
first. I think the lessening of sense of fatigue was partly 
owing to all the meetings being held under one roof—one did 
have the constant change of vibrations ; the sense of Unity and 
all being one family, though of different ages and different 
opinions, seemed very noticeable. Mr. Baillie Weaver was a 
first-rate Chairman. The music on Sunday morning was 
beyond all praise or description, and certainly was no small 
contribution to the sense of harmony. The subjects for dis- 
cussion were so well arranged and the standard of speaking 
very high.—It is very delightful to see the number of keen, 
clever, highly educated men and women we now have in the 


T. S., especially the young ones, and several delightful people 
in khaki. 
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Mr. Jinarajadasa presided at the Scotch Conven- 
tion, and lectured in Edinburgh and Glasgow, winning 
golden opinions. At the latter place our very useful and 
devoted member, Mr. Allan, who was a tower of strength 
to the local Lodge, has been taken away by death. 
Major Graham Pole was able to attend, and is even 


’ more loved than before. 


* 
* * 


Cardiff Lodge, planted in a somewhat unsympathetic 
milieu, works gallantly, its President, the Hon. 
Mrs. Pelham, and its Vice-President, Mr. Freeman, 
being both wholly devoted. A member writes: 

We have two nice well furnished first floor rooms as our 
Lodge quarters, with the nucleus of an excellent library. We 
can always fill a good sized hall for any good lecturer who 
visits us, or get up a good meeting at the Ladies Club, and we 
sell a great deal of literature during the year, the lending 
library being also much used. The Order of the Star in the 
East and the Servants of the Star are well organised and 
active. Books and Magazines are sent to scattered Members 
in South Wales and lectures in these outlying parts arranged 
when possible. Many study classes are held, including one 
for Indian questions, and your books on India have been placed 
in the library. The new schemes for study are being 
welcomed. 

We print, on p. 580, a letter from our esteemed 
co-worker, Mr. James L. Macbeth Bain. He asks my 
opinion on a statement of Mr. C. Jinarajadasa, as to the 
transmutation in a sacrament. First, let me say that 
every signed article in this magazine, signed by name, 
pseudonym or initials, expresses the views of the writer 
only. If I considered it my duty to append notes of 
dissent to every article ‘‘ passed” by me, on any point 
with which I did not agree, the task would be a heavy 
one! Every number of the magazine contains the 
statement: ‘‘ Writers of published articles are alone 
responsible for opinions therein stated.” I am one of 
the eccentric individuals who believe in free thought 
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and free speech, and I feel no lurking desire to 
contradict statements with which I do not agree. 
I like every writer to say that which he believes to 
be true, and have no wish to pin on his coat, 
“passed by censor,” or, “the censor disagrees ’”’. 
His opinions are his; why should I meddle with 
his expression of them? On this particular question, 
however, I agree with Mr. Jinarajadasa. Every 
one who can “see” must be aware of the change 
of appearance which accompanies consecration by 
“a consecrated priest”. Mr. C. W. Leadbeater has 
given avery beautiful description of it. This fact has 
nothing to do with Mr. Bain’s or with anyone else’s 


writings or speakings on spiritual matters. It is a 


special power, restricted to certain specific acts, like 
authority given to certain officials by the King, and no 
more affects other acts done by the same person than the 
fact of a Chairman affixing the Corporation seal toa 
document enables him to speak with authority on 
chemistry. In all things outside the specific acts 
enjoined on him, a priest’s teaching and conduct must 
be judged by the ordinary canons. But there are 
certain official acts which he performs, that are valid 
because he holds authority to perform them. Mr. Bain’s 
language, like the language of every one else, may be 
rightly or wrongly understood by his readers. But 
that has nothing to do with the power of consecration 
held by a priest by virtue of his office only. Priests 
have done so much harm by arrogating powers not 
included in their commission, and people have been so 
credulous and superstitious in believing them, that 
many are apt so to suspect them that they grudge any 
acknowledgment of their real functions within the 
Churches that have preserved their office. 


Pe a ee 


THEOSOPHY AND IMPERIALISM 


By ANNIE BESANT 


HERE are some who, forgetting that man is a 
unit of consciousness, would keep their minds 
fashioned into a series of water-tight compartments, 
refusing to allow their Theosophical ideas to influence 
their opinions on current events, and making ‘“ Theo- 
sophy” a curious abstraction, devoid of all connection 
with common everyday affairs. There are others who, 
realising that there is nothing common or unclean in 
the work and interests of humanity, who, believing 
that the Hierarchy is actively engaged in the guidance 
of the world, that it serves mankind in every sphere of 
human evolution, and shapes the destiny of Nations 
2 
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according to the Great Plan of the Eldest Son of the 
Fire, gladly place themselves as Their servants in the 
outer world, to carry out their mighty and benevolent 
Will, and, in all they do, test their activities by their 
harmony with the teachings of the Divine Wisdom. 
The first view is specially characteristic of the 
West, which has its “ Lord’s Day ”—to whom do the 
other days of the week belong ?—which divides its 
activities. into religious and secular, its callings into 
sacred and profane. The lives in the counting-house, 
the shop, the courts, the stock exchange, have different 
measures from the lives of the same persons in the 
Sunday School and the Church. “ Religion” has its own 
place, outside which it must not intrude, and it must be . 
clothed in the frock coat and the top hat, and carry a gold- 
headed cane, and must not be visible in the smock-frock, 
the short coat, the Norfolk jacket and the soft hat, carry- 
ing a racket, a cricket-bat, a rifle, or a ledger, ready for 
“ worldly ” work ot play. As one of these wrote the other 
day, “‘a newspaper must not enter into a religious dis- 
cussion”. The second view is characteristic of the East, 
where all days are holy days or none are holy, where men 
desiring to reach the highest goal are “ intent upon the 
welfare of the world,” where the loftiest spiritual 
Teachers, Rshis and Jivanmuktas asked of kings 
whether they paid their soldiers’ wages, whether they 
saw that their peasantry had seed-corn and their arti- 
ficers materials for their fashioning, where fowlers 
and grocers could be knowers of Brahman, where the 
Brahmanas could be in the Privy Council of a State. 
To the Hindi all is religious, the teaching of 
the Vedas, the training of a battle-charger, the amass- 
ing of wealth by trade, the service of the household. 
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“Verily in his own Dharma a man attaineth per- 
fection.” There was nothing “secular”; all the 
work of the world in its diversified activities was God- 
inspired and worthy of being offered to God. “ All action 
binds, save that done for the sake of sacrifice,” and the 
lowliest service was worthy to be laid on the altar of 
Divinity. 

Such a spirit in the West is seen in George 
Herbert’s 


Who sweeps a room as for Thy laws 
Makes that and the action fine. 


In Keble’s 


We need not bid for cloistered cell 
Our neighbour and our work farewell. 


“Sacred” and “secular”? do not depend on the 
nature of the work, but on the spirit in which it is 
done; a priest in temple or church, praying to his 
Deity, may be performing a secular act; a peasant, 
ploughing a furrow,smay be doing a sacred work. 

To me, the second view is the Theosophical 
one. Theosophy is not merely a collection of 
doctrines but an attitude towards life, and the true 
Theosophist is he who doeth the will of the Father 
in Heaven, not he who is expert in the phraseology 
of the schools. English Masonry forbids the introduc- 
tion into its Lodges of religion and politics, thus exclud- 
ing the two most vital interests of man, his position to- 
wards God and his position towards the State ; but it does 
not forbid the Mason to plunge into religious and political 
work. But some among us would not only mark off 
certain areas as “untheosophical,” but would refuse to 
Theosophists their natural human right to engage in any 
activity which they thought to be necessary or useful. 
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As a Theosophist, having among my beliefs 
the belief in the return of the World Teacher to 
spread among mankind a form of the Truth Universal, 
intended to serve as the foundation of a New Age, ofa » 
New Civilisation, I hold it to be my duty to prepare 
Society, so far as I can, for that coming, which will 
influence and colour every phase of human activity. 
Only on the fundamental truths most surely believed 
among us, Brotherhood, Reincarnation and Karma, can 
the New Society be built up. Only by a practical 
application of those truths to the problems of education, 
poverty, production, distribution, division andrecompense 
of labour, commerce, penology, the relation of the sexes, 
law, medicine, national defence, government, can they 
be solved for the welfare of all. To shut “ Theosophy ” 
out of all these is madness, is to throw away the most 
apt tool for constructive Sociology. It may well be 
that a society of students might join on a platform of 
equal freedom and say: ‘‘ We will not commit our 
society to a particular solution of any one of these 
problems for which we are seeking solutions in the 
light of the three great teachings.” That is rational 
and conducive to progress by the clash of many minds, 
and the diverse glimpses of Truth gained from many 
view-points, many angles of vision. But to refuse all 
attempts to throw Theosophical light on the great 
problems with which mankind is wrestling to-day, and 
to decline to prepare the world for the work to be done 
by the Supreme Theosophist, the highest exponent to 
mankind of the Divine Wisdom, is verily to hide the 
Light of Theosophy under a bushel, and to refuse to 
let it illuminate all that is in the House of the Nations, 
which are groping in the darkness, crying for light. 
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Thinking thus, I seek to make my Theosophy practi- 
cal, and to bring its lamp to the Nations struggling in 
agony, the agony, though they know it not, which is the 
birth-anguish of the New Era. The future depends on 
the wisdom applied to the Problems of the Day ; shall 
the Divine Wisdom be shut up in little prattling 
coteries and denied to the forum of the Nations? Better 
feast in luxury and deny food to the starving 
. poor thronging around our tables, than withhold, at 
this crisis of the world’s destiny, the social, educational 
and political applications of the truths which will 
aid it to welcome the Supreme Teacher, and to co-op- 
erate in the social and political reconstruction which 
He is preparing now and will crown when He comes. 

Now to the problem of Imperialism the thoughts of 
the world are to-day directed, and it is noticeable that very 
many of our noblest, gentlest and best have been wont 
to look on “ Imperialism” as on a thing undesirable, 
and indeed retrograde and evil, as connoting tyranny, 
militarism, oppression, the effacement of small and 
weak Nations by the domination of the strong. Such 
Imperialism is the Imperialism which grows out of 
conquest, which is antagonistic to the development of 
Nations gud Nations, and tends to an obliteration of 
differences and the superimposition of a dead level 
of subjection under an Overlord, an All-Highest, 
whose will is law. The distrust of such an Imper- 
ialism is an instinct in all free Nations; its aggres- 
siveness, its dominating spirit, its mailed fist, its 
iron heel, are all offences to the freeborn citizen, and 
jar his every feeling, his pride, his self-respect. So 
long as Imperialism presents itself to the “man in the 
street’? as embodied in the Empires of the past, in the 
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Kaiserdom of the present, so long will he hate and 
detest the idea of substituting an Emperor for a King, 
an Empire for a Monarchy. This instinctive feeling 
came out strongly when Benjamin Disraeli, the pro- 
phet in the garb of a statesman, proposed to crown 
Queen Victoria with an Imperial diadem. Great Britain 
and the Colonies would brook no Empress; an Empress 
might do for India, a “subject people,” but an Empress 
over free Nations—never. Disraeli smiled his cynical 
smile and left the matter to time, confining the Imperial 
title to India, and the Queen’s grandson remains King of 
Great Britain and Ireland and of the Dominions Over- 
seas, and Emperor of India only. A queer compromise! 
But it familiarised the “‘ Five Nations” with the idea of 
an Empire, so that now there is much talk of “the 
Empire,” though it has a King at its head, an inconsis- 
tency which in no way troubles an Englishman. 

But now that a “‘reconstruction of the Empire” is 
on the ¢apis, forced on the illogical by the stern logic 
of events, it may be worth while to seek to eliminate 
the still existent prejudice by presenting Imperialism 
not as a recrudescence of a tyrannical past, but as the 
next stage of an ascending series of stages in the 
growth, the evolution, of Humanity. 

Evolution is a process of integration into ever 
increasing complexity, another way of wording Herbert 
Spencer’s saying that it was the change of the homo- 
geneous into the heterogeneous. The more complex the 
organism, the more diverse the parts united in harmo- 
nious working to a common end, the higher the 
organism. In the lowest and simplest organisms all 
functions are performed by all parts. Gradually, 
organs are formed in the portions of the body most 
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apt for the discharge of a special function. The organ 
becomes more and more specialised and discharges 
its function with increased advantage to the body. 
It is made up of cells, and each has its own life. 
As cells are integrated into organs, the body as a 
whole improves its place on the ladder of evolution. 
The more complex the body the higher is it in the 
scale; the man’stands high above the moneron. 
Sociologists have recognised that Society is as 
verily an organism as is a man, and that the evolution 
of Society is also by a process of integration. More- 
over the evolution of Society is a process as involuntary 
and as unconscious as the evolution of man. Inner 
alfinities attract; outer circumstances compel. Theo- 
sophically seen, the One Life is ever differentiating 
itself into forms which it inhabits; the bodiless . 
becomes the embodied; it is ever drawing these 
forms together by the attraction of a part of the 
One Life to another part, and forcing them into cohe- 
sion by pressure upon them of other non-assimilable 
lives. This process is the integration of lower forms 
into higher, and the One Life fills the new more 
complex body, and through it unfolds more of its latent 
power. Applying this process sociologically, the 
man, a highly complex congeries of forms, draws to 
himself another similar congeries, and the two beget 
a child, a third congeries; the three form the first 
social unit, made of the integration of three separate 
life-forms into the family, a more complex individual, 
man-wife-child, sociologically a larger individuality. 
Then, by the well-recognised processes of social attrac- 
tion and the necessity of defence against external 
enemies, related families are integrated into a more 
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complex individuality, the tribe. Once more, the pro- 
cesses continually work and bring about a further evolu- 
tion, and the tribes integrate into a Nation, a yet more 
complex individuality. 

Obviously the next higher stage of this agelong 
evolution of Humanity must be the integration of 
Nations into a yet more complex individuality, an 
Empire or Commonwealth. Attempts have been made 
to achieve this, but by force and domination; whereas, 
more advanced Nations ought now consciously to 
co-operate with the integrating forces of Nature to 
a further integration, and Nations united by ties of 
blood, or by the higher ties of sympathy and of 
community of ideas and aspirations, should deliberately 
co-operate with evolution, and federate themselves into 
the higher individuality, the Empire. A better term 
for this higher individuality would probably be Com- 
monwealth, as the word is free from the old connota- 
tions that raise prejudice against the term Empire. 
But the latter is now so widely accepted by the British 
Nations and so naturally used in India, that little 
objection really exists against it. The body politic 
would, under these circumstances, have climbed one 
step higher on the ladder of evolution. 

The racial tie in the Empire would be the Aryan, 
as all the Nations in it descend from a common ancestor ; 
and curiously enough, it would include the five sub- 
races already evolved—the Indian, the Persian exiles 
in India, the Egyptian, the Kelt, the Teuton. Other 
European Nations are also, of course, Keltic and 
Teutonic, they being all derived from the twain; the 
Arabs also are offshoots, and the Iranians are few in 
India, the bulk of them being outside. So also, 
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America, having been rent away in the eighteenth 
century, will probably not be willing to integrate 
itself into the Aryan Empire in the twentieth. But 
some 374,000,000 of people will make a very fairly 
strong Empire, and one that will be peaceful rather 
than aggressive, secure within its own borders, and 
with little reason to overstep them. 

It is important to observe that the value of this 
Aryan Empire to the world will largely depend on the 
full development of the peculiar “values” of each 
component Nation. ‘‘Unity in diversity” is the 
key-note of evolution, and the greater the diversity 
which is consistent with a common aim and common 
ideals, the greater the richness of the whole. Here 
lies the value of Federation. Federation implies National 
Autonomy, the rule of each Nation within its own 
borders, so that it can develop to the full its own 
culture, its own characteristics, following its own 
traditions, an original and not a copy. We do not want 
an Imperial monotone, but an Imperial chord. 

Hence the importance of Self-Government within 
each Nation, since only thus can it develop the wealth 
of its own ideals, and contribute to the richness, 
strength and dignity of the whole. England’s great 
contribution to the Empire is her ideal of Liberty, of 
Individuality, of Resistance to tyranny. The Colonies, 
being of British stock, share these ideals, contributing 
further equality of Rights than is found in Great Britain, 
both as regards social classes and as regards sex. 
Women enjoy in Australia and New Zealand a political 
equality denied to them in the United Kingdom, and 
they would certainly not give up this right in the recon- 
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religious and social matters is greater in the Colonies 
than in their more conservative Mother-country, and 
one form of religion is not favoured more than others. 
India will bring to the common stock her sublime ideals 
of spirituality, of social inter-dependence, her higher 
standard of social honour, of the duty of the individual 
to the whole of which he is a part. 

Such a body politic as will be this Aryan Empire 
the world has never yet seen. The combination of 
qualities in the constituent Nations will create a 
Federation unexampled in the history of the world. The 
extraordinary and variegated wealth of Indian literature 
with the robustness and vigour of the British will offer 
ideals which will nourish the children of the Empire to 
a literary splendour of achievement as yet unknown. 
Science and Art will shed on it their lustre; the won- 
drous architecture of the Mughal will beautify the lands, 
and the discoveries and applications of science will enrich 
them. Scientific agriculture applied to the vast area of 
cultivable land in India will feed the Empire, and 
enrich our Motherland; the Northern Territory of 
Australia will no longer be a no-man’s-land, but a 
source of Imperial wealth. The various branches of 
the Aryan Race, developed in different environments, 
will unite in one splendid Imperial Brotherhood, the 
greatest the world has seen since the City of the Golden 
Gates was ruined, and that Aryan Empire shall rise 
higher and higher, until it overtops all that have gone 
before, the marvel of a world, the glory of Aryan 
humanity. 

Annie Besant 


THE USE OF WAR 
By W. H. Kirsy, M.A. 


N a previous article entitled: “The Value of Peace,” 

I ventured to consider certain aspects of peace 
when this desirable state did not arise, as it should, 
from mutual goodwill and respect, but rather existed 
owing to a balance of power, becoming thereby a con- 
dition of growing tension due to competition and watch- 
ful interest as to aims and intentions among the various 
groupings of nations. 

Peace, under these conditions, was shown to be a 
precarious affair depending upon a state of temporary 
equilibrium liable to be overthrown by any slight in- 
cident, intentional or otherwise, on either side; the 
result being War. 

We are all agreed: War is deplorable, horrible, 
damnable, terrible in every way and at all times, and 
the more civilised and advanced the nations involved, 
the more brutal and the worse it appears to be. 

As Lowell pithily puts it in his Biglow Papers: 


Ez fer War, I call it murder,— 
There you have it plain an’ flat ; 
I don’t want to go no furder 
Than my Testyment for that. 


But though War is wrong, bestial and savage and 
worthy of all condemnation; though we shall—some 
day—outgrow the necessity for War, that is, physical 
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War, and pass on, as long as evolution continues, to 
other and subtler forms of conflict, until we learn more 
perfectly lessons from the Gospel of Love, yet there 
is some truth also in these other words of the same 
author above quoted when he says: 


Not but wut abstract War is horrid, 
I sign to thet with all my heart,— 
But Civlysation does get forrid 
Sometimes upon a powder-cart ! 


Whatever a nation’s reluctance to War may be, 
however progressed ideas and ideals may be, that all 
else must be tried before arms are resorted to, failing 
all else, honour, national and individual, may require 
this supreme arbitrament of us and leave us no other 
course to follow. 

In other terms, when treaties, signatures and pro- 
mises have no further binding force in the process of 
living side by side, must not life itself be put up as the 
stake for the regulation and settlement of future exist- 
ence? What else is this but War? And in such case, 
when nations and individuals are staking their lives for 
principles, are throwing into the balance their all and 
making their utmost sacrifice for their ideals, the word 
War is ennobled, and, though grim as ever in aspect, 
bears on its physiognomy the stern imprint of a sacrifice 
to duty and to a higher and inscrutable destiny. All 
will depend upon the motive. As in all else, the 
decision between a right war and a wrong war will lie 
as to whether it was selfish or unselfish in origin; 
whether it was aggressive or defensive in purpose; 
whether it arose from a desire to get and to have, or to 
defend and uphold. 

When the motive leading to war has been clearly 
a right motive and not one of aggrandisement or 
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rapacity at the expense of others; when it has been 
prompted by a desire for the stout maintenance of 
treaties and principles of civilised life or has arisen in 
defence of one’s own or of others’ legitimate interests 
and boundaries; whatever the subsequent horrors and 
trials of war, the combatant can in no way feel dis- 
honoured or degraded, but instead quite the reverse, by 
his participation in what may be naturally repugnant 
—as all the lower passions are to his higher and 
better self. 

As civilisation stands to-day, as armies are to-day, 
composed in the main of average citizens and men of 
peaceful and productive occupation, who is there who 
individually wants to fight, and to fight—be it /noted— 
amid the most awful contrivances for destruction that 
the refined ingenuity of the modern scientist and 
mechanician can devise? No one, or scarcely any but 
the lowest and least intelligent. 

One is almost sorry for the dullness of certain 
pacifists and theory-cranks who go on bleating about 
how savage we all are and how wicked it is to fight ; 
who uphold the value of sitting round a nice big green 
baize-covered table, with tumbler and bottle of water 
complete, indulging in a fine flow of academic talk as 
the panacea and solution of all international pro- 
blems, even when treaties have been torn up and 
hostile armies are pillaging and plundering their 
neighbours who trusted in the protection of a “‘ scrap 
of paper ”. | 

No one, of course, wants to fight; not even, 
perhaps, the ebullient Bernhardi or the fire-eating 
Kaiser himself with his clique of misguided Prus- 
sians in uniform. Certainly no sane, hard-working, 
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industrious German of the more intelligent classes could 
have faced with equanimity the idea of a war against 
his best customers, with whom trade was ever in- 
creasing, and especially against England whose home 
and colonial markets were ever open to German traffic 
while her own products were rigidly kept out of 
Germany by tariff protection, had it not been for the 
lure carefully nurtured and ingrained throughout the 
country for the last forty years, that “‘ Deutschland,” 
after all, was “ uber alles,” and that the Germans were 
predestined from on high to be a chosen race and could, 
by stealthy preparation, one day seize all for themselves 
and become the arbiters of Europe and ofthe world. 

This acute form of chronic ‘“‘swollen head” 
produced by degrees that required state of mental 
perversion which has, since the outbreak of the War, 
characterised the German attitude in word and deed, 
and has revealed the abyss that lies between them and 
all other civilised nations. The moral—or rather 
immoral—squint that has gradually developed in their 
national outlook is the direct product and consequence 
of a one-sided concentration on their own imagined 
superior virtues, and this has brought on them the 
continual’ psychological errors that have militated most 
against them in all their international relations alike 
with neutrals as with enemies. 

Brought up as a nation to imagine that they were 
the purveyors to the world at large of “ Kultur”; of all 
order and system; that their methods and their 
civilisation were not only the best but the only right 
schemes; that they were God-destined to put things 
straight for Him in this perverse world; pride and 
conceit were, it follows, second nature to them and they 
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failed to realise that they had, since the ’sixties, 
grown up to be a nation of “parvenus” with the 
mentality of the bourgeois bully in whose heart there 
is neither the milk of human kindness nor the elements 
of compassion and understanding, but instead there 
grows fruitfully that evil plant of envy and hatred that 
has overshadowed their qualities and poisoned them 
against the countries of Europe they may not and 
cannot dominate. 

This idea of domination was, and perhaps is still, 
an obsession in their minds. I remember at the out- 
break of war a German friend saying to me: “ Ah, if 
only the English had joined in with us, we might have 
ruled the world together!” Subconsciously my friend 
was no doubt aware of the feeling that the Anglo-Saxon 
and Teutonic races represent the predominant sub-races 
of the present time and are therefore, to some extent, 
destined by character and evolution to have a predomin- 
ating influence over older and earlier races. But where 
he was psychologically wrong was that domination, as 
he meant it, of Europe or of the world by any one race 
or sub-race is not at all in the programme or the 
scheme of things. The human family, composed of all 
and sundry, working out, severally, their parallel or 
cross lines of evolution and destiny, is too complex a 
-body to permit of exclusive supremacies. Its very 
source of progress and amelioration is its richness in 
the variety of its elements. Its evolution depends upon 
the complex interweaving of different strains of nation- 
ality. The corporate body of humanity has its functional 
organs of vitality, some more, some less important, but 
all, as in any other organism, necessary to the whole 
and to the several processes of growth and development. 
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What was at the root of my friend’s remark was 
really a burglarious and quite primitive idea, namely: 
“Being the stronger all round, let us rule the world 
together by force and for our common benefit,” and no 
doubt there lay in the back of his mind the further idea 
which for the time being it was not prudent to express: 
“ Until I get strong enough to kick you out and continue 
the partnership alone!”’ 

It is this state of mind that bears in it the clue to 
all their errors, namely selfishness fomented by conceit 
and equipped by cunning. 

The German idea of Colonial expansion is not, as 
in other Empires, the idea of bettering and developing 
for its own sake, reaping whatever may accrue in the 
shape of benefits direct or indirect in just and fair 
consideration for all concerned ; but rather to get and to 
hold and to exploit exclusively for themselves, impesing 
on the conquered their will, their organisation and 
their ideas quite irrespectively of whether these are 
suitable to, or liked by, their subjects or not. Again, 
when immediate acquiescence to their methods is 
not forthcoming, their idea is to speedily produce the 
proper spirit of submission by the use of force and 
terrorisation, never realising that nothing is ever 
obtained that way, otherwise than temporarily, and that 
in high-spirited or old races such methods only lead to 
moral stiffening, which by stimulating endurance and 
latent energies, will, in good time, overthrow the 
oppressor. 

What but universal execration and condemnation 
has Germany obtained by her hideous cruelty in 
Belgium or by her oppression in Poland? What has 
Austria, her worthy servant and imitator, gained in 
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Serbia or Montenegro? What have either attained by 
their terroristic but futile Zeppelin and submarine 
attacks ? A sop perhaps to throw into the open mouths 
of their own people, something that their newspapers can 
make much of and gloat over, but with it a title to dis- 
grace and dishonour that will blot their names and their 
nations for generations to come. When has ever an 
invader, who uses force and coercion in the country he 
has usurped, reaped aught else but hatred undying and 
unquenchable? History is one mass of instances: in 
half a century Italy has never forgotten or forgiven the 
Austrians, though she turned them out of Lombardy to 
the mountain fastnesses of her Alpine boundaries 
where she is now engaged upon completing the task of 
liberating the Trentino and those others of her Italian 
people whose blood and sentiments the Austrians have 
never been able in all these years to change. Similarly 
the French in Alsace and Lorraine, despite every diligent 
and persistent effort of the invader, have never ceased to 
look with longing eyes for the dawn of that happy day, 
now fast approaching, when all that is German will be 
for ever turned out neck and crop from the soil whose 
soul and heart is French. So shall it be with Belgium, 
Poland, Serbia, Montenegro, and wherever else a 
ruthless invader holds sway by force of arms and 
methods of selfish oppression. So this great War had 
to come, once that the ruling Powers of central Europe 
had definitely set out on the false path of aggression, 
proclaiming loud their auto-superiority to all others, once 
the life and liberty of nations was menaced ; and it had 
to come in order that humanity might as a whole 
awake to a fuller sense of its growth and responsibilities 


and might not presently falllirretrievably and completely 
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for long ages a prey to an utterly wrong spirit: that 
same spirit that has ruined in the past many a great 
civilisation and that of old is said to have produced the 
downfall of ancient Atlantis. Then, as of late, all the 
forces and demons of evil under various alluring masks 
were rising to the surface and encroaching upon the © 
circle of men’s lives. Power was everything, money 
was everything, material prosperity, intellectual pride, 
comfort, luxury, physical well-being, these were the 
ideals alike for men as for nations. All that represent- 
ed spirituality, all those ideals that spring from Love 
and Altruism, these were all very well in themselves 
as theories or as hobbies, but eminently impractical in 
actual, positive, pragmatic life. 

Unfortunately, with the intense cultivation and 
extension of all these material aims, for the last 
quarter of a century the higher side of things and the 
nobler and inner qualities of man had tended to shrink 
into the shadow in proportion as the pace in the 
struggle for riches and possessions, as an end in them- 
selves, increased. The whole thing was a vicious 
circle; for as the civilised world became more luxurious 
and pleasure-loving, the very characteristics and 
virtues that had produced an unprecedented improve- 
ment and marvellous development in the last half- 
century of European history gradually dwindled and 
were lost sight of, so that all the wrong aspects of right 
qualities came to be accepted as sufficient. Licence 
and selfish independence gradually supplemented the 
proper sense of freedom and self-reliance; cleverness 
and sharpness took the place of real thought; shallow 
intellectualism substituted wisdom; expediency was 
made to serve in the place of right judgment and duty ; 
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personal or parity aims were considered before those of 
the community at large or of the nation. Where before, 
and in times of greater stress, Art was pursued for its 
own sake, and Craft thrived because of sincerity of 
purpose and sterling worth, of late quantity weighed 
more in the public imagination than quality, and 
“cheap and nasty” substitutes, that masqueraded as 
genuine, flooded the markets and the dwellings of 
nations whose peoples were becoming as superficial 
and shallow in their lives as their forefathers had been 
earnest and strenuous. . 

Europe, as the central seat of the present civilisa- 
tion, was at the end of a cycle and one of its foremost 
nations was distinctly on a wrong track, while the rest 
were bidding fair to follow it in their admiration for its 
growing power and organisation, while being at the 
Same time gradually and unawares enmeshed in a net 
of intrigue, subventioned competition, and peaceful 
penetration. 

A little longer time, and while neglecting all sane and 
obvious duties in the expenditure and use of wealth, 
we nations of Europe should have found ourselves all 
sitting round each other glaring, with empty purses 
but armed to the teeth, planning ever greater arma- 
ments, consuming all right energies in wrong directions, 
plotting and stealing marches on each other, and finally 
succumbing in a universal explosion to that nation 
which had planned the more craftily and got the upper 
‘hand, to become henceforth a servant and a vassal to 
whatever order of life might be imposed. Truly a 
nightmare of Imperial slavery, grinding and terrible in its 
orderliness and materiality ; what we may well imagine 
the Dark Powers would consider an ideal state of things ! 
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So the White Powers, who for the everlasting 
salvation of mankind preside over the destinies of 
mortals, in their compassionate Wisdom saw that the 
struggle must come. Precepts and warnings had been 
of no avail, messengers bearing Their words had passed 
unheeded, all that could be done had been done, we 
may be sure, to avert so great a catastrophe bringing 
untold pain and suffering to millions of men and their 
families; but at last karma and the inscrutable purposes 
of Destiny had to take their course, and in the breaking 
up of forms the soul will grow and have new birth. 
While the world of matter is undergoing upheaval, 
principles will take on a fuller meaning, and Spirit, set 
free, will endow all men with the inspiration of a 
better life. 


This is why the War with all its horrors has its use. 
What was evil in humanity had to come to a head, and 
all that represented the working of the Dark Powers 
had to be faced and met on the road of Life at this 
particular milestone and be fought and defeated by the 
Powers of Light for the good of the future of humanity. 

But the War will be worth much to human beings 
in many other ways, when Time, the great Healer, 
allows of balanced reflection and calm retrospection of 
events that to-day we can only observe an tim and in 
their more terrible aspects. 

The very size and extension of this War has knitt- 
ed together men and nations by ties that nothing less 
could have welded. We who would pursue the paths 
of brotherhood cannot but marvel at the unerring 
purpose of those who guide men’s destinies and who, 
in so short a time, have brought about the beginnings 
of so many changes in feeling, sympathies and 
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understanding between nation and nation and between 
man and man. 

If it was the scheme or dream of the German 
Emperor to cut asunder the limbs and body of the 
British Empire, he has certainly done the one thing to 
obtain an exactly opposite result, for not only has he 
not sundered anything that concerns us, but he actually 
helped to break down and destroy what little flimsy 
semblance of partition or differences of view there may 
have been, and has succeeded in creating bonds that have 
cemented the whole British Empire with a sense of 
mutual confidence and solidarity of purpose combined 
with a binding force of affection as had never before 
entirely existed. 

Nor has this been confined to our Empire alone. 
We have, hitherto, among continental nations been 
always a little handicapped and sometimes misunder- 
stood, partly through our own fault and conventionalism 
and partly through that of others, for our insularity. 
Yet what a miracle the War has worked! Our soldiers 
and sailors, some five millions of our very best, are 
sharing their all and giving their lives side by side with 
Allies speaking other tongues and having other ideas of 
life, other religions, other habits, other temperaments, 
yet who have become in a very real sense their brothers 
and their trusted comrades in hours of the greatest 
strain, danger, and test of manhood. 

In the fortitude of their trials and sufferings 
in common, bonds are welded between nation and 
nation that not only will continue for long after the 
War, but which scarcely aught else could have 
effected and which must bear valuable fruit in the 
future. 
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Nations and individuals have much more in them 
than is apparent to the eye at first sight. It is the 
occasion that brings it out. People spoke of England 
as if it was incapable of producing an army, that is, of 
fighting for its life and principles if they were at stake, 
or of defending its friends if they were menaced ; yet in 
a brief time the splendid spirit of unselfishness and 
devotion latent in a right-thinking nation has produced 
the millions of men and materials we required, and 
most generously and splendidly our Colonies have 
helped us. One can only say—in parenthesis—one 
pities those pacifists and sorry objectors “on principle” 
whose excessive dilation of the conscience causes 
them to miss such rare opportunities of service to their 
country. They have yet to realise the meaning of 
Sherman’s lines where he says: 


This is the soldier brave enough to tell 

The glory-dazzled world that “* War is Hell”; 
Lover of peace, he looks beyond the strife, 

And rides through hell to save his country’s life. 


Again, how many prejudices and anachronistic ideas 
that had grown into empty habits of mind are in the 
course of being shattered and crumpled up as obsolete! 
Who will ever again lay undue stress on the divisions 
of race and race, of colour and colour, of religion and 
religion, when East and West, North and South, Nation 
and Nation, Colony and Motherland have fought, sacri- 
ficed, and suffered side by side for the common cause. 
In proportion as Eastern nations or African Colonies 
have given of their best to assist the Mother Country 
with the same liberality and loyalty with which 
Canadians, Australians and New Zealanders, who are 
closer to us by race, have come forward to help in 
every way, so have they earned the right to every 
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consideration, and our debt of gratitude will entitle 
them to fair treatment in all that may constitute their 
legitimate aspirations in the future. 

Many a problem will, by this War and by all they 
have acquired in love and trust, automatically find, I 
feel sure, a speedy, sympathetic and just solution. 

What changes of relationship between nation and 
nation have occurred in so brief a period as a year in 
the face of common danger and mutual interests! 

But a short time ago the international visits of 
monarchs or of ministers were rare events; nowadays 
ministers and monarchs of Allied Powers are all on the 
move; Cabinet meetings, Councils of War, miniature 
parliaments of representative authorities or delegates 
are held indifferently, now here, now there, in this or 
that Capital, and one really is beginning to get a frisky 
continental idea that it may dawn one of these days on 
our staid and conventional British minds that it is high 
time that we learnt a few foreign languages for our 
pleasure and profit, and adopted henceforth the simpler 
and more economical method of counting by the metric 

and decimal system ! 

7 Even the much fought sex question has come within 
the domain of practical politics to a far greater extent 
and in a far more agreeable manner than the 
most ardent suffragette leader could have dared 
anticipate before August 1914. Not in England alone, 
but in all countries, women have done and are doing so 
much in so many ways that are useful and even vital 
that their claims not only cannot in future be put aside, 
but are even now being consolidated and made sure of 
taking a suitable place in the future energies of the 
nation’s life. 
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Above all this struggle, this present horrible inflic- 
tion of pain, loss, anguish and death on millions of 
people and their families, the stout hope must grow 
up in us that this great upheaval will renew all stand- 
ards of life, all ideas of what fundamental society and 
national existence are based upon; that it must and 
will lead to a simpler condition of existence, anda more 
natural and less complex way of living, and that out of 
the burning fire of these present trials humanity as a 
whole will emerge chastened and purified and readier 
in the calm that follows the storm to hear the still, 
small voice of the Spirit. It is early yet to foreshadow the 
conclusion or the outcome of this world-wide War, but no 
calamity, no trial, ever comes without producing ultimate 
good and serving the purpose of the All-Wise; so, 
““God send us Peace” when the time is ripe, but not 
before, for as a wise American has put it: 


Peace wun’t keep house with Fear: 
Ef you want peace, the thing you’ve got to do 
Is just to show you’re up to fighting too. 


For what is the highest secret of Victory and 
Peace? ‘‘To will what God wills and strike a league 
with Destiny.” 

Much will have to be rebuilt when the War is 
over; much thought out again in the light of all that 
has happened; and new generations will profit by the 
lessons learnt and the sacrifices made and the lives laid 
down by those of the present day. To these whose 
business it will be to bear and to bring up a new and a 
better humanity our augury is: 


Come Peace! Not like a mourner bowed, 
For honour lost and dear ones wasted, 
But proud, to meet a people proud, 

With eyes that tell of triumph tasted. 


Wert nitby 
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SPIRITUAL CONSCIOUSNESS IN ART AND 
LITERATURE 


By Miss HARRIS 


(es every age certain noble souls have been receptive 
to the thoughts of God. Poets, Artists and 

Musicians are to us Inierpreters of the Divine. 
Browning, endowed with the soul of a poet, was 


surely empowered also with the soul of music when he 
5 
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wrote “Abt Vogler” and defined a common chord in 
the lines : 
And I know not if, save in this, 
Such gift be allowed to man, 
That out of three sounds he frame, 
Not a fourth sound, but a star. 
Consider it well: each tone of our 
Scale in itself is nought; 
It is everywhere in the world— 
Loud, soft, and all is said: 
Give it to me to use! I mix it 
With two in my thought : 
And, there! Ye have heard and seen: 
Consider and bow the head! 


What mighty vistas open for us in the words: 


And I know not if, save in this, 
Such gift be allowed to man, 

That out of three sounds he frame, 
Not a fourth sound, but a star. 

Shall we not name Poet, Artist and Musician the: 
tones of the common chord reverberating through life, 
and endeavour to suggest the framing of thestar? Their 
inspiration is consciousness of the immanence of God. 
When we are gathered into the complete harmony of a 
great picture and of a great poem, we shall hear: 

Life answering life across the vast profound, 
In full antiphony, by a common grace.* 

Let us think of Holman Hunt’s famous picture 
“The Light of the World”. There is the far-seeing 
Christ knocking at the fast closed door. Could he but 
gain admittance, the Light of Divine understanding 
would shine upon the inmates. But great sprays of 
bramble and undergrowth bar the door; while the ex- 
pression on the face of the waiting Stranger is one of 
eternal patience. To find in Literature such sublime 


1E. B. Browning. 
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expression of the soul’s need of God, let us quote from 
Francis Thompson’s poem “In No Strange Land”. 


Does the fish soar to find the ocean, 
The eagle plunge to find the air— 
That we ask of the stars in motion 
If they have rumour of thee there ? 


Not where the wheeling systems darken, 
And our benumbed conceiving soars !— 
The drift of pinions we would hearken, 
Beats at our own clay-shuttered doors. 


In the works of G. F. Watts we find the conscious 
realisation of a great ideal. One picture I should like to 
describe to you. It is a picture symbolical of young 
manhood and is called “Aspirations”. The fair face of 
the youth is so illumined, we call to mind the words of 
Festus, addressed to Paracelsus on the eve of his 
departure—“ As-if, where’er you gazed, there stood a 
star!” In the great crisis of the present day our young 
manhood is leaving us as Paracelsus left his friends. 
How many of us have seen on the face of the departing 
one the ideal depicted in G. F. Watts’ ‘‘ Aspirations”. 
Were such expression to find utterance in the last 
supreme moment, would it not be in the words of 
Paracelsus himself : 

I go to prove my soul! 
I see my way as birds their trackless way— 
I shall arrive! what time, what circuit first, 
I ask not: but unless God send his hail, 
Or blinding fireballs, sleet, or stifling snow, 
In some good time—His good time—I shall arrive: 
He guides me and the bird." 

The “ Angel Choir” of Joshua Reynolds is a picture 
which has given and surely will always give great 
delight. Christ, we remember, set a little child in the 
midst, saying, ‘‘ and whoso shall receive one such little 


1 Browning. 
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child in my name receiveth me”. The words are for 
ever new when the wide, unspeakable gaze of a child 
flashes for an instant aeross our travel-weary soul, and 
the immortal verse of Wordsworth breathes in transcen- 
dent harmony : 


Out birth is but a sleep and a forgetting : 
The Soul that rises with us, our life’s Star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 
And cometh from afar : 
Not in entire forgetfulness, 
And not in utter nakedness, 
But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God, who is our home. 


The beautiful impressionism of Joseph Israels must 
hold great sway with us, because of its essential 
spirituality. The vast yearning of the mother’s face, in 
his picture entitled ‘‘On the Look Out,” possesses our 
imagination. It is wonderful to observe how oblivious, 
in his painting, Joseph Israels is to all except the 
supreme suggestion of soul. Mother and child are by 
the sea. This much we know. What does the exqui- 
site pathos of the picture suggest? Whose are the 
gentle words we hear waited across the wind ? 


Deep, deep Love, within thine own abyss abiding, 
Pour Thyself abroad, O Lord, on earth and air and sea; 
Worn weary hearts within Thy holy temple hiding, 
Shield from sorrow, sin and shame my ye aise babe 
and me. 


Turner, we believe, was the great interpreter of 
light. Infinitely caressed are his wonderful pictures by 
an all-pervading sunshine. To infinite distances our 
eye carries us oer his majestic scenes, and how shall 
we worship as we travel, except in the words of Carlyle: 


O ye deep azure Heavens, and thou green all-nursing 
Earth; ye Streams ever-flowing; deciduous Forests that die 
and are born again, continually like the sons of men...... 2 


1 Kingsley 
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O thou unfathomable mystic All, garment and dwelling 
place of the Unnamed. 

Who has ever failed to be impressed by the 
poetic humility of the two labourers in Milet’s 
“Angelus”? The sense of cessation of work in the 
pregnant evening stillness enthralls us. With bowed 
heads, scarce breathing, waiting for the infinitely 
profound, there comes the whisper : 


Speak to Him thou for He hears, and 
Spirit with Spirit can meet— 
Closer is He than breathing, and nearer 
than hands and feet,’ 


There is another picture, lesser known than those I 
have referred to, and symbolical of greater pain. It is 
by a Florentine artist, Masaccio, and represents the 
“Expulsion from Paradise”. The face of Eve is alive 
with anguish, whilst from the avenging wrath of God 
Adam hides his face. I say—‘‘from the avenging 
wrath of God”—but is it so? Or rather is it, as the 
Roadmender says, that “ while we proclaim from the 
housetops that which we have learnt, the manner of 
our learning lies hid for each one of us in the depths of 
our own soul”. Saul became blind before the mani- 
fested glory of God. So in a lesser degree we learn that 
there are sights a mandare not look upon. Again I 
quote from Michael Fairless in The Roadmender, the 
story of Gawdine the organ-grinder who, drunken 
and sin-besotted, looked on the face of a little child 
and saw God. 

I remember hearing it said that when a great artist 
paints a portrait of his mother, it is a picture of in- 
expressible charm. Who can look on Whistler’s 
Portrait of his Mother and not feel the pulsation of that 


.+ Tennyson. 
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beautiful relationship? The very atmosphere of the 
picture suggests the influence which from birth tended 
our great impressionist. Wordsworth paid reverential 
tribute to womanhood when he wrote: 

And now I see with eye serene 

The very pulse of the machine ; 

A Being breathing thoughtful breath, 

A Traveller between life and death ; 

The reason firm, the temperate will, _ 

Endurance, foresight, strength and skill; 

A perfect Woman, nobly planned, 

To warn, to comfort, and command ; 

And yet a Spirit still, and bright 

With something of angelic light. 

Whistler also immortalised his ideal. 

Before Burne-Jones’ picture of the “ Golden Stair,” 
we stand as in the presence of a divine phantasy. In 
imagination the white-robed figures appear : 

Continuous as the stars that shine 
And twinkle on the milky way. 

Let us welcome such bright spirits to our world in 

the words of Matthew Arnold: 
Ye like angels appear 
Radiant with ardour divine; 
Beacons of hope ye appear ; 
Langour is not in your heart, 
Weakness is not in your word, 
Weariness not on your brow. 

For are not these the nameless Saints of God ? 

I have endeavoured to suggest how the manifold 
thought-waves of the spirit world are received and 
expressed in Art. I have shown pictures after their 
completion, and now wish to introduce you for a little 
while into the artist’s creative world. 


Thoughts hardly to be packed 
Into a narrow act, 


Fancies that broke through language and escaped. 
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These are they which, continually and sub-con- 
sciously, are building up our great inspirations. How 
wonderful it is, a work of art created, to trace its 
primal influences, and in the words of Browning to cry: 


And I shall behold Thee, face to face, 
O God, and in Thy light retrace 
How in all I loved here still wast Thou ! 


Picture to yourselves an artist seeking inspiration 
in a shady country lane. Tall trees are arching over- 
head and forming a wonderful lattice, through which 
Shines the flickering sunlight. An unutterable cry is 
on his lips, for he distrusts his own power of self- 
expression. Every throb of his being is a throb of pain. 


Ah! Must— 
Designer Infinite ! 
Ah! must thou char the wood ere thou 
canst limn with it ?* 

All creation is born in travail, but joy shall surpass 
sorrow, even as the rainbow transcends the storm. 
Who shall define the rainbow’s span, or who shall trans- 
late its radiance from the sky ? In Heaven our joys and 
sorrows intermingle. 
| With paper and pencil before him, our artist will 
soon be transported into the highest Heaven, or we 
shall see him wending his way homewards, the full 
weight of the unexpressed in his soul. To the onlooker 
the shady lane is apparent, and the harvest field 
bordering a rustic wall. But, behold the picture! 
Whence appeared the woman and child, enthroned, just 
where the flickering sunlight concentrates on verdant 
_ grass and shadowed wall? Impressions garnered in the 
treasure house of the artist’s mind have become a part 
of his being, and are now made manifest. The shadowy 


1 Francis Thompson. 
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country lane and the harvest field are only the touch- 
stone whereon the story of Elizabeth Banks is through 
him again interpreted ! 

In the figures of mother and child we recognise 
one who left her home a maid and returned with a 
child and without a name. ‘‘ The Lord’s hand is heavy, 
an’ a brat’s a curse that cannot be hid,” Old Dodden had 
said, when Elizabeth appeared to help with harvesting. 
But the mother found her sanctuary in a quiet corner 
of the field, where, bending over her child, her face 
became illumined and transfigured. So runs the story 
in Zhe Roadmender, and the artist’s picture, drawing 
thence its first inspiration, suggests the Spirit of Mother- 
hood permeating the Solitude of Nature. 


Witness the women of his children sweetest— 
Scarcely earth seeth them but earth shall see, 

Thou in their woe Thine agony completest, 
Christ, and their solitude is nigh to Thee.' 


Let us open still another door in the palace of the 
artist’s mind. Enter quietly, for we are in the sanctuary 
of a sorrowing soul. On a long, low, crimson sofa the 
figure of a young girl is lying in utter abandonment. 
Her black draperies, against which a listless white 
hand is lying, droop towards the floor. Her face we 
scarcely see or know; for the window forming the 
background of the picture holds a beautiful design in 
stained glass, representing a conventional vase of lilies, 
interwoven with an inscription of the Beatitude: 
“Blessed are the pure in heart.” The radiant sun in 
warm reflected light illumines this design on the figure 
of the girl who 


Liest in Abraham’s bosom all the year ; 
And worship’st at the Temple’s inner shrine. 


1 F, W. H. Myers. 
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Her soul, for the time being, is fled on the rays of 
the shining sun across the bosom of the infinite deep. 
In silent communion she had breathed the prayer : 

... Jehovah Lord, 
Make room for rest around me! out of sight 
Now float me, of the vexing land abhorred, 
Till in deep calms of space my soul may right 
Her nature, shoot large sail on lengthening cord. 
And rush exultant on the Infinite.” 

Finally there arises triumphant in my mind G. F. 
Watt’s beautiful picture of “ Love and Life”. Surely 
Love, the angel, who guides the young and trembling 

figure of Life over the stony places, is the guardian of 
every human soul. With what sublime trust does Life 
gaze in the face of the angel, availing herself of his 
tender help. Is she conscious of how his shadowing 
‘wings shelter from her the interminable worlds beyond 
which she has traversed ? 


Strong Son of God, immortal Love, 
Whom we, that have not seen thy face 
By faith, and faith alone, embrace, 
Believing where we cannot prove; 


Thou seemest human and divine, 
The highest holiest manhood thou: 
Our wills are ours, we know not how; 
Our wills are ours to make them thine. 


Our little systems have their day ; 
They have their day and cease to be: 
They are but broken lights of thee, 
And thou, O Lord, art more than they.” 


Miss Harris 


+E. B. Browning. 
2 Tennyson. 
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A HETERODOX STUDY IN KARMA 


By MARGARET E. Cousins, Mus. BAC. 


‘THE publication in the April THEOSOPHIST of the 

very fine article on “Fate and Freewill” encour- 
ages one to bring forward thoughts regarding cognate 
subjects which have sprung from the same root— 
best described as Optimistic Determinism. Allied with 
a belief in the Law of Evolution is a belief in the Law 
of Karma, and if the process of thought and logic bring 
us to the point of seeing that every “choice” is but 
the illusion of free will, and that we are agents 
rather than initiators of a Universal Purpose, then 
certain current ideas relating to Karma become un- 
satistying, appear misleading, and have to share in 
the new process of reconstruction. 

Our idea of Karma is the mental and partial form 
of a Truth whose life-force must continue to ex- 
pand as time, experience and meditation play upon it, 
enabling its full significance to unfold, even though in 
the process the older conceptions have, for the individ- 
ual, to be modified, shattered, or supplemented. One 
follows up the points of reasoning and the flash-lights 
of intuition humbly, in the spirit of a student and 
seeker, yet realising that there is a duty of expression, 
especially when the new aspect has proved a source of 
strength and helpfulness to oneself in dealing with life’s 
problems. 
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For instance, is it accurate to say we are making 
“bad karma”? Can “‘ good karma” bind us to rebirth ? 
Can we consciously affect karma? Is the nature of 
karma such that it can have attributes applied to it ? 

H. P. B. says: “All want of harmony produces 
karma.” Karma arises with any disturbance of equili- 
brium in the Unmanifest, with any appearance of a 
partial in a totality; it is a concomitant, in degree, of 
every expression of manifestation. One may overcome 
the karma which binds us to this earth, but only to dis- 
cover a new form, or degree, of karma still to be trans- 
cended. While differentiation continues, karma exists 
in a manner analogous in its nature to the “constant ” 
between the radius and circumference of a circle, the 
ratio between stress and strain, the correlation of 
forces; it is proportion in the realm of the Relative. 

Philosophy insists that all want of Unity results 
in or produces karma, and the greater the departure 
from unity the greater the amount of karma contracted, 
which will have to be paid off in the future: Karma 
is not an active agent, it is passive ; it is not a cause in 
itself, but is the Law regulating cause and effect. It is 
only a secondary product of Will acting on Substance in 
the media of time and space. Nothing can bring karma 
into operation but Will, and as there is only One Will 
in the Universe (making use of an infinite number of 
vehicles), one is forced to the conclusion that all karma 
is resultant from the action of that Will, whatever be 
the agents of which it makes use; and that, whereas 
Omniscience has no karma, every step outwards from 
Omniscience, every step towards greater and greater 
limitation and ignorance, constitutes a heavier bond- 
age of karma, and that its maximum must have 
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been attained when the lowest point of the outgoing 
arc of manifestation was reached. Karma in itself is’ 
neither good nor bad, but as it affects our evolution we 
have to apply these terms to it to express relativity. 

Now all Occultists agree in teaching those who 
have no faculty for judging for themselves that humanity 
is now on the upward evolving cycle of manifestation, 
and at a comparatively high point on it as compared 
with minerals, for example. If this then is so, the — 
process which is now going on must be one of dissipation 
of ignorance and limitation; and the maximum of 
karmic tension having been reached. (if karma be 
defined as the elasticity of Spirit in its mode as matter), 
then we seem face to face with the conclusion that in 
this cycle no new binding karma is being, or can be, 
made, but that everything that takes place is, instead, 
sharing in the work of gaining liberation from karmic 
fetters: the many are being absorbed into the One. 

If, then, according to occult knowledge, the Good 
Law, or the One Will, is now taking every possible 
means to dispel all bondage, it will be practical to 
consider wherein our bondage lies, and how our lives 
and actions may affect it. The generally accepted, all- 
inclusive rule governing the laws of progress is that 
“whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap,” 
but this is a statement that must not be accepted 
literally, nor through the medium of our Western 
ideas of Justice must it be converted into the old 
Jewish idea of “an eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth,” 
which is merely punitive, and not reformative. In 
connection with karma one so often hears the first 
quotation that it is worth while looking into it and 
seeing whether the latter interpretation will fit it. 
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The scriptural aphorism, ‘“ whatsoever a man 
soweth, that shall he also reap,” is usually considered 
to stand as a simile of perfect balance, but a little deeper 
thought shows that if this were true, the sower would 
reap only one seed for the one seed he sowed ; whereas 
Nature ensures that each one seed shall bring forth 
many, and even the exceptional seed which fails to 
reproduce, is made use of in the economy of nature and 
becomes food for the birds! Implied also in the loose 
application of this text to karma is the idea that action 
and reaction are equal and opposite, but if this were 
all, then there could be no progress in life. The Law 
is ever subject to the Lawgiver, and the One Will 
ever works for its own purpose through its agents; and 
now, when its purpose is to get rid of the accumulation 
of karma, in every one’s life that One Will Godward 
may be likened to the action of the most perfect 
harvest-producing weather, which would cause every 
seed sown to bring forth its best result, whatever 
be the ground and the seed. Thus when one does 
what we call a wrong or ignorant action, one will 
‘suffer for it according to the laws of the physical 
kingdom; but this is not the only thing that will 
happen. The seed was sown in ignorance, z.e., want 
of realisation of the laws of good, but the harvest 
reaped will not be ignorance, but knowledge. The 
action will have to be repaid according to the laws 
of Nature governing it on the physical plane, but on 
the higher planes the action and its reaction will be 
quite different in quality. In the insistence laid on the 
law of exact retribution, the greater truth of the un- 
avoidable urge forward of the Life-Force, the Cosmic 
Will, is lost in the customary definition of karmic 
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action. Whether aware of it or not, each one “ must be 
about his Father’s business”. No mistakes will be made 
in the administration of the Good Law; the laws 
of Compensation and Retribution will deal just re- 
ward and just punishment, but ever there will be “the 
little more—and how much it is!” thrown into the 
scales, a greater incentive of joy in well-doing, a 
greater experience of the evils of wrong-doing gained 
through the suffering; in both cases a shattering of 
sheaths, an expansion of consciousness, an increased 
realisation of Good. Accordingly it is necessary to bear 
in mind that the quality which one may cali x (the 
unknown quantity) which always accompanies karmic 
action and reaction; it is usually considered personal 
free will, but is in reality the Grace of God, the 
Divine Will working through us. If Man could tell 
all results from all causes, then he would be God ; but 
while he is Man, he is ever in the presence of a 
Mystery. 

One of the ideas that lead to a misconception of karma 
is the belief that people can do wrong in full conscious- 
ness. Every one knows that there are certain classes of 
actions which he or she could not possibly do, so strongly 
would they be felt to be wrong, and these are the 
promptings of the soul, the results of suffering experi- 
enced many times till the lesson of the right action 
was burnt into the soul; and such knowledge once 
attained can never be forgotten or gainsaid, for it is 
against all ideas of a unified, well-ordered cosmic 
scheme that a soul, having attained a certain soul-con- 
sciousness of good through much suffering, will go back 
on its path. But there are many actions about the right 
doing of which the intellect may have an opinion or 
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a theory, while its possessor may act contrariwise ; for 
mental perception is very different from soul-realisation, 
and is indeed only a step towards the latter. Mental 
acquiescence, apart from that inner compulsion which 
cannot be denied, is required for the building up of 
realisation and soul-consciousness, but it is the rough 
stone which needs much hammering and chiselling 
and modelling before it is fit for its niche. The doing of 
wrong is, then, but an evidence of ignorance and limita- 
tion, and when it is seen as a karmic necessity, since only 
through the suffering consequent on such action can 
knowledge and realisation be attained, then we are 
forced to conclude that at the present point in the 
evolution of each one, our wrong acts are not karmic 
fetters to bind us to matter all the more tightly, but are 
the necessary grindstones on which we sharpen our 
instrument {the soul and the desire-nature) for the 
breaking through of existing fetters. 

Omniscience, as already stated, has no karma; 
that which is of the nature of omniscience, namely, 
good or knowledge, has no karma. Only that which 
is contrary to knowledge, ignorance, calls forth the 
agency of karma so to work that the ignorant one 
may be made to suffer through the bad actions 
done ignorantly, and through the suffering attain to 
wisdom, joy, knowledge. Science has rightly prov- 
ed that the trend of all evolution is to turn igno- 
rance into knowledge, incapacity into efficiency, con- 
sciousness into self-consciousness. Metaphysicians and 
psychologists will prove that self-consciousness is 
ever seeking to attain Cosmic Consciousness, while 
Mystics will seek in all the processes the return of the 
Spirit through matter. 
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It is sometimes maintained that good karma binds 
us as strongly as does bad karma: it cannot be the good 
in any action that binds, for good is a positive quality of 
the nature of that which began manifestation and is 
now engaged in the work of dissolving it. That which 
retains the burden of karma is rather the amount of 
ignorance, of evil, with which such a good action is 
intermixed. The aspiration to do good, the burning 
desire to gain liberation, to attain Nirvana, which subdues 
all other desires to itself, is the agent of the One Will 
for freeing Itself from Its self-imposed karmic bondage. 
Through this positive, never-to-ke-conquered “power” 
within us “‘ which makes for righteousness”? we are 
driven towards the goal of liberation-from-effort. If the 
effort towards good were considered to be as binding to 
earth as the effort towards evil, then a feeling of reaction 
would set in and progress would be given a set-back. 
We must go with the stream, for we are part of it, and 
we can neither go against it, nor sink to its bottom. 
It is only in the Unmanifest that there exists a pair of 
opposites equally balanced, and this opposition of equal 
forces is that which produces its equilibrium, its 
quiescence, its absence of motion as such, its state of 
Be-ness as well as of non-form, non-everything. One 
only gropes after words in following out thoughts on 
this plane. But the point is that, as a condition of 
manifestation, there cannot be such a thing as two equal 
forces, good and evil, pulling equally in opposite direc- 
tions. Christian Theology intuitively taught this 
when it denied that God and the Devil were co-equals. 
Instead, it said that God—Good—allowed the Devil—Evil 
—to range round the world for a certain space of time, 
after which he was to be chained up, and Good would set 
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to work to counteract and repair all the harm Evil 
had done in the time. We must then work through, 
and with, the Will Godward which is now leading 
all to liberation from the Wheel of Life, and far from 
thinking that striving to do good for good’s own sake 
will bind us to that wheel quite as firmly as doing 
evil, rather strive to increase our knowledge of good, 
refining it from its impurities, ever transmuting it into 
the fine gold of spiritual wisdom and activity, 
realising that we are using the omnipotent force which 
is working for the liberation of the Cosmos. 

Considering how often one hears the remark, “ it 
is my karma,” made to cover a multitude of sins, both 
of omission and commission, it will not be amiss to 
touch on the point of what knowledge one can have of 
karma. What has happened, those good and bad actions 
that have been done, the circumstances in which the 
past has been played out, this was karma; but who can 
tell what the future, which is every moment beyond 
the one in which we live, may bring forth ? All 
causes are not known ; some may be, but such can be the 
effect of an unknown act in some other life on these, 
that the new factor will bring about an entirely 
unexpected result. And always has the x quantity of our 
own rate of evolutionary momentum to be remembered. 
We cannot know enough of our past lives to be able to 
say what our karma may be in the future, and we cannot 
consciously change what is unknown to us. 

The only chart of karma given to each is God’s map 
of the life inscribed in the heavens at each manifestation 
of the physical form, at the birth moment of each 
child; and while believing it is written there in every 
detail, as the notes, one might say, to which the 
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astrological Karmic Lords refer, yet the reading of it 
must ever be limited by the inevitable ignorance of the 
earthly astrologer to such a degree that while seeing 
causes and probable effects, at no point can he or she 
say what exact action karma will bring forth right 
through every moment of the life. We are ever in the 
presence of a great Mystery, meditation on which should 
make us humble and reverent, while yet not crushing 
the desire for expansion in us, for we are indeed One 
with that Mystery of Self, if we could but realise it. 
One of the shortest routes to Liberation is the belief 
that we are but instruments for the Cosmic Mind to 
work out its own good plans, by the agency of inevitable 
change. Let it be remembered that in the light of 
optimistic determinism, which deep down in the 
heart every one clings to and believes intuitively, the 
world task and the individual task is the discharging 
of the karmic cargo of limitation and ignorance, and no 
just master will allow us to load and unload at the 
same time; that therefore we cannot be making fresh 
bad karma, nor are we being bound by our good actions; 
rather, that everything that happens is leading each and 
all on in the only possible way to that “divine event to 
which the whole creation moves”; and that it behoves 
us ever to keep before us, in thinking of karma, the 
words of the inspired Gita: “‘ All actions are wrought by 
the qualities of nature only. The self, deluded by 
egoism, thinketh: ‘I am the doer’.”’ 


Margaret E. Cousins - 


BEAUTIES OF THE QURAN* 
By ZIAUDDIN AHMAD BARNI, B.A. 


F all the sacred books of the world the Quran is, 

in my opinion, the one book which has been 
least studied by the educated non-Mohammedans at 
large. This idea has been present in my mind for the 
last four or five years, and then I was altogether at a 
loss to know its cause. But when I began to study 
such authors as Sir William Muir, Tisdal and Wash- 
ington Irving, its clue was not far to seek. These 
people have, through their writings, so much prejudiced 
the minds of non-Muslims that they seldom think of 
studying this Book which has been a fruitful source of 
life for hundreds of millions of Mussalmans all over the 
world. That such a system is altogether neglected is 
really a pity. But I hope that this state of things will 
not last for ever, and that the sincere efforts of the 
Theosophists, who look at every religious problem in an 
unbiased manner, will some day or other break the 
mist of prejudice, both religious and political, against 
Islam, by encouraging the study of comparative religion, 
for in that case only the world will be able to see the 
oneness and unity of life underlying all the religions. 
May that day come nearer! 


1 This address was read at the Chohan Lodge, Cawnpore, on the 7th 
May, 1915. 
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So much, then, for introduction. And now I come 
to my subject. 

The word “Quran ”’ is the title of the Muslim Bible, 
and it means “Reading”. It is called Al-Kitab, “the 
Book”. Al Furgan, “the Distinguisher,” is another 
title. Some sort of epithet is generally prefixed to such 
titles, as Majid, “the Glorious,” or Sharif, “the 
Noble”. Fifty-five various names are attributed to it 
in the Quran. 

The delivery of the Quran occupied twenty-three 
years. After some passages were revealed to Moham- 
med, they were taken down by some scribe or commit- 
ted to memory. Writing was in its primitive condition 
then, and sothe rude materials in vogue among the 
Arabs were used. Verses were generally written 
on palm-leaves, bones, tablets of white stone, inner 
barks of trees, and pieces of thin skin. But as the 
passages of the Quran were revealed in the most 
sublime language, they were very soon treasured up in 
the memories, and were like proverbs in the mouths of 
the Arabs. It is not proved that in the lifetime of 
the Prophet any man had in his possession the whole 
Quran written or even preserved in his memory. But 
among the Companions of the Prophet the whole Quran 
was preserved. In this connection it should be borne in 
mind that in the partial absence of printed or manuscript 
books the peoples of those days had to depend more or 
less on their memories, which, by the way, were very 
strong and retentive. Mohammad, in his lifetime, had 
given titles to various chapters of the Quran and had 
also arranged them in proper order. Whenever he 
received a revelation from above, he asked his people 
to insert it in such and such a chapter, and at such and 
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such a place. It was Abu Bakr who first collected 
all the chapters. He sought out the fragments from 
every quarter, and gathered them from the leaves, the 
bones, stones, barks of trees, and also from the “ breasts 
of men,’ where they were treasured up. The manu- 
scripts thus collected were committed to the honest 
care of Hafsa, one of Mohammad’s widows. After some 
time Hagrat Othman sent many copies of the work to 
various places, and all other fragments were called in 
and burnt, lest some difference in the text might arise 
afterwards. This recension has been handed down to 
us unaltered even in a single vowel. Since its comple- 
tion thousands of Mohammadans have been eager to 
treasure the whole Quran up in their memories in 
order to recite it, chapter by chapter, in the month of 
Ramazan (fasting). Now it can be said with certainty, 
and without using the language of exaggeration, that if 
all printed or manuscript copies become extinct—and 
God forbid that such a calamity should ever befall 
Islam—there would not be a single portion of the earth 
where you would not meet such men who have the 
whole Quran by heart. From their memories which 
are always being sharpened by constant and, in most 
cases, daily revision, one can of course take it down 
word by word and vowel by vowel. Besides, no 
mistake can ever occur, as the chapters, the verses, the 
words, and the letters are all enumerated, a labour of 
love no doubt. To wit, the Book is divided into 114 
Suras or chapters, containing 538 Rukus or paragraphs, 
6,666 Ayats or verses, 86,430 words—and 322,671 
letters. I do not know whether this sort of schedule 
has ever been prepared by any community other than 
the Muslims. But anyhow this was done by the more 
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devoted Mohammadans in order:to ensure the text of 
the Book throughout the ages to come. This is un- 
doubtedly a unique feature of the Quran and is a 
standing miracle of it. 

Another chief feature of the Quran is the miracle 
of the language, which remains unchallenged even up 
to this day. It is the purest kind of Arabic dialect, 
and whenever the unbelievers who, by the way, were 
themselves the masters of the language, came in 
contact with the verses of the Quran, they were really 
wonder-struck at the sublimity of the language, the 
writing of which was far beyond the scope of the 
unlettered Prophet. They were thus forced to believe 
intuitively that the Quran could not but be the Word 
of God. In this connection I would like to refer to 
Hagrat Omar’s conversion to Islam. Like Abu Jehl 
(the father of ignorance), Omar—who afterwards be- 
came one of the staunchest champions of Islam—was 
deadly opposed to the Prophet. He was not only a brave 
personage, but influential too. His enmity towards the 
cause of Islam was a great hindrance to the spread of 
the religion of God. About the time of which I am 
writing the story, the Qureshites gathered together, 
and, after mutual consultations and thoughtful consider- 
ation, came to the conclusion that some one should be 
appointed to bring the head of Mohammad. A prize of 
120 camels was also announced. The task was very 
hard and naturally all eyes turned towards Omar who 
was ever ready to do even what was considered to be 
impossible by ordinary folks. The Prophet at that 
time used to repair to the house of one of his 
Companions, Argam by name, for his house was 
spacious enough to have a big audience. There all the 
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Mohammadans congregated, and listened to the talks 
of the Prophet. When the announcement concerning 
the prize was made, all the Believers were in the house 
of Argam. Omar, with his sword in hand, was hasten- 
ing to that building when all of a sudden some one 
on ‘the way informed him of the conversion to Islam 
of his sister and her husband. Omar was wild with 
fury, and at once betook himself to the house of his 
sister. There the husband and the wife were listening 
to a chapter of the Quran recited by a Companion. 
Omar on entering was very hard on his sister who, 
pale with fear, ventured to make a request to her 
tyrant brother to listen to the same passage, and if 
it failed to move his heart, he was quite at liberty to 
put her to death. Omar consented, and wondering 
listened to the passage, the first few verses of which 
are as follows: 


Ta, Ha. Not to sadden thee have We sent down this 
Quran to thee, but as a warning for him who feareth; it is a 
missive from Him who hath made the earth, and the lofty 
Heavens! The God of Mercy sitteth on His Throne; His 
whatsoever is in the heavens and whatsoever is in the earth, 
-and whatsoever is between them both, and whatsoever is 
beneath the humid soil. Thou needst not raise thy voice, for 
He knoweth the secret whisper, and the yet more hidden. 
God! there is no God but He! Most excellent are His titles. 


The chapter was over and Omar was standing 
mute and dumb. At last he broke forth and said, 
“These are not the words of man.” He then repaired 
to the house of Argam, and there the people, being 
under the spell of terror, were not ready to receive him. 
Omar, who a short time ago, wanted to cut off the 
Prophet’s head, was about to prostrate himself, with 
tears in his eyes, at the feet of the Master, when the 
latter held him up and embraced him, Omar was 
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now a friend and not a foe, and the terror-stricken band 
of early Muslims was full of joy at this marvellous 
incident. 

The psychology of this conversion is not difficult 
to understand. An outward stimulus sometimes is 
sufficient to bring about a spiritual change which is 
even too deep for arguments. History can furnish 
examples of such men who, though wretches and 
irrecoverable, yet turned out saints after the death of 
some one whom they dearly loved. Human nature is 
a complex affair, and no hard and fast rules can ever 
be laid down for it. What is sufficient for one, may be 
insufficient for another. But an effect is surely there, 
provided the stimulus is sufficiently strong. Now in 
this particular example the sublimity of the language, 
coupled with its rhyming sound and high thoughts, did 
not fail to touch Omar’s heart. The powder was there, 
and only a match was needed to explode it. 

But the greater beauty of the Quran consists in the 
preaching of great truths and beautiful precepts in the 
most appealing style. Even the greatest adverse critic 
of the nineteenth century, I mean Sir William Muir, 
had to admit that ‘“‘ the language of the Quran was cast 
in the purest and most persuasive style of Arabian 
oratory”. Now I will quote a few passages of the 
Quran in order to bring home to you some of its great 
truths. The following gives the lofty description of 
God’s greatness, the fundamental truth of Islam: 

God! there is no God but He, the Living, the Self- 
sustaining ; neither slumber nor sleep seizeth Him; to Him 
belongeth whatsoever is in heaven, and whatsoever is in 
earth. Who is he that can intercede with Him, but through 
His good pleasure? He knoweth that which is past and that 


which is to come unto them, and they shall comprehend any- 
thing of His knowledge, but so far as He pleaseth, His 
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throne is extended over heaven and earth, and the preser- 
vation of both is no burden unto Him. He is the High, the 
Mighty. | 

The “Initial Prayer” is too important to be 
omitted here. The Mohammedans hold it in the great- 
est reverence and it is recited in each of the five daily 
prayers, and also on several other occasions. It corre- 
sponds to the “ Lord’s Prayer” of the Christians. It 
reads : 

Praise be unto God, the Lord of creation, the All-Mer- 
ciful, the All-Compassionate ; Ruler of the Day of Reckoning ; 
Thee do we worship, and Thee do we invoke for help. Lead 
us in the straight path, the path of those to whom Thou hast 
been gracious, not in that of those who are the objects of 
Thy wrath or who walk in error. Amen. 

Another beautiful feature of the Quran is that it 
has laid down duties towards others. For us Moham- 
medans it is a code of morals to act upon. A Muslim 
is required to treat his parents in the most respectful 
manner. Now listen to the Quran once more: 

The Lord hath ordained that ye worship none but Him, 
and that ye show kindness to your parents, whether one or 
both of them attain to old age with thee; and say not to them \ 
“Fie”! neither reproach them, but with respectful speech 
‘address them both, deferring humbly to them out of tender- 
ness; and say, “ Lord, have compassion on them both, even 
as they reared me when I was a little one. ” 

Again, we are required to be kind and charit- 
able to those who live with us and around us. The 
Quran says: 

Be good unto parents and to kindred, and to orphans, 
and to the poor, and to a neighbour, whether kinsman or new- 
comer, and to a fellow-traveller, and to the wayfarer, and to 
the slaves which your right hand holds. 

This sort of teaching was just the thing wanted 
for a people who knew no law, and who did not under- 
stand the duties of human beings one to another. Most 
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of the wars waged during the pre-Islamic times in 
Arabia, were due to the total disregard of this relation. 
But with the advent of Islam the era of peace began, 
and all the fratricidal wars came to a close. 

It is said that the Quran enjoins upon its followers 
a certain number of ceremonies. Quite true. But one 
cannot do away with the ceremonial side of religion. 
It would be absurd, impossible, and against the popular 
bent of human nature. But the spirit of the Quran 
discourages the idea of too many ceremonies. A 
beautiful passage from the Quran shows that true 
righteousness does not consist merely in the faithful 
discharge of ceremonies, but in vighteous actions. 
The quotation is as follows : 

There is no righteousness in turning your faces towards 
the East or towards the West; but he is righteous who 
believeth in God, and the Last Day, and the Angels, and the 
Scriptures, and the Prophets; who, for the love of God, 
disburseth his wealth to his kindred, and to the orphans, and 
the needy, and the wayfarer, and those who ask, and for 
ransoming ; who observeth prayer, and payeth the legal alms, 
and who is of those who are faithful to their engagements 
when they have engaged in them, and patient under ills and 


hardships, and in times of trouble; these are they who are 
just, and these are they who fear the Lord. 


After reading it the real catholicity of the Quran 
can be best understood. There are numerous other ~ 
passages expressing the same spirit. 

Now I wish to quote some moral injunctions in- 
culcated by the Quran to a people who were steeped in 
moral degradation. Here are a few of them: 


Have nought to do with adultery, for it is a foul thing 
and an evil way. 


Speak unto the believers that they restrain their eyes 
and observe continence. Thus will they be more pure. God 
is well aware of what they do. 
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Walk not proudly on the earth, for thou canst not cleave 
the earth, neither canst thou equal the mountains in stature. 
All this is evil and abominable in the sight of the Lord. 


‘ O ye, who believe! stand fast to justice when you bear 
witness before God, though it be against yourselves or your 
parents, or your kindred, whether the party be rich or whether 
he be poor. God is more worthy than both; therefore follow 
not your own lusts in bearing testimony, lest ye swerve from 
truth; and if ye wrest your testimony or decline giving it, 
God is aware of what ye do. 


All these quotations reveal the highest truths and 
“also embody much of a moral earnestness and wis- 
dom”. It was due to the Quran that a nation which 
was sunk in deep barbarism, superstition and vice, and 
whose religion was the grossest kind of idolatry, began 
to believe in God’s mercy, offered prayers to the one 
God, gave alms, did other deeds of kindness one to 
another, practised justice and truth, and feared to 
commit sin. Impelled by religious uplift, the Arabs, 
led by the “ deep-hearted Son of the wilderness,” rose 
to a power almost unequalled in the history of the 
nations. Wherever these occupants of the Arabian 
peninsula made their way, they carried with them 
reforms and laws. We see them suppressing the 
worship of idols, and instead of it introducing the 
worship of the one God; we see them abolishing 
infanticide, and hundreds of superstitious usages and 
customs; we see them founding seats of learning even 
in Europe, and keeping the torch of knowledge aflame 
during the time when Europe, the centre of modern 
civilisation, was steeped in utter ignorance. All this is 
due to the teachings of the Quran and the noble example 
of the Prophet. And if again the Mussalmans have to 
rise, they will do so in the consciousness of the Prophet 
and by following the precepts of the Quran. 
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A few more quotations to show the “ fine poetical 
genius” exemplified “in the illustration of spiritual 
truths”. In the following Sura (the soul) all the 
imagery of nature is exhausted: 


By the Sun and his noon-day brightness ! 

By the Moon when she followeth him ! 

By the Day when it revealeth His glory! 

By the Night when it enshroudeth him! 

By the Heaven and by Him who built it! 

By the Earth and by Him who spread it forth! 

By the Soul and Him who balanced it, 

And breathed into it its wickedness and its piety, 

Blessed now is he who hath kept it pure, 

And undone is he who hath corrupted it.” 
Again, 

By the Night when she spreadeth her veil! 

By the Day when she brightly shineth! 

By Him who created the male and female! 

Of a truth, at different ends do ye aim. 

But as for him who giveth alms and feareth God, 

And yieldeth assent unto the good: 

Unto him will We make easy the path to happiness ; 

But as for him who is careless and bent upon riches, 

And who calleth God a lie, 

Unto him We make easy the path of misery. 


The wonderful Arabic of the Quran is untranslat- 
able, and the “bold” prose versions of Sale or Rodwell 
can in no way represent the true original beauty of 
the language. This fact has been recognised by most 
of the eminent Arabic scholars. 

It is often said that the teachings of the Muslim 
Bible are not in keeping with toleration, charity and 
loving-kindness. Far from it, for its real beauty 
consists in preaching these very virtues. Over and 
over again the Quran says, that 


... There is no distinction between Prophets....... 
Every one of the Prophets believed in God, His Angels and 
His Scriptures and His Apostles. We make no distinction 
at all between His Apostles. ... Say, we believe in God and 
that which has been sent down unto Abraham, and Ismail and 
Isaac, and Jacob, and other tribes, and that which was deliver- 
ed to Moses and Jesus and the Prophets from their Lord; we 
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make no distinction between them.... They who believe in 
God and His Apostles, and make no distinction between any 
one of them, unto those will We give their regard, and God is 
Gracious and Merciful ! 


And again it is written : 


: Invite men unto the way of thy Lord, by wisdom and 
mild exhortation; and dispute with them in the most condes- 
cending manner, for thy Lord well knoweth him who strayed 
from His path, and He well knoweth those who are rightly 
directed. Let there be no compulsion in religion. If they 
embrace Islam, they are surely directed, but if they turn their 
backs, verily unto thee belongeth preaching only. 


These passages have a special message to convey 
especially in these days when there is very little 
friendly intercourse among the followers of various 
cults and religions. One must love one’s religion but 
not hate others. “We make no distinction between 
God’s Apostles.” Quite true. But we should lead our 
daily life in such a way as to put this belief into practice 
by making no distinctions at all between the followers 
of those Apostles. This world, otherwise full of hard- 
ships and miseries, can be changed into a garden by 
striving after a life of brotherhood, and to me it is real 
Theosophy. If we believe that God’s Apostles are not 
separate from one another, and if we believe that they 
desire that we should love each other and one another, 
why, then, is all this disunion and lack of friendliness ? 
“Had God pleased, He had surely made you one people. 
But He hath thought fit to give you different laws, 
that He might try you in that which He hath given 
you respectively. Therefore strive to excel each 
other in good works; unto God shall ye all return, and 
then will He declare unto you that concerning which 
you have disagreed.” So runs the Message, and let 


us all act according to it. 
Ziauddin Ahmad Barni 


THE PERSIAN GARDEN 


I KNOW a Persian garden where the cypress shadows fall; 
And the jasmine spreads festooning o’er its tesselated wall ; 
Where the fountains murmur music, melodies of old Iran; 
And Beauty loves to linger on the scenes I love to scan. 


There is Peace within that garden so delicious and divine, 
No human voices there intrude, none seek to undermine 
The rapture which reposes ana the ecstasy which blows 
Alike from songs of nightingales and fragrance of the rose. 


O my lovely Persian garden, one fair spot upon this earth, 
Where I have loved to linger and to feed my spirit’s dearth ; 
Though of much faith hath bereft me, yet it spared to take 


[away 
That region where from infancy J learnt to love and pray. 


Do you ask “ Where is thy garden?” then in answer I’ll 
[impart 

That garden is the verdant bower within a withered heart : 

It is peopled with pure fancies and it harbours no regret, 

And ’tis there I often wander when the world I would forget. 


KalI KuSHROU ARDASCHIR 


ingr( 
AN) 


WAR AND CIVILISATION * 
By C. JINARAJADASA, M.A. 


AR! This is the great thought obsessing the 
whole world to-day. And what war means 

to the individual and to the nation you know now well 
here in France. For all these months at Verdun men 
are being butchered by the terrific powers of nature; 
the forces of tiny atoms are gathered together in 


1 A lecture delivered at the Headquarters of the French Theosophical 
Society, May 28, 1916. 
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powder and in shells, and the dead matter of the chemi- 
cal elements is triumphant over the living bodies of 
men. I have just come from far off Adyar, where in 
one of the most beautiful and inspiring places in the 
world we Theosophists work out our plans one by one 
for the helping of men; yet in the serene atmosphere 
of that home of idealism we too have contacted war 
directly; for there we heard the guns of the German 
warship Emden, and we saw from the roofs of our great 
buildings the flames in Madras of the oil tanks set on 
fire by the enemy’s shells. A week ago I was in the 
Mediterranean, and as the steamer left Port Said for 
Genoa, not an hour passed but was full of the possibi- 
lities of death. To travel in a ship, with the life-boats 
all ready for launching, with your life-belt near at hand 
night and day, with your place assigned in your life- 
boat; to hear what warnings have come by wireless to 
the officers of the ship as to the presence of submarines 
in the vicinity of the ship, to hear too the roar of the 
gun at practice, ready in case it should come to a battle 
to the death with a submarine—all these things bring 
near what war is. 

Yet what has not this War done already for France ? 
_ Have not the eyes of the world been turned to the 
marvel of her regeneration, has not France added one 
more wreath to her many laurels of glory? Is there 
the humblest peasant in France who does not feel 
more dignity, more strength, more sacrifice—in other 
words is more spiritual, and is more the soul and 
less the body—because of what this War has called 
on him to do? Why should‘ war that is the ghastli- 


est element of our civilisations yet have in it great 
blessing ? 
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It is for us Theosophists to understand these 
problems, and to explain them to those who seek 
comfort and light. The principal idea that will guide 
us into truth is the realisation that man is a spiritual 
entity in a body, and that he is a soul that cannot be 
harmed by death, for whom life and death are like the 
light and shade the artist uses in composing a picture, 
that he is an immortal fragment of God, who has come 
out into existence from the bosom of God to look at 
His universe, to test its powers and to delight in its 
beauty. But in so coming into existence, each individual 
soul is not alone; he lives as a unity in a great 
Brotherhood of human souls; and more important for 
each soul to realise than all else is the fact that the 
growth of each is dependent upon the well-being of all. 

It is just for the lack of understanding of this great 
fact of Brotherhood that all miseries arise for individual 
man and for humanity. War is one of these means 
of suffering; but we err if we think that war brings 
suffering; it is suffering that brings war. 

Men, and sometimes even the most religious, have 
failed to realise that we live not in two worlds, a 
material and a spiritual, but in ove world, God’s world. 
Heaven and hell are not separated in space from our 
work-a-day world; there is no point in space where 
God is not thinking and feeling. Did not the Psalmist 
say: “If I ascend into heaven, Thou art there; if I 
make my bed in hell, behold, Thou art there. It I take 
wings of the morning, and dwell in the uttermost parts 
of the sea, even there shall Thy hand lead me, and Thy 
right hand shall hold me.” But we profess this 
belief with our lips and not with our hearts, with 
the result that we divide life into two halves, 
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first our life with regard to God, and second our 
life with regard to all else. It is this separation 
of life into two halves that all the great Founders 
of Religions have protested against, for it is from 
that separation all evil arises; therefore They have 
proclaimed the doctrine of Love as an integral part 
of life. One religion will emphasise the love of God, 
but that love will include the love of the neighbour 
too; another religion, like Buddhism, will perhaps say 
nothing of God, but will speak of compassion on all that 
lives, and this compassion leads to the realisation of 
Love as the law of life. Yet in spite of the Great 
Teachers, Their followers have made two worlds out of 
the one world of God; and hence century by century 
there have come, side by side with civilisation, all the 
elements of barbarism. 

For is not our civilisation still barbaric? True, we 
do not kill at first sight, we do not steal openly from 
the weaker because we are stronger; but are there not 
murders and robberies more terrible than anything 
merely material? Let us look at our factories; what 
shall we see there? Before a machine which is more 
ingenious almost than the human brain, we shall find a 
man who works at the machine; but what does he do? 
He will feed that machine, he will guide it, eight hours, 
ten hours, perhaps twelve hours. That machine will 
only produce one little thing ; if it is afactory for making 
bicycles, a particular machinist will only make perhaps 
the spokes of a wheel; he will never have the satis- 
faction of making a complete wheel, he will never know 
the joy of putting together a bicycle all of his own 
making. And all our modern factory system is like 
this; we have killed the joy of creation, and made of 
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our brothers who must work at machines, mere machines 
themselves. [s this not a kind of murder, more awful 
because it is murder of the soul and not of the body ? 
Yet our civilisation has raised no voice against this 
kind of the murder of souls. Except in rare cases of 
really philanthropic employers of labour, what is the 
usual conception of the workman? That of a toiler, a 
beast of burden, whose labour is rewarded by money. 
But money is no acknowledgment of real labour; 
money is the equivalent of the mere brute force expend- 
ed in labour. Is there no equivalent for the energies of 
attention and concentration in all labour, the daring of 
risks in dangerous employments? Would not the 
warmth of heart, the sense of kinship of brother 
and brother, between employer and workman, be the 
equivalent for what is more than mere brute force? Do 
we never think that these expressions of Brotherhood 
are essential in labour and commerce? Yet we call 
ourselves civilised ; in reality we are still barbarians. 

Look too at our commercial life. It is the life of 
competition and the survival of the strongest. Trade 
‘must expand; factories must be built; raw materials 
must be brought from far off lands. So companies must be 
formed, mines must be dug, railways opened ; and there- 
with come speculation in bonds, strengthening the 
cupidity of weak-willed investors, and failures, and 
ruin. We read of these things, but they do not touch 
our hearts; our civilisation goes on talking ideals, 
whilst our neighbour is being exploited. 

What now of the women and children who take part 
in our industries? Do we not know of the existence of 
sweat-shops, of miserable insanitary rooms where they 
are forced to work, of the insufficient wages of women? 
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Many employers know that many a woman has only 
one course open to her to add to her income, to make 
of her life something more than that of a slave; can we 
be called civilised while round us there is this tragedy 
facing women who are forced to go out and earn their 
daily bread? Are there not also employments at which 
children work when they should be at play? Are many 
children to a poor man and wife a blessing—or a curse? 
Are there not factories where children work day after 
day, helping to add to the material wealth of the 
country, while their employers are depleting its 
spiritual vitality ? Can we go into any shop, however 
expensive, and buy any object, however luxurious, and 
not find, if we trace its fabrication, how this tiny piece 
was made in a sweat-shop, and that other piece has be- 
hind it the history of the degradation of women and 
children? All the life of ease, our boasted civilisation 
of art and culture, has behind it a ghastly tragedy. We 
live, in times of peace, in a civil war of brother and 
brother, nay more, in a war of the brute where only 
might of brain or purse is what is recognised as law 
and right. 

Now since there are not two worlds, one spiritual 
and another material, what is done of evil in the world 
brings in its train as karma evil of both material and 
spiritual kinds. Poverty of soul is the spiritual evil of 
our modern civilisation, and the material poverty of 
millions is the karma of our unbrotherly material 
progress. It is this that provokes war, and not the 
ambitions of rulers. The ambition of rulers is the 
direct result of the seen and unseen cruelties of our 
civilisations; our factories, our stock exchanges, our 
sweat-shops, these vitalise evil dreams of expansion 
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and conquest; thence a nation arms itself against a 
neighbour nation; thence all nations distrust each 
other’s word and motive; and finally war results. 
But war is the result of the tragedies of the times of 
peace; every tear shed by man, woman or child, in 
slum or in factory, blinds the eyes of statesmen at 
national crises; nations go to war because they do not 
see the ways of peace, and they cannot see because 
they have blinded their eyes by hardening their hearts. 
And when I say “nations,” I mean you and me; we 
have been blind to these tragedies of peace, and on you 
and on me, as on all other men and women too, is the 
responsibility of war. 

Friends, let us be thankful for this War to-day. 
It has made us know the horror of warfare as never 
before; there is the strong thought all over the world 
now that this must be the last great war. Has not 
many aman in our trenches determined to fight to the 
end, be killed too, in order that at least his children 
and grandchildren may not see another war? They are 
doing God’s work, and, living or dead, they are the 
great heroes of humanity. But the ending of this War 
will not mean the ending of all war, unless we begin a 
real civilisation. That true civilisation can only come 
where there is no war at all—neither of the trenches, 
nor in the factories, nor in the miserable hovels and 
slums. We as Theosophists must point out the true 
causes of all war, and they are all thoughts, feelings 
and actions that directly or indirectly deny the 
Brotherhood of Man. We must work to show what 
real civilisation is; how while there is one man or 
woman in any state of poverty or degradation or 
ignorance, there the causes of national wars are at 
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work; and how where men are ignorant of the 
Spiritual Life, of the Science of the Soul, there 
begin rivalries, ambitions, hatreds, both individual and 
national, that finally issue in war. Ours specially is 
the task of preaching against poverty of the spirit—that 
poverty which manifests itself in bigotry, intolerance, 
race-pride, sex-pride, self-assertion and selfishness of 
all kinds. We must show that it is-possible to live a 
life of Brotherhood, for a nation to work out Brother- 
hood in every detail of political and economic life, 
and be a successful nation too. We have the Wisdom, 
our Theosophy; it has a message for the king and 
statesman, for capitalist and workman, for the man and 
the woman, for white men and brown and yellow and 
black, truly as says our first object ‘‘ without distinction 
of race, creed, sex, caste or colour”. 

When this war of guns is over, there will be other 
wars, and first the civil war of capitalist and workman. 
What horrors that will bring, who knows now? We 
know the miseries that are inevitable in strikes; but 
the miseries to come will, I fear, be greater still. And 
there is bound to be also another war, that of the 
women of all lands for equality before the law of women 
and men; while the present inequalities remain, many 
a social and economic injustice is bound to persist. 

But let us not be afraid of war. The war of guns 
has aroused the conscience of the world against the 
brutality of war; but there are the brutalities of 
peace against which our consciences have not yet 
spoken. We shall gain miuch if the -warfare of 
capitalist and workmen, and other civil wars, will 
also wake the conscience of the world till finally 
there shall be no man or woman who will not 
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be ready to take up arms against not only the 
military oppression of armaments, but against oppres- 
sion of capital, of disease, of ignorance, and of poverty 
of spirit. 

We must all work for peace, but we must not 
forget that peace of the wrong kind begets new wars. 
The peace we desire must be that true peace of the 
outer world which strives for the realisation of Brother- 
hood in civic, industrial and political life. Let us not be 
content with a mere political peace; we must work for 
the abolition of the horrors of the many civil wars 
already existing in the nations, in all our factories, and 
in our slums. Let us as Thosophists give the world 
the true statecraft for the governing of nations; it is for 
this work that Theosophy has come to us with its 
message of the immortality of the soul, and of the 
governance of the world by the Elder Brothers of 
Humanity according to a Divine Plan. In Theosophy 
we have for the world the bread of life; let us organise 
ourselves to give to the world what it needs. So shall 
we work to bring a true and lasting peace for all nations, 
the peace that is only possible when all men feel the 
power of the Spirit of God not only in the Divine Men of 
our race but also in the humblest man and woman we 
meet in the street. But when the world has this outer 
peace among nations, will all be well? Will that bring 
us the highest civilisation ? 

No; for without war there is no civilisation. Yet 
civilisation must abolish war. But this is a paradox. 
Yes, but it is the truth. For as peace, with slumber 
of the Spirit of Brotherhood, begets evil, so is it in the 
mental and moral and spiritual field; our Spirit must 
never sleep if we are to advance. We must abolish 
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physical War, but we must pray for spiritual struggles. . 
Day after day we must be fighters in our inner life of 
the Spirit; so only shall we feel our immortality and 
Divinity closer each day. Peace is indeed the greatest 
of blessings, but so also is war to him who dreams of 
ideal Futures. 

Happily for us in the present War those nations to 
whom we belong are fighting in a righteous cause, in a 
war thrust upon us; and Shri Krishna has said that 
there is nothing nobler for a warrior than such a war. 
Let us not forget that that must ever be our attitude—to 
be ready to battle always in a righteous war, not only on 
the physical plane, but on all planes. For the Spirit of 
God speaks to man not only in peace but also in war, 
not only in the temple but also on the battlefield; let 
us be ready to accept whatever God gives, Peace or 
War ; let us train ourselves to do our work of each day 
as God’s work, and say 7hy will be done. Greater than 
Peace or War is to do His Will; and as, at our stage of © 
evolution, without struggle there is no life, no advance- 
ment, let us go forth to battle on all planes; and Victory 
is always ours, though after many defeats, because 
man and God are one. 

C. Jinarajadasa 


THE DAY OF JUDGMENT AND THE 
COMING RACE 


By G. E. SUTCLIFFE 
(Continued from p. 422) 


HE Bodhisattva of the sixth root-race left the 
moon-chain, with His brood of Servers, on globe 
D, in the seventh round. The Bodhisattva of the fifth 
root-race continued on to globe G, taking the vow of 
Buddhahood on globe F (J/an, p. 75). Now the Servers 
of Group (2), being more developed than Group (1), 
would remain longer on globe D of the moon-chain, 
and hence would be the close companions and asso- 
ciates of the Bodhisattva of the fifth root-race and its 
Manu; some of them seem to have followed them on to 
globes E and F (zd, p. 73). This close association 
with the fifth Bodhisattva in the moon-chain, after 
nearly all the other monads had left, will thus account 
for the statement that they follow the Lamb whither- 
soever He goeth. 

Since this Group (2) would have come direct from 
the moon-chain, in its seventh round, where both sexes 
were united in each individual, and had not yet incar- 
nated in the earth-chain, the further statement that 
they are virgins is also explained. But the virginity is 
not of the type of the monosexual Virgo, the earthy 

10 
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sign of Mercury, but of the type of the other house of 
Mercury, the airy sign Gemini, the Heavenly Twin, the 
virgin Hermaphrodite. The airy signs govern the 
mental plane, Manas, where the sexes are unified, and 
generation is by Kriyashakti, which has to be re-estab- 
lished during the sixth root-race. It should be noted 
that the Christian religion, which is under the-control 
of the Master Jesus, has laid stress on the celibacy of 
the clergy, established monasteries and nunneries, whilst 
the early Christians often lived solitary lives in the 
deserts around Egypt. This may have been intended 
as a preparation for developing Kriyashakti, and largely 
failed owing to the withdrawal of these 144,000 virgins. 

The division of the above group into twelve classes 
may be compared with other facts of a cognate nature. 
’ Jesus had twelve disciples, and Jacob, the prototype of 
a Manu beginning a new root-race, has twelve children, 
which are the origins of the twelve tribes of Israel. 
When the sixth root-race is formed in California, 
the Manu will have twelve children, or one for 
each sign of the Zodiac (Man: Whence, How and 
Whither, p. 355). 

The above twelve classes of virgins, therefore, have 
the same relation to the Manu of the fifth root-race, as 
the twelve children of the sixth root-race Manu have to 
Him. 

This suggests a question of great interest. Is the 
suspension of some of these twelve sub-groups of 
virgins the occult fact which is told symbolically in 
the story of the lost ten tribes of Israel? For it would 
appear that the existence of these ten tribes, and also 
of Kings David and Solomon are pure myths. Solomon 
and his Temple are the basis of Masonry, behind which 
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lie hidden the Ancient Mysteries. If this surmise be 
correct, the known Servers of Group (1) are the two 
tribes of Judah and Benjamin, who incarnated in the 
fourth root-race, leaving the ‘‘ Lost Ten Tribes ” in the 
interchain Nirvana, until the fifth root-race was ready 
for them. What of the strange belief held by many, 
which is quite contrary to the evidence of history, and 
yet is so persistent, that the English and other nations 
are the lost ten tribes of Israel? This belief is only held 
by the ignorant, but ignorant people have their uses in 
the economy of things. They serve to carry over 
valuable traditions that would otherwise be lost, and 
they may also serve to indicate future events which 
cast their shadows before. Their monads are not 
ignorant, but are probably in communication with the 
monads of Group (2), the lost ten tribes which are now 
incarnating in these nations to bring the fifth root-race 
to its spiritual zenith, and to welcome the Lamb whom 
they follow whithersoever He goeth. On the above 
theory the monads of Group (1), the tribes of Judah and 
Benjamin, had to incarnate earlier because they were 
only circumcised, had the sex instinct only partially 
cleaned. But the monads of Group (2), or their lower 
vehicles, were baptised, their feet had been washed in 
the blood of the heart (Buddhi), and they were able 
to stand in the presence of the Master. (Light on the 
Path.) 

' These are they which came out of great tribulation 
and have washed their robes, and made them white in the 
blood of the Lamb. Therefore are they before the throne 
of God, and serve him day and night in his temple: they 
shall hunger no more; neither thirst any more; neither shall 
the sun light on them, nor any heat. For the Lamb which is 
in the midst of the throne shall feed them, and shall lead them 


unto living fountains of water: and God shall wipe away all 
tears from their eyes. (Rev. VII, 14—17.) 
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Before the eyes can see, they must be incapable of 
tears. Before the ear can hear, it must have lost its sensi- 
tiveness. Before the voice can speak i in the presence of the 
Masters, it must have lost the power to wound. Before the 
soul can stand in the presence of the Masters, its feet must 
be washed in the blood of the heart. (Light on the Path.) 


The story of the separation of the ten tribes of 
Israel from the other two is worth a little scrutiny. 
When King Solomon died, the tribes of Israel came to 
Rehoboam, his successor, and said: ‘“‘ Thy father made 
our yoke grievous; now therefore ease thou somewhat 
the grievous servitude of thy father, and his heavy 
yoke that he put upon us, and we will serve thee.” (2 
Chron, X. 4.) This grievous burden was due to the 
heavy cost of building of the Temple, the monosexual 
body of man after the division of the sexes in the third 
root-race, and these sufferings are recorded in the 
fourth race evolution in Atlantis. How grievous this 
burden was we all know. When the reply was unsatis- 
factory, the ten tribes refused to serve, whilst the two 
tribes of Judah and Benjamin, our Group (1) of Servers, 
submitted, and incarnated in the fourth root-race; the . 
unpleasant time they had has been recorded in Man: 
Whence, How and Whither, and in “‘ Rents in the Veil 
of Time”. The words used by those who refused are 
significant. ‘“‘ What portion have we in David? and 
we have none inheritance in the son of Jesse; every 
man to your tents, O Israel; and now, David, see to 
thine own house.” (2 Chron. X. 16.) David was 
apparently the builder or Manu of the fourth root-race, 
and Solomon of the fifth. David’s efforts to build the 
temple had been a failure, since his continent had to be 
destroyed, and he had to leave it to Solomon, the Manu 
of the fifth root-race, who has succeeded. The in- 
heritance of this Group (2) was in Solomon, and not in 
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David, hence the significance of the reply. The phrase 
“to your tents, O Israel” has also a meaning that is 
worth noting. Why tents and not houses? Because tents 
are temporary abodes, and their incarnation was only 
temporarily delayed until the fifth root-race was ready. 
A million years is a small fraction of a Day of Brahma. 

The words used by Rehoboam, which so greatly 
offended the ten tribes, throw still further light on the 
inner meaning of the story. ‘“ My father chastised you 
with whips, but I will chastise you with scorpions.” 
(2d. verse 14.) 

They had had enough of the sting of Scorpio in 
the moon-chain, and had learned their lesson, whilst 
Group (1), the tribes of Judah and Benjamin, needed 
just a little finishing off in this respect, they were only 
circumcised. 

The sign Scorpio, the watery house of Mars, is 
diametrically opposite to Taurus, the earthy house of 
Venus, and the two signs meet at the centre of the 
Zodiac. Their interaction represents physical genera- 
tion. The sun is in Taurus in the spring, and the 
usual period of pregnancy brings the birth at the winter 
solstice, hence Scorpio-Taurus brings Chrestos to birth 
in humiliation. (The Secret Doctrine, vol. III, p. 154.) 
Aries is the fiery sign of Mars (Buddhi), and Libra the 
airy sign of Venus (Manas), and these two signs are 
also diametrically opposite. The operation is Buddhi- 
Manasic, or Kriyashakti. The sun is in Libra in the 
Autumn, and the period of pregnancy brings the birth 
into the Buddhic or fiery sign Leo. This is the birth 
of the Christos in ¢rimmph (2b.) The monads of Group 
(2), the ten lost tribes, are the Lions of the tribe of 
Judah (Rev. V., 5), and are born in triumph. The 
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monads of Group (1), the tribe of Judah, are immature 
lions, and for a little while are born in humiliation, for 
“ Judah is a lion’s whelp”. (Genesis, XLIX., 9.) 

The monads known as the “ Fiery Lions,” and the 
“Lions of Life,” who represent the Christos born in 
triumph in the zodiacal sign of Leo, are the highest group 
of the Divine Flames. (Zhe Secret Doctrine, vol. I, 
234.) They are probably the portion of Group (2) who 
were able to continue their evolution into globes E, etc., 
along with the Manu and Bodhisattva of the fifth root- 
race. They are the xwzcleole of the superior Divine 
World. They are “identical in one aspect with the 
upper Sephirothal Triad” (zd.). They take their birth 
from the triple sign, Virgo-Libra-Scorpio, unified in the 
airy sign of the balance Libra, and transform the 
twelve signs into ten. They are the “Ten Limbs” of 
the Heavenly Man formed at the end of the moon-chain, 
and “emanate from the Heavenly or Celestial Virgin, 
the Great Mother in all religions, the Androgyne”. 
Their symbol is the six-pointed star or Double Triangle, 
the interlaced triangle of the Theosophical Society (zd. 
pp. 235-6). 

But between the Chrestos born in humiliation and 
the Christos born in triumph, there is an intermediate 
stage, a time of struggle which leads to final victory. 
With this intermediate stage the Servers of Group (2) 
are more directly concerned. This Second Order of 
Celestial Beings are the Prototypes of incarnating Jivas 
or Monads, which they furnish with the Divine Soul, 
Buddhi. (zd. pp. 236-7.) Now Mercury is the planet of 
Buddhi, and its airy house is Gemini, which the sun 
enters in May. The month of May derived its name | 
from Maia, which is from the root ma (nurse), and 
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among the Greeks came to mean “mother”. The 
month of May in consequence was consecrated to Mary, 
the mother of Jesus (zd. p. 426). Maia is the mother 
of Mercury, or Hermes, who has Jupiter for his father. 
Hence Gemini, the Heavenly Twin, or bisexual Virgin, 
is the airy or mental house of Mercury. He is the 
“ Messenger ” of his Father Jupiter, the Messiah of the 
Sun; his name Hermes means the “Interpreter,” the 
Word, the Logos. (2d., vol. II, p. 571.) “I am hewhom 
you call the son of the Father (Jupiter) and Maia. 
Leaving the King of Heaven I come to help you 
mortals.” Mercury heals the blind and restores sight, 
mental and physical (zd.). Diametrically opposite to 
the sign Gemini is the sign Sagittarius, the fiery house 
of Jupiter, and their interaction, as in previous cases, 
generates Mercury, or Buddhi. The sun is in Gemini 
in May, and the usual period of pregnancy brings the 
sun to the sign Pisces, in February—March. Pisces is 
a watery sign, and its symbol, the two fishes, may 
represent the coming bisexual man_ temporarily 
submerged in the astral. It is the womb of the future 
Hermaphrodite Mercury-Venus, or Hermes-Aphrodite, 
for Venus, or Aphrodite, is exalted in the sign 
Pisces, and becomes the mother of a higher race 
of men, the bisexual virgins of the next root-race, 
the sixth. Jesus chose fishermen for his disciples. 
“Now as he walked by the sea of Galilee, he 
saw Simon and Andrew his brother casting a net 
into the sea; for they were fishers. And Jesus said 
unto them, Come ye after me, and I[ will make you to 
become fishers of men.” (Mark, I. 16-17.) Nowa 
fisherman is one who lifts up fishes from the water to 
the air, or raises them from the astral to the plane of 
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Manas, where the sexes are unified, so that “ fishers of 
men” are those who raise humanity from the mono- 
sexual state to that of the Hermaphrodite. The 
children born in the submerged bisexual sign Pisces, 
grow at maturity to the stage of the parent, the 
Hermaphrodite or Heavenly Twin of Gemini. 

Both Sagittarius and Pisees are the houses of 
Jupiter, the father of the race, the one sign being fiery, 
and the other watery. The fiery sign, Buddhi, 
generating with the airy or m4&nasic sign, Gemini, is 
Buddhi-Manas. This emerges temporarily from the 
watery house of the father, Pisces, as the separate-sexed 
Kama-Manas, but as it contains the germ of Budghi- 
Manas, it grows to the stage of the mother Maia, the 
dual-sexed Virgin, or Heavenly Twin, Gemini, the 
home of the son Mercury. Mercury is the metal of 
Alchemy, which transmutes the lower metals into 
Gold, and restores the Golden Age. Hence the signi- 
ficant words of the Sybilline Prophecy. 


Now a new progeny descends from the celestial 
realms. Do thou, chaste Lucina, smile propitious to the infant 
Boy who will bring to a close the present Age of Iron, and 
introduce throughout the whole world the Age of Gold....... 
eae then, dear child of the Gods, great descendant of 

upiter. 


“When the Pharisees sought a ‘ sign from heaven,’ 
Jesus said, ‘there shall no sign be given....... but 
the sign of the prophet Jonas,’ (A/att. xvi. 4).... The 
sign of Jonas is that of the Oan or Fish-Man of Nineveh 
aay ey ae Assuredly there was no other sign than that 
of the sun reborn in Pisces. The voice of the Secret 
Wisdom says those who are looking for signs can have no 
other than that of the returning Fish-Man Ichthys, 
Oannes, or Jonas—who could not be made flesh.” (Zhe 
Secret Doctrine, vol. 1, p. 717.) 
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The type of progeny generated as above appears to 
be that represented by the Greek Goddess Athena. In 
Athena masculine traits predominated, and she was 
connected. with the water, one of the titles applied to 
her, Tritogeneia, meaning “‘water-born”. She was 
the Goddess of council, of war, and of female arts and 
industries. She later develops into the Goddess of 
peace, but takes special interest in the occupations of 
women, and the whole intellectual side of human life. 
Statues of Athena represent her as a brilliant type of 
female beauty, and from the time of the sculptor 
Pheidias, calm earnestness, self-conscious might, and 
clearness of intellect were the main characteristics of 
the Goddess. The eyes, slightly cast down, betoken an 
attitude of thoughtfulness; the forehead is clear and 
open; the mouth indicates firmness and resolution. 
The whole suggests a masculine rather than a 
feminine form. (Zucy. Brit. vol. II, p. 829-30.) This 
rather implies the independent and economically free 
type of womanhood that is developing in the new race 
of women at the presenttime. Athena was a child of 
Jupiter, and like her male counterpart was remarkable 
for council and wisdom. Her father swallowed his 
wife before her birth, and Athena sprung triumphantly 
from her father’s head (2d.). This clearly indicates 
generation by Kriyashakti, and the vanishing of 
the separated sexes. The Roman counterpart of 
Athena was the Goddess Minerva, whose festival was 
celebrated on the 19th of March, when the Sun is still 
in Pisces, though near to where it is joined to the sign 
Aries (id., vol. XVIII, p. 523). Jupiter commanded his 
daughter Athena to call forth a new race of men from 
the mire left by the waters of the Deluge (Zhe Secret 
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Doctrine vol. II, p. 546). Pisces is the twelfth sign of 
the Zodiac, and represents the last of the twelve labours 
of Hercules, which are the labours of humanity on its 
ascent from the stage of the Chrestos born in humilia- 
tion, to the stage of the Christos born in triumph. On 
the 19th of March, the sun is in, or close to, the last 
degree of Pisces, and this last degree is said to symbol- 
ise the phrase “it is finished,” the last words of the 
Christ crucified on the cross of matter (ohn Xx. 30). 

The Goddess Athena, therefore, is the type of the 
“new woman,” the modern Eve, the mother and nurse 
of the new race of men, and the worthy consort of the 
coming Adam, the Christ-man. ‘For as in Adam all 
die, even so in Christ shall all be made alive..... The 
first man Adam was made a living soul; the last Adam 
was made a quickening spirit.” (1 Corinthians XV, 
22-45.) 

The seventh root-race, like the first, will not see 
death, for death is due to the absence of balance or 
equilibrium (Libra), due to the division of the sexes. 


G. E. Sutcliffe 


(Zo be concluded) 


PHE. FIRE: LILY 
By F. HADLAND DAvIs 


[Our readers are familiar with the name of the writer 
of this fine story. In a letter aceompanying it he writes: 
““T have to inform you that on Saturday next, June 10th, I 
voluntarily join the army. I still hope to be able to send 
you contributions from time to time. . . . Please remem- 
ber me to Mrs. Annie Besant. Long may she be spared to 
carry on her great work.” We shall pray for high deeds of 
valour falling to the lot of Mr. Davis as in the case of the 
hero of his story, but a different fate—we would pray for 
his safe return to a victorious Britain to carry on his work 
as an author.—ED.] 


Wate Austria-Hungary proclaimed war against 

Serbia there was considerable excitement in 
the Austrian village of Filzmoos. Men and women 
discussed the matter in the fields, in a forest of firs, 
through which a stream rushed as light-heartedly as 
ever, and on the mountain-side. The village streets 
were thronged with peasants who had suddenly thrown 
off their immobility of manner and were talking excit- 
edly. The valleys were golden in the evening light, 
and so, too, were the snow-capped mountains. Moun- 
tain and valley alike suggested ancient peace and an 
aloofness that had nothing to do with war. The con- 
trast between nature and human nature at this time was 
marked—the one stood for beauty, the other for the din 
of battle, for possession, vengeance. 
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The news of war was rapidly followed by marching 
orders. The men of Filzmoos were in receipt of a 
formal note instructing them to take up arms and 
fight for their country. Life in the field was in- 
stantly forgotten, and there was much cheering and 
singing and drinking, much playing of skittles in the 
village for bets that exceeded aten-heller piece. The 
men were only too anxious to reach the battlefield 
and fight for their Emperor. They had heard the God 
of War call lustily. It drowned the clang of cowbell 
and all the familiar sounds of village life. It was a 
call that made the blood tingle and rush joyously 
in their veins, a call that over-ruled all peaceful 
domestic ties. . 

The women heard the call too—in a different way, 
with death murmuring back a plaintive echo. Already 
they were fighting a silent battle in their hearts. They 
would be left behind to work in the fields, to gather in 
wood for winter, to keep the homes together. No 
drums sounded for them, no banners waved. They 
had to endure, to wait, to hope, that was all; and of 
the agony of these things they never said a word. 
Their men were soldiers and not peasants now. The 
War God’s call had made a mockery of the very name 
of husband, brother, lover. Their long pipes were laid 
aside, the flower-worked knickers, the gay waistcoats, 
and green Tyrolese hats, in exchange for military 
uniform, a gun and a sword. 

Most of the men of Filzmoos took their marching 
orders with unbounded delight. They rejoiced to be 
able to leave behind them the dull routine of an 
agricultural calling. It was an honour to fight for their 
country, to join their patriots, and to strike a blow 
against a nation that had assassinated their Crown 
Prince Ferdinand. 
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There was one man in Filzmoos to whom the 
marching orders brought no pleasure. Joseph Metzel 
was his name, and when he heard the news of war, 
and was commanded, like the rest, to fight for his 
country, he turned pale and stole away from the bands 
of merrymakers. Battle filled him with horror, disgust, 
for this gentle soul had not the heart to slay a bird. 
The spirit of slaughter was not in him. He loved the 
mountains and valleys, the village church and priest. 
The priest, Father Bonner, was the one man who 
understood his craving for beauty. They had spent 
many an evening together poring over books. Rosegger, 
Hans Anderson, Goethe, Heine, a translation of Shake- 
speare, had all been read and discussed. Father Bonner 
had a genuine affection for Joseph Metzel, for he 
recognised in him a man with the heart of a poet, a 
man of deeper sympathies and wider intelligence than 
was to be discovered in other village folk. 

When Metzel slunk away from the merrymakers, 
who had pointed at him and jeeringly called him 
“Coward,” he went to the house of Father Bonner. 

Father Bonner was pacing up and down his room. 
“T have taught the way of peace,” he said wearily, 
bidding Metzel be seated, “and now all my teaching is 
of no avail. The beast of war has awakened in our 
people. They go to slaughter their enemies, not 
‘knowing that their enemies are their brothers and that 
the Almighty is the blessed Father of us all. We 
remember God only as the God of Battle. We think to 
please Him with the incense of human sacrifice.... 
And you, Metzel, you will answer the call too?” 

““T shall answer it,” said Metzel quietly. ‘“Al- | 
ready I have been called a coward and jeered at because 
I see no glory in war. But I shall go. 1| shall fight. 
I shall try to do my duty.” : 
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‘ Since negotiations for peace have failed, ” observed 
Father Bonner, “it may be that war is inevitable after 
all. Whether this is so or not, you, Joseph Metzel, 
will not be found wanting when the time comes. God, 
knowing your heart, will give you strength and cast 
back the lie that came from these men who called you 
coward. Joseph Metzel, my friend, something tells me 
that in spite of fear, loathing, you will prove yourself to 
be a brave man in battle, a man we shall be proud of, 
and I most of all.” 

Metzel’s handsome face was very grave. “Iam 
sorry to disappoint you,” he said, shaking his head 
despondently, “but I am a coward, and I deserve all the 
jibes that have been thrown at me. The other men 
are buoyed up by excitement. Many of them have 
sweethearts who favour them with smiles, and more 
than smiles, and the love of these maids makes 
their hearts bold. I know nothing of these things, 
Father, and knowing nothing of them there is no 
fire to quicken my step, to steady my hand, to 
make me shout for joy at the very thought of a 
cannon’s roar.” 

Father Bonner smiled. “Romance is a poor 
substitute for the love of God,” he said. ‘‘ Take heart, 
Joseph, and look only to Him for strength that shall not 
fail you in your hour of need.” 

“We leave early in the morning,” said Metzel, 
his voice shaking. ‘“ Let us say good-bye now.” 

Priest and peasant held each other’s hands in 
silence. 

“Tf I do not come back,” said Metzel at the door, 
“try to think well of me.” , 

“T shall always think well of you,” replied Father 
Bonner. ‘I shall be at my bedroom window when 
you pass. My thoughts, my prayers, will go with you 
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on the batilefield”; and with these words the men 
parted. 

At dawn next morning all were astir in Filzmoos. 
The men had assembled together and were cracking 
jokes, many of them showing signs of the previous 
night’s revelry. When Metzel, pale and trembling, 
joined the ranks, they laughed at him. ‘“ You had 
better mind the goats and sheep, Metzel, for you will 
be useless in battle,” said one. “Let Joseph stop 
behind with the women,” said another, “for we all 
know him to be a woman-hearted man, who would faint 
at the sight of blood and make a gun or sword shake 
like grass in the wind.” At these sallies, and many 
others of a more brutal kind, the men laughed heartily, 
and even the weeping women standing in the road 
tittered and whispered and pointed their fingers 
scornfully at Metzel. 

Metzel pretended not to hear, but as he stood, 
shuffling from foot to foot, his heart ached with bitter 
humiliation. To know that there was something in 
these taunts, cruel asthey were, only tended to make his 
sufferings more acute. He looked about him helplessly, 
feeling himself to be the village fool, the village 
coward, the despised of all. 

There was one woman who took no part in this 
unseemly behaviour. She was looking at Joseph as no 
other woman looked. Her cheeks were flushed with 
shame at the coarse jibes she heard on every hand. 
She carried a fire lily freshly gathered from the fields 
that morning. 

“‘ Joseph Metzel,” she said suddenly, ‘“‘come here, 
I want you.” 

Metzel stepped out of the ranks. The men had 
stopped talking and laughing. Could this be the beauti- 
ful Roselle who had spoken? What could she want 
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with the miserable Metzel, the coward Metzel, who 
had not the heart to fight for his country ? 

“For you,” said Roselle, thrusting the fire lily in 
Metzel’s coat. ‘‘ The others may mock you, Joseph, 
but I do not. For long I have secretly loved you. Now 
I wish you to know my secret because I want my love 
to make you strong.” 

She uttered these words in a loud, clear voice, and 
the men who heard her stood abashed. Roselle, acknow- 
ledged by all to be the most beautiful girl in the village, 
one who, with a high hand, had sent many a would- 
be wooer away, had publicly proclaimed her love, 
and shown a feeling as warm and brilliant as the glow 
of the fire lily she had picked for Metzel. 

Meizel looked into the blue eyes of Roselle for a 
long time. Her words had rushed to his heart and 
suddenly made it strong, suddenly made war possible, 
nay, glorious, even for him. 

“Thank you,” he said simply, looking down proud- 
ly at the flower in his coat. “I shall wear it always. 
Thank you.” 

He extended his hand. Roselle held it for a 
moment, then she leant forward and kissed him. ‘“ Go 
back now,” she whispered with a smile, “and if you 
love me as I love you, something very splendid will 
happen.” 

“‘Something splendid shall happen,” said Metzel, 
holding his head high and walking with a firm step. 
“Something splendid shall happen . . . because of you.” * 

A signal sounded. The men moved forward, 
accompanied by many women and children who 
were crying and clinging to those they loved. But 
Roselle sat on a gate smiling at Metzel and waving 
her handkerchief till the soldier-peasants were out 
of sight. 
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Metzel looked up at the priest’s house. He saw 
his old friend peeping out of the window. Joseph 
smiled at him and pointed at the fire lily in his coat. 
But Father Bonner did not see the lily. He only saw 
the radiant smile. 

“God has given him strength,” he said, turning 
away with tears in his eyes, turning away to pray for 
one who was laying down his life for his country, an 
unwilling victim of the madness of war. 

About a month later a messenger came from 
Gratz. He came at a time when the women, Roselle 
among them, were gathering in the hay. They were 
still working in the moonlit fields when the man 
slowly walked by. 

“This is Filzmoos, is it not?” inquired the 
messenger. 

“Filzmoos,’ replied Roselle. ‘Do you bring 
news of the war, news of our men?” 

* Joseph Metzel,”’ said the messenger deliberately, 
*‘ was he a Filzmoos man ?” 

“Yes,” came a chorus of voices. ‘“ Born here.” 

“Then Filzmoos is a thrice-honoured village 
because of him.” 

Roselle’s cheeks burned. Her eyes shone brightly. 
*“Go on,” she said quickly, “go on!” 

“Joseph Metzel is a great hero,” said the man. 
“When the odds were against our army and panic and 
flight seemed certain, -he rallied the men with a 
message all Austria will remember to his glory. He 
fought with a bravery that was almost miraculous. 
For a moment it seemed as if his life were a 
charmed one. For a moment nothing seemed to 
impede his progress. He became a commanding 
force that impelled the service of the men. He 
gave them courage, he who was courage itself, 
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‘The Serbian standard’, he shouted; ‘we must 
take it!’” 

The messenger paused for a moment. Then he 
said, looking straight at Roselle: ‘“‘It was Joseph Metzel 
who captured the Serbian standard. ” 

A murmur of applause went up from the women, 
while Roselle stood with parted lips and clenched hands. 

The messenger began to move away. Roselle came 
forward and stopped him. “ You have not told all the 
news,” she said in a whisper. 

“Not quite all,” replied the man, unable to look at 
her now. ‘‘ Joseph Metzel is dead. He was shot down 
with the Serbian standard in his hand. He was buried 
with military honours, and before he was laid to rest 
they found, tacked to the inside of his shirt, a piece of 
paper containing the faded petals of a flower.” 

Roselle walked quickly to a wayside shrine and 
wept before a figure of our Lord. 

Father Bonner found her thus. He stood by her 
side for some time. Then he touched her on the 
shoulder. 

“My poor Roselle, my poor Roselle!” he said 
softly. “There is a glory in our sorrow. Joseph 
Metzel is a great hero. The Lord gave him strength.” 

Roselle looked up at the priest and smiled 
between her tears. “Love gave him strength,” she 
said quietly, “my love that glowed in the fire lily he 
wore for my sake.” 


F. Hadland Davis 


THE PILGRIMS’ WAY 


A PILGRIMAGE TO ADAM’S PEAK, CEYLON 
By F. GORDON PEARCE 


U NIQUE among the holy places of the earth is the 

great mountain-pyramid of Ceylon. Jerusalem 
can claim the veneration of Jews, Christians and 
Muslims; Benares that of Hindis and Buddhists; but 
there is no shrine save Adam’s Peak, so far asl am 
aware, which is a sanctuary to the pious believers of 
every one of these religions alike. 

It is true that the pilgrims to Adam’s Peak are for 
the most part Buddhists and Hindis, together with a 
few Muslims, but the Muslim traditions concerning the 
Peak are based on the Jewish story of Adam’s expul- 
sion from Paradise, which is the common property of 
Christians also. 

Briefly, the Muslim tradition is thus. Adam, 
hurled from the seventh heaven of Paradise for his 
sin, fell upon this mountain, on the crest of which he 
was doomed to stand upon one foot, until by long years 
of suffering he should expiate his crime. There, 
imprinted in the solid rock of the summit, may still be 
seen his footmark. It marks his sepulchre too; and 
glory and merit are obtained by the devout Muslim 
who looks upon it. 
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Probably the oldest tradition is that of the Hindis, 
who assert that the footprint is that of the God Shiva, 
whence the mountain is called by them “ Shivanadi- 
padam, ” or Shiva’s first footprint. 

But without doubt the most beautiful of the 
traditions belongs to the Buddhists. It is as follows. 
Ceylon, though called ‘‘ The Isle of Buddha,” never 
beheld the bodily presence of the Blessed Lord Him- 
self. He lived and died in India, which has now 
largely lost His teachings, though the effect of them 
remains, and Ceylon was evangelised from India 
by Mahinda, son of the great Emperor Ashoka—the 
Constantine (on a far nobler scale) of Buddhism. 

Now there dwells upon the sacred Peak of Lanka 
(Ceylon) a mighty Deva, or Guardian-Spirit, of a very 
high order. By some He is regarded as the Guardian- 
Spirit of Lanka; and, unlike most Devas (who are 
beings connected with an evolution outside that of our 
ordinary humanity), He is keenly and actively interested 
in the affairs of men. Knowing that many thousands 
of years intervene between the passing away of one 
Buddha and the attainment of the next, Saman-Deviyo 
—for that is His name—bethought Him that it would 
be well for the people of His island if they could have 
some sign whereby they might be reminded of the last 
earthly life of the Blessed Lord. So He begged the 
Blessed One to imprint in the enduring rock of the 
mountain summit, by His supernatural power, the mark 
of His left foot, so that devotees might come there and 
worship, and recall the perfect life and noble teachings 
of the Buddha. And the Buddha did this ere He 
passed away. Then Saman-Deviyo took a great rock 
and placed it over the holy footprint, lest any being 
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should defile it; and upon the top of this rock He caused 
to appear another shape like a footprint, but of giant 
proportions. And this He guards with His holy pre- 
sence as He broods over Lanka; and this it is which 
one may see to-day. But the holy footprint itself one 
may not see, for it is far beneath, covered with the 
massive rock. 

No less beautiful is the story of how the place of 
the shrine was first revealed to men. It is these 
stories, and others similar, that the pilgrims chant as 
they climb, step by step, the precipitous ascent. 

There was once a king in Lanka who possessed 
many beautiful gardens, whereof he used to pluck the 
flowers to offer each morning at the Temple. But one 
day he awoke to find every blossom vanished, and not 
a sign of the thieves. So watchmen were set, that 
night, to protect the gardens. Yet, on the morrow, the 
same thing was found to have happened; and again on 
the next day, and the next. 

So the king caused it to be proclaimed by beat of 
tom-tom that whosoever could discover the thieves 
should be handsomely rewarded. This induced many 
people to try, but not one was successful—and the 
flowers still vanished each night. 

At length there came to the palace a blind cripple 
who begged to be allowed to try also, and the king, 
nothing loath, though very doubtful of the success of 
such a man where able-bodied ones had failed, granted 
him his boon, and good-naturedly caused a little hut to 
be erected in the middle of the gardens, according to 
the man’s desire. 

There the cripple took up his abode, and at sunset 
began to chant stanzas invoking the Devas to reveal to 
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him how the flowers disappeared. All night he 
continued his chanting, and for several nights, with no 
success. 

At length, one night, he heard sounds approaching 
him, and very sweet voices as of beings consoling him 
for his blindness and deformities. Then he cried aloud: 
“© beautiful ones, who may ye be? Would that I 
could behold you! but I am blind and cannot; yet your 
voices are sweet as the voices of divine beings.” Then 
a sweet scent was wafted towards him and a gentle 
touch came upon his eyelids, and he perceived that he 
was no longer blind. And he lifted up his hands for 
joy and looked, and behold! he was surrounded by 
radiant Devis, divine maidens; and he saw that they 
carried baskets filled with the flowers of the king’s 
garden, and it was one of the Devis who had touched 
his eyelids with a blossom and had restored his sight. 
Then she spoke unto him, and said: ‘“‘ The gods have 
compassion on thee, for thou art a good man, and thy 
bad karma has spent itself through thy long sufferings ; 
now also thou shalt regain the use of thy limbs.” So 
she murmured hidden words, and touched him again 
with the blossom; and his limbs were straightened, 
and he stood up, whole and strong. And when he felt 
himself healed, in gratitude he cast himself again 
upon his knees and bowed his head to the ground 
before them. Thus he remained some time, and 
getting up, he perceived the Devis were gone, and the 
flowers also. Now he was about to run eagerly to the 
king in his joy to tell him all things and show him how 
he was healed, when suddenly he recollected that even 
now he did not know whither the Devis had taken the 
flowers. So he determined to reveal nothing, but to 
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wait for the following night, which was Full Moon. 
Then, all throughout the day, he prayed more earnestly 
than ever. At last, night fell; and in the moonlight he 
beheld the Devis again gathering the flowers. ‘Then he 
sprang out, and seizing the end of the scarf of one of the 
Devis, fell at her feet and implored her to tell him 
whither they went with the flowers. Seeing him 
catch hold of the garment of the Devi, the remainder 
fled, for they dreaded mortal touch as a creature of the 
woods fears fire—and the Devi herself begged him to 
let her go. “That I will gladly do,” said he, “if only 
thou wilt tell me whither thou goest with the king’s 
flowers.” And the Devi answered him, smiling: ‘“ To- 
night I will strew behind me, as I go, a path of flowers: 
follow thou that path.” Then he released her, and she 
vanished, and he was left alone in the moonlight. 

But when dawn came he saw the track of the 
flowers, and followed it. On and on he went, until at 
length the path led him up the steep slope of a high 
mountain; and on the summit was a shrine; and there 
were the king’s flowers, placed all around as offerings 
at the shrine. For the shrine was Shri-pada, the holy 
footprint of the Lord Buddha. 

Then he worshipped there, giving thanks, and 
returned and told all to the king. And when the king 
heard, he was glad. And since that time nobody 
wondered at the disappearance of the king’s flowers ; 
and many began to go on pilgrimages to Shri-pada. 

Chanting in verse this story and many others 
relating the deeds and teachings of the Lord Buddha, the 
pilgrims climb the mountain. Truly do they need such 
aids to enable them to forget in some measure the 
rigours of the way. Many of them have already 
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walked a score or two of miles before they begin the 
actual ascent of the Peak, which is well over seven 
thousand feet in height and, even by the easier route 
from the north, four miles of as hard climbing as one 
will find anywhere, short of actual mountaineering with 
ropes. Except for the topmost two or three hundred 
yards of the cone itself, where one pulls oneself up 
rough steps cut in the rock, by the aid of great rusty 
ancient chains, the path goes through thick jungle. 

A path, in the ordinary sense of the word, it 
certainly is not; for no attempt has been made to clear 
away anything except the undergrowth, and one goes 
up and up the most precipitous gradients, over rocks 
and roots and boughs and boulders, step by step, stop- 
ping every few yards for breath, hour after hour, with- 
out a glimpse or an indication of the summit. Then 
there will come a break in the thick roof of leaves and 
creepers, and, craning back one’s neck, one sees the 
cone of rock, still far above, like a great pyramid set on 
top of a forest. 

And. yet old women, their backs bent with age, 
and old men, sometimes even carrying a grandchild on 
their shoulders, essay this arduous pilgrimage. It is 
true that some never reach the top. They either reach 
it or die in the attempt, from heart-failure or by falling 
over one of the numerous dangerous precipices on the 
way. Many such accidents have occurred. : 

But if it is humanly possible, the summit they will 
reach somehow, once they have set out. ‘Sadhu!. 
sadhu! sadhu!” is the cry that breaks forth from 
Buddhist lips in the intervals between the chanting of 
stanzas. “Glory! glory!” it may be translated. That 
is the cry when the Peak is first seen in the distance ; 
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it is constantly repeated as an encouragement to all to 
keep their minds fixed on the object of their long toil; 
it cheers the weary ; it puts heart into the timid; above 
all, it breaks forth in glad triumph when the crest is 
reached, and the devotees prostrate themselves at the 
little shrine which covers the footprint. 

Of the many features of this pilgrimage there is 
perhaps none more beautiful than the manner in which 
every pilgrim endeavours, for the time at any rate, to 
live “pure religion and undefiled ’’—to show forth per- 
fect goodwill, tolerance and helpfulness to every other 
creature. This is the more marked, considering that the 
pilgrims include adherents of at least three distinct 
religions, if not more. There are no separate little 
shrines at the summit; all worship together—yet under 
three distinct and separate names—Shiva, Buddha, and 
Allah. Buddhists and Muslims keep wayside resting- 
places and booths; these are used by all alike. Numer- 
ous beggars of every description sit by the way and 
drone out their monotonous petitions promising mani- 
fold blessings, both spiritual and corporeal, to the giver 
of alms. All give to them, be it only a half-cent. Idid 
not see a single pilgrim refuse. A Hindi sannyAsi 
(devotee) is building a large shelter for pilgrims 
at the foot of the mountain; all alike subscribe. 
Another Hindi has devoted himself to the improvement 
of the path; all help. The torrent known as Shita- 
gangula (cold streamlet) in which the pilgrims must 
bathe, is purifying not to Hindis only, but to all. 
“ Karunawai! karunawai!” (“Goodwill! goodwill!’’), is 
the greeting as one party descending meets another 
going up. ‘‘ Karunawai! sadhu! sadhu!” is the fervent 
response. 
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It is the custom to climb by night, if possible at 
Full Moon, partly in order to avoid the heat of the day, 
and partly so as to arrive shortly before dawn, for 
reasons which will presently be clear. At two or three 
places on the way rough shelter huts have been erected, 
within which one may dimly discern, by the light of a 
flickering fire, a huddled mass of humanity, packed 
tight for warmth—for, although we are but a few 
degrees north of the equator, the night air at an altitude 
of seven thousand feet is a terrible contrast to the noon- 
day heat of the valleys and plains. 

- At length, after innumerable pauses for breath, and 
many an anxious glance towards the far off, rarely visible 
summit, we find ourselves at the last stage of the climb. 
There, perhaps a hundred and fifty feet above us, 
glimmers in the moonlight the white wall of the little 
shrine, perched on the very apex of the pyramidal cap 
of solid granite. Up the steep slope of this pyramid we 
have to climb. It would be impossible, were it not for 
the fact that rough steps have been cut, and great iron 
chains have been riveted to the rock to provide some- 
thing for the hands to grasp. 

That these chains have been there for hundreds of 
years is evident from their worn and ancient appearance, 
and naturally legend has gathered about them. The 
topmost one is said to have been made by Adam him- 
self! A more likely indication of their origin is given 
by a Persian poet, who states that Alexander the Great, 
visiting Ceylon about 330 B.C., caused them to be affixed 
to the rock so that he and his followers might ascend the 
mountain. Much later also, in the thirteenth century 
A.D., we find their existence referred to by another 
famous European traveller, Marco Polo the Venetian, 
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Pulling ourselves up the slope by the help of these 
chains, we find ourselves, at last, upon the top—or 
rather, upon a small space of flat rock, some fifteen 
yards square, with a low parapet of masonry built 
round it. In the centre of this platform, upon a great 
boulder of granite, up which steps have been built, is 
the footprint—or what stands for the footprint—covered 
by a picturesque little tile-roofed canopy. 

We go at once to the shrine, to see the footprint. 
Whether or not there be any actual footprint at all, it is 
nevertheless a holy place, and even if we are not 
Buddhists or Hindis, we remove our shoes, or at least 
our head covering. 

The mark upon the rock is roughly the shape of a 
gigantic footprint—quite three or four feet in length 
and one and a half in breadth. But tradition has said 
that it is a place of worship ;—and that is sufficient for 
the oriental. Let us stand aside, and watch a group of 
Buddhist pilgrims. 

They approach, falling on their knees, crying 
repeatedly ‘‘Sadhu! Sadhu!” Their faces show with 
what real devotion and piety they have awaited this 
supreme moment of the attainment of their goal. They 
then light candles and draw near to the wooden railing 
of the shrine, chanting stanzas in praise of the Lord 
Buddha. One of them, the leader, unrolls a strip of 
five yards of white cloth, and folding it to a suitable 
size, places it over the sacred footprint. More cries of 
“Sadhu!” are raised; the candles are fixed around the 
shrine; the pilgrims prostrate themselves once more 
and retire to repeat their devotions before another little 
shrine at the side of the rock. Here they offer the 
flowers of the coco-nut palm—brought from the plains 
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below, candles, coins, incense, camphor, etc. Close by 
there are several large bronze bells, hung upon an iron 
framework, and each pilgrim rings one of them; one 
stroke, it is said, for each time the pilgrimage has been 
accomplished—the purpose being to call the attention 
of the Devas to the meritorious deed, and to secure 
Their blessing. 

If the pilgrims are Tamils, that is, Hindis, the 
little ceremony is somewhat different. Their proce- 
dure seems more excited—has, in fact, perhaps a touch 
more of fanatic zeal about it. One notices the same 
thing about the pilgrims coming up—especially the 
men—whereas, in the case of the Buddhists, the 
women appear the more devout. The cries of the Tamil 
pilgrims are triumphant, almost warlike: ‘‘ Hari-hara!” 
they shout aloud—this being a name for the divine 
duality, Vishnu-Shiva, Preserver and Dissolver. “ Hari- 
hara!” comes back the response from the depths of the 
jungle-covered slopes below, where other parties are 
climbing. Then, as they come to the shrine, ‘‘ Shiva! 
Shiva! Mahadeva!” (Shiva! Shiva! Mighty God!), is 
the resounding shout. They gather round the holy place, 
and led by one of their number, chant hymns of praise 
to Shiya, invoking Him under many names. Strangely 
different, too, from the Buddhist stanzas, are these Tamil 
hymns. The former are slow, impressive, with a ring- 
ing nasal intonation which calms as well as thrills one. 
The latter are sharp, staccato, full of tremendous reso- 
nance and force; and, one must admit, as much more 
conducive to wild religious ecstasy as the Buddhist 
chants are to meditative trance. 

The singing over, with almost business-like energy 
two of the Hindi pilgrims climb over the rails nearly 
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' on to the very footprint itself, and having first swept 
the sacred mark with a little brush provided for the 
purpose, they sprinkle sandal wood dust and rose water 
over it, filling the whole place with sweet, if rather 
heavy, odours. 

Close by, there are several tall candelabra and 
tripods, and presently the pilgrims may be seen at 
these, lighting little sacrificial fires of coco-nut oil, 
candles, and incense, which serve also, by the way, to 
warm numbed hands and chilled feet. 

All through the night this goes on; and the night 
seems long enough too, for there is but little shelter 
from the wind, and what there is, in the lee of the 
parapet and the rock, is speedily occupied by huddled 
groups vainly trying to keep warm. Fortunately, on 
this particular night there was no rain; but what it 
‘must be like, and: what these poor folk must suffer if 
it does rain, I can hardly imagine. Considering the 
age and the infirmities of many of the pilgrims, not a 
few must ultimately pay with their lives for the privi- 
lege of a night on Shri-pada. It is a costly experience ; 
but I doubt not that they deem it worth while, for at 
all events, the merit gained is sufficient to secure them 
a rebirth in heaven. 

As for ourselves, we sat on the rock, trying by all 
manner of devices to hide from the wind, and en- 
deavouring to doze—but it was impossible; our feet 
got so cold that sleep refused to come, and at length we 
gave it up in despair and sought some other remedy. 
In the dark, on the summit of a shelterless mountain, 
waiting for a dawn still many hours distant, one sets 
aside many scruples which one would humour under 
better conditions. Normally, a dark, dirty hovel, with 
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leaky, thatched roof and a never-swept mud floor, littered ~ 
with old sacking upon which lay several pariah dogs, 
would not strike me as'a desirable resting-place for civil- 
ised human beings. But this was what we found a few 
yards down the mountain slope on the other side. And 
this was what we entered, with positive gratitude; and 
having found some dry leaves and sticks, we lit, after a 
few abortive attempts, a smoky fire. In another five 
minutes I found myself seated on that unspeakable 
sacking (better not examined in daylight), warming my 
numbed feet as best I could between the intervals of 
stoking the fire and wiping my eyes streaming from the 
effect of the pungent smoke. 

Our practical belief in the First Object of the T.S. was 
soon tested severely. Other pilgrims discovered our 
retreat, from the light of the fire, and presently a small 
crowd gathered, till the little hovel was full to over- 
flowing, and we, the original occupiers, were im- 
perceptibly elbowed into the furthest and most insanitary 
corners. Moreover, most of our companions were 
ladies and gentlemen from the estates—in brief, Tamil 
tea coolies—and, unlike their more aristocratic Indian 
countrymen, these good folk are not in the habit of 
taking regular baths, nor, unfortunately for us, had they 
any scruples whatever in running the risk of ceremonial 
defilement by contact with our persons. For about ten 
minutes I struggled hard, meditating curiously (if such 
an expression be permissible) upon the First Object, and 
inwardly murmuring “ karunawai! karunawai!”; then, 
at length, I found the physical plane too powerful for me; 
I could zot forget the lady who was even now elbowing 
her way, via the tenderer regions of my anatomy, towards 
the fire. Moreover, I was choking with the smoke, 
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and | had disturbing visions of the germ-laden condition 
of the atmosphere of that hut. Making, for the benefit 
of my conscience, a rapid mental excuse out of the last 
two facts, I got up and stumbled hastily out of the 
hovel, muttering to my companions unintelligible remarks 
about the smoke. They soon followed; in fact, I flatter 
myself they would have been before me, had they not 
been seated somewhat nearer than I to the door of the 
hut. The next day, one of the pilgrims thanked us for 
having so considerately given up our places at the fire! 

At any rate we were warmer, and we determined 
as far as possible to keep warm by walking up and down 
upon the restricted level space at the summit. It was 
not an easy matter to walk at all, for there were so 
many people lying’ about, rolled up in wraps and 
blankets, that one feared lest one might tread upon 
them. 

At length, at last—the silver of the moonlight began 
to give place to the grey of the dawn, and a tinge of 
light appeared in the east. Then, too, we began to 
perceive what manner of place it was around us. . At 
first nothing seemed visible save a sea of clouds in 
which were set innumerable dark islands, the jungle- 
covered tops of the neighbouring hills. On the eastern 
horizon we could not make out, at first, which were 
hills and which were banks of dark cloud; but the 
clouds soon changed their shapes, and we amused our- 
selves for a time in weaving all sorts of fanciful 
descriptions about them. 

Then we began to see the landscape more clearly, 
for the sea of cloud lifted as the dawn approached. 
Far beneath us—very nearly sheer beneath us—were 
the tops of the densely packed trees, the jungle through 
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which we had climbed the night before. It has an 
almost evil aspect—this jungle. It is of such a for- 
bidding colour and mien. The green of the beech 
woods is gay and lightsome, inviting mankind to wander 
down its sunny glades and picnic upon its soft carpet ; 
the pine forest is dark, but not hostile; it is unearthly 
because its long fingers point ever heavenwards, but it 
has, like the will-o’-the-wisp, a kindly spirit, friendly 
to human kind, though much misunderstood and not 
a little feared. But the tropical jungle—with its long, 
creepy, clammy fingers, ready to weave the winding- 
sheet of any unfortunate mortal who strays from the 
path—has something terrible about it. It does not 
mean to be evil, any more than the- python with 
his deadly coils, but like its wild inhabitants, it is 
simply alien to man; it knows not his ways. The 
oak and the pine, the laurel and the palm are, after 
all, more than half within man’s world; they bow to 
his laws; they submit to be planted and lopped and 
fashioned to his needs. They are natural, yet civilis- 
ed. But the jungle is “ Nature, red in tooth and claw”. 
You can have parks of oaks and beeches, pine copses, 
laurel bowers, palm groves—in all of which man and his 
tree comrades are on the best of terms. But who ever 
heard of such things in the jungle? Man comes to the 
jungle ; he knows instinctively that he cannot tame it. IE 
he wins the battle, the jungle vanishes ; if he loses, then, 
in a few years, the very stones of his temples are torn 
down and tumbled in confusion by innumerable soft 
unearthly fingers; and the moss grows over his 
sepulchre and hides it. 

Such is the work of the jungle here. Weare 
told that, in ancient days, the larger part of Lanka was 
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under cultivation. We have some proof of it, at least, 
in the ruins of the great buried cities—Anuradhapura 
and Polannaruwa—cities of kings, covering in their 
time more ground than Greater London itself. And 
see how the jungle has dealt with them. It has lifted 
up and overturned blocks of granite which must have 
taken the labour of scores of men to put into place; it 
has pulled down palaces and covered them up, till the 
very shape of their foundations is doubtful. And the 
solid masses of masonry which it could not level to the 
ground, the dagabas, relic mounds, some even four 
hundred feet high, it has covered over with great 
trees and creepers till they are scarcely distinguishable 
from the hills of Nature’s own making. 

That is what the jungle has done to these great 
cities of the past, the temples and palaces which their 
royal builders vainly hoped would stand for ever. 
What, then, may it not have done to the lesser works 
of men? What secrets, buried beyond recall, lie all 
around us? What homes and hamlets, what smiling 
fields and humble fanes may have stood here, where 
now we look down upon the impenetrable web of the 
dark branches ? 

Practically all the peaks around us are jungle- 
covered to the very top, except where the sheer granite 
is so bare and steep that it offers no hold to the tree- 
roots; and, even then, ferns and small shrubs will find 
‘a footing somehow in the crevices of the rock. Shri- 
pada is encircled with a ring of lesser peaks, several 
having the same comely and characteristic shape of a 
regular pyramid. In fact, they are so placed that, from 
the south, it appears as if there were three peaks, side 
by side, rising in progressive stages up to the highest 

14 
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and most easterly one, on which we now stand. It is 
not so in reality; the lesser peaks surround Shri-pada 
like satellites. 

And now we begin to get the colours of a fine 
sunrise, and the more distant features of the landscape 
become visible. Beyond the encircling peaks are lesser 
ranges, all jungle-covered, and beyond them, the 
plains, misty-grey in the morning. Still further away, 
a faint grey line—which grows clearer. It is the sea. 

All eyes are now turned to the east, expectant of 
the sunrise, and awaiting what is the most wonderful 
and unique feature of this ‘glorious spectacle. For, 
when the sun appears, the great mountain casts a vast 
shadow over the country. Away to the west it 
stretches, growing shorter, of course, as the sun gets 
higher. 

We wait; the spot where the sun will come over 
the horizon is already golden with light, and the clouds 
above are radiant. The danger is that there will be 
too many, for the sun has apparently come over the 
actual land horizon and is behind the heavy strata of 
the cloud bank, tinging its borders with every shade 
of orange and gold, and lighting the sky above with 
those ineffable green-gold hues which are, to my mind, 
the most lovely of all the lovely features of a dawn—or 
sunset sky. 

For a moment, we turn away, disappointed; the 
shadow does not last more than ten minutes or so after 
sunrise—and we have missed it—almost the chief 
object of our tedious journey. To make the best of what 
we can see, we begin to look around again, towards the 
hills and the distant sea. Suddenly we observe a glow 
upon a distant peak, and glancing sharply round, we 
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see to our joy that the sun has come over the cloud 
bank. Then, far out at sea, as it were—for it is above 
the grey line of the coast—there rises a strange, dark 
triangle, somewhat faint at the base, as if it were part 
of the sea. The apex grows clearer, the sides extend 
downwards, they become further apart, they glide on- 
wards and outwards, immense, enfolding the whole 
foreground—until they stop at the foot of Shri-pada itself. 

“There! look! the shadow! the shadow!” breaks 
forth from many lips in many languages, and all faces 
are eagerly craned towards the marvellous sight. 

And marvellous it is, indeed. I have described its 
outward appearance, but how shall I describe the 
feelings which it awakens? To me it was far more 
inspiring than the footprint, or the shrine, or the 
mountain itself. 

The moment I beheld it I was reminded of the 
picture of the thought of devotion in Mr. Leadbeater’s 
book TZhought-Forms. The shadow has such perfect 
symmetry and such an unearthly radiance. In colour 
it seems to lie between purple and azure, and set, as it 
is, upon the background of the blue-grey sky, the silver- 
grey sea, and the green-grey forests, with the sun’s 
gilding upon the mountain tops and the far horizon, it 
presents a radiant harmony of soft celestial hues, such 
as no earthly colours could reproduce. 

I thought to myself of all the pilgrims there, and of 
the millions before them, with their thoughts of good- 
_ will and reverence and devotion; and of the great Deva, 
the Guardian of the Shrine, Saman-Deviyo who broods 
over Lanka. And it seemed to me that the great 
shadow was the Thought of Saman-Deviyo—the gather- 
ing up into one mighty thought-offering of the myriad 
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prayersand devotions and offerings of all these pilgrims 
of diverse races and religions. He takes them, one and 
all, unto Himself; He perfects them and glorifies them 
and offers them, one sublime sacrifice to the Supreme, 
—His Lord and ours. 

F. Gordon Pearce 


BOOK-LORE 


Cosmologie, by A. E. Thierens, (Electrische Drukkery 
“ Luctor et Emergo,” The Hague.) 


For some considerable time a large work under the above 
title has been lying in the Editorial office of our Magazine. 
It is written in Dutch and consists of three stout volumes, of 
which the sub-titles are: (a) Practical Astrology, (5) Astrology 
as a principle of life conduct, and (c) Scientific essays. The 
author is one of the most talented, original and independent of 
Dutch Theosophical authors and all that he has written up 
to now has been of interest and has deserved attention. The 
contents of the present volumes are, as the title and sub-titles 
indicate, disquisitions, expositions and speculations on cosmolog- 
ical and astrological problems and principles. These are treated 
from a standpoint semi-scientific and semi-mystical, in 
which philosophical considerations and Theosophical views 
have an equal share. It has, unluckily, been impossible to 
find a reviewer who combines a knowledge of Dutch with the 
necessary special bias for the subject and the requisite special 
knowledge enabling him adequately to review these solid 
volumes in which fact and speculation are too closely packed 
to allow for competent criticism on the part of a layman. 
We can therefore, to our regret, do no more than announce the 
appearance of the work and recommend it to such readers as 
can profit by it. It appears to be a solid and striking piece 
of work well worth close study, but it is beyond the anima 
non naturaliter astrologica to pronounce upon it fairly. 
In order to avoid its escaping attention altogether we insert this 
notice, and no doubt the author will believe us when we say 
that we regret having to declare ourselves incompetent to do 
more. We wish him all the success with his labours he 
appears to merit, and reiterate that his other writings make us 
expect that the present work too is of high quality. What 
glimpses we have had of its contents strengthens this im- 
pression. A word of praise too should be given to the excellent 
get-up of the book and of the illustrations it contains. 


Pe ott 
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The Great War: Some Deeper Issues, by W. Tudor-Pole. 
(G. Bell and Sons, Ltd. London, Price 2s. 3d. net.) 


In this book the deeper issues of the War are considered 
from the point of view of the visionary. Part I deals with the 
underlying causes of the War and the meaning of the struggle 
for each one of us. The eye of the visionary has watched a 
great spiritual wave descending towards the world of men and 
women and coming into conflict with the forces of darkness, 
symbolic of man’s selfishness, sensualism and ignorance, the 
first wide external effect being the present War. “ Superficial- 
ly it would appear that Germany has plunged the world into 
war. This is partially true, but if we look back into the last 
few centuries we shall see that nearly all the countries of 
Europe are responsible, among them Great Britain, which now 
at last is fighting a war on higher principles, and she and her 
Allies will therefore in the end prove victorious.” 


With regard to the question: What does the War portend 
for us?—the visionary sees a new light dawning within the 
individual consciousness. Selfish individualism is giving 
place to a broader view in which each becomes a part of the 
whole and as this new light illumines the individual and the 
nation the two great evils now rising to the surface—wars and 
the sex evil, will be destroyed. Wonderful spiritual illumina- 
tion will shortly become apparent in Poland and Russia— 
particularly through the Slavonic race. The author does not 
believe in a Russian danger, but on the contrary bids us look 
out towards the East, the Slavonic child-soul being destined to 
bring new light into the world. 


Part II is the reprint of an article from The Quest on the 
passing away of Major P., giving an interesting account of the 
phenomena clairvoyantly observed by the writer, and of the 
experiences purporting to be those of the dying man himself. 
The description of a shadowy form hovering over the physical 
body, connected by two cords which are broken at the moment 
of death, is familiar to students of Theosophy, though the idea 
of two cords, instead of one only, is new. 


Part III contains “Leaves from the Notebook of a 
Visionary,” suggestions about prayer, meditation, preparation 
for sleep, etc., also some visions and prophecies about the War 
which is said to have been lost and won already on the higher 
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planes, though destined to go on down here. The powers of 
spiritual darkness, having been ejected from the higher regions, 
have descended towards lower states of evolution and will 
continue their descent until ultimate destruction overtakes 
them. 1915 was given as a likely date for the ending of the 
War, and succeeding years are said to be full of opportunities for 
securing illumination and help from the invisible world. 
Central Europe will probably become a group of Federated 
States, like America, the dominion of the larger Powers 
disappearing. This will presage the coming of universal 
brotherhood. 

Such are, briefly put, the contents of this little book. Full 
of the highest aspiration it affords instructive reading and 
meets one of the demands of the present time, for there can 
be no doubt that the great war has among other things caused 
a greater interest in the deeper problems of life, an eagerness 
to be convinced of the continuity of life and a readiness to 
listen to messages from the invisible world. We heartily 
recommend this book, hoping that the author’s visions may 
become true and that the dawn of the new era will be close 


at hand. 
A.'S. 


Saint Catherine of Siena, by C. M. Antony. (Burns and 
Oates, Ltd., London, Price 6s.) 

Tender indeed and delicately sensitive must be the fingers 
that unravel the threads of truth and fiction in the lives of the 
Saints for they are bound up with so much passionate devotion 
and reverence. Only skilled hands can be trusted to remove 
the strands of blind credulity without wounding the hearts 
round which they are entwined. 

In reviewing this book then we will not attempt discussion 
of the super-normal phenomena that it records; but we believe 
it would be an excellent thing if some trained observer of 
psychic phenomena, either within the church or outside it, 
would make a scientific study of the lives of the Saints, 
sift the wheat from the chaff, and properly classify the 
phenomena. 

“Miracles” apart, however, Catherine of Siena was a 
sufficiently remarkable woman. From earliest childhood she 
gave evidence not only of mystical tendencies but of a very 
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unusual development of will power. This gave her not only 
the mastery of the appetites of her physical body by means of 
long fasts and “ disciplines,’ not only the control of her 
character, but also an extraordinary influence in the highest 
political and ecclesiastical circles of her time. It was she 
who induced Gregory XI to return from France and make 
Rome once more the “home” of the Popes and the true 
“heart” of the Church. It was she who continually advocated 
the organisation of Crusades to the Holy Land so that the 
unrest, which was raging like a fever throughout Italy, might 
be directed into a safe channel. And she took a prominent 
part in the great Schism which occurred in 1378. In it she 
naturally supported Urban VI, the Pope whom she at last 
regarded as “the true Christ on earth”. She worked 
assiduously to avoid this great breach and her failure to do so 
was her death-blow. The account of this momentous happen- 
ing in the Church of Rome provides the historical interest of 
the book and it is instructive to have the views of those 
“within” the Church. Brother or Father Antony has 
taken some pains to verify dates, etc., given in the books which 
he has consulted in writing this biography. 

Catherine of Siena exerted a very wide and strong 
personal as well as political influence. She had a perfect 
genius for friendship and the devotion she inspired was, in 
some cases, extraordinary. She was loved and reverenced 
by all classes though she was the daughter of a dyer, and it 
seems probable that her power over both men and women 
was quite as much due to the magnetism of an unusual sweet- 
ness of nature as to her reputation of saintliness. 

The book is well worth reading as the biography of a truly 
noble woman, as the account of a very fateful epoch in the 
history of Roman Catholicism and as a record of mystical 
experiences, not the least of which was the book written by 
Catherine in five days in a state of trance. This book 
** written in the purest and most idiomatic Tuscan” places her 
in the front rank of writers of the 14th Century. 

There are several interesting illustrations, the binding 
and printing are good and the whole appearance of the book 
reflects credit upon the publishers. 


A. E. A, 
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Muthumeenakshi, The Autobiography of a Brahmin Girl, by 
A. Madhaviah, translated from Tamil by one of his daughters. 
(Law Printing House, Madras, Price Ten Annas. Copies 
to be had of K. Raghavier, Cheyur, Chingleput District.) 


The aim of this little book is to help social reform by 
boldly exposing some of the evils existing in South India. It 
gives a realistic picture of the unhappy fate of a Brahmin girl, 
of the cruel treatment of many young widows, of the supersti- 
tions still too prevalent in Indian homes, of the mercenary 
proceedings in the matrimonial market and of some of the 
evils of the caste system. Written in Tamil and translated 
into English by the author’s daughter, the style and mode of 
expression are purely eastern; it is a plain story told in simple 
Indian fashion and for this very reason the picture impresses 
one as true to life, though to the Western reader the' conditions 
described would seem incredible if the author’s name did 
not guarantee their accuracy. 


May this story find a wide circulation and thus be one of 
the means of bringing about much needed social reforms. 


A. S. 


Annual Report of the Smithsonian Institution. 1914. 
(Washington, Government Printing Office. 1915.) 


The chief interest of this well-known annual publication 
to the general public outside the U.S. A. lies not so much in 
the report proper, as in the general appendix, which contains 
short popular articles, written by scientists of repute (chiefly 
though not exclusively American) on various scientific 
subjects, embodying specially the more recent work. Out of 
the seven hundred odd pagés of the present volume the report 
takes up only 132, the rest being occupied by the general 
appendix. The articles, as usual, are of a very representative 
character, no branch of science being omitted except psy- 
chology. I am glad to note that Professor J. C. Bose of 
Calcutta writes one about his own work on “ Plant-autographs 


and their revelations”. 


G. S. A. 
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Peeps into the Psychic World, by M. Mac Dermot Crawford. 
(The Eveleigh Nash Co., Ltd., London. Price 3s. 6d. net.) 


This volume deals with “the occult influence of jewels 
and many other things,” and is sure to create interest just now 
when the world in general is turning its attention to psychic 
matters. To a lover of jewels, the chapter dealing with their 
occult influence will be eagerly read. Here we find stories 
illustrative of the good fortune or.ill fortune attendant on those 
who wear certain gems, and we gather that their influence 
depends ontwo factors, namely, the wearer of the “ stones,”’ and 
their history, for the great jewels of the world have a history 
and seem in some subtle psychic way to influence the wearer 
by reason of that history. We hear of lucky diamonds, and of 
the unlucky opal. Altogether a most entertaining collection 
of facts, and legends—which may be true, but for the truth of 
which, of course, the author cannot vouch. 


Later we are given instances, among “ the many other 
things,” of people who have glimpses of their past lives, 
stories of those who have had presentiments which were 
justified afterwards in the light of subsequent events ; com- 
munications from “‘ the other side”’ are recorded; the work of 
“invisible helpers,” especially during the present war, to- 
eae with mysterious apparitions to the soldiers—all find 
a place. 


The whole book is a collection of facts and historical 
traditions, which have been most carefully compiled. It is 
interestingly written, and the reader who takes up the book 
will have a pleasant two hours before him. We,do not think, 
however, that the book will have—perhaps it is not intended 
to have—that arresting power concealed within its pages which 
influences life. It is not to be compared, for instance, with 
the Letters from a Living Dead Man. But, as an entertaining 
potpourri of psychic tales, it is quite a success. 


{eis bale 


Studies in Love and Daring, by A.S.L., (Mrs. Hugh Jones.) 
(Wm. Rider and Son, Ltd., London. Price 3s. 6d. net.) 


Almost everyone has known the pleasure of “ making up” 
the life-story of people met casually in tram or train who show 
a few outstanding characteristics in exceptional circumstances. 
It is the same faculty which A. S. L. possesses in a superior 
degree, and by which she creates “ fiction founded on fact ” 
out of the slight incidents recounted in the Gospels about the 
minor characters whose lives were changed by contact with 
Jesus. By her imagination she conjures up the causes which 
eventuated in the recorded result, as in the case of Joseph 
of Arimathea, and by her interpretative power links a story 
of the past to its elucidation of the problems of the present 
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in a way that shows she is one of Emerson’s “ Unitarians of a 
United World ”. Thus the searchlight of a unified vision of 
past, present and future; of an individual with a type; of a 
single incident with a world wide root-problem, illuminates 
many dark corners in life, and reveals how the Master could 
transform them, if served by bold, ardent, self-sacrificing 
followers. 


It is lack of earnestness in living the spiritual life that has 
deprived Christianity of the attractive power cf romance, 
heroism, and altruism such as the present Armageddon, for 
instance, has called forth, but these valuable studies clearly 
demonstrate that the Divine Adventure is instinct with 
superlative demands for love and daring, and brings oppor- 
tunities for the expression of these to “ the man in the street ” 
—as with Cyrus suddenly ordered to carry the Cross—or the 
woman at the well, to rich and poor alike. Indeed they form 
an illustration. of Christ’s power working without distinction 
of race, creed, caste or sex, which will prove an incentive to 
every Theosophist reader to live more strenuously than before, 
strengthened by the watchword “‘ The readiness is all.” 

New. 


NOTES 


The Hound of Heaven, by Frances Thompson, printed in a 
neat, handy and clear form, is welcorne. Messrs. Burns and 
Oates deserve the thanks of the reading world for this shilling 
publication. 

Who has not heard of The Great God Pan, by Arthur 
Machen ? All Theosophists find the tale more than interesting. 
It ought to find a very wide sale published in this cheap shill- 

‘ing volume by Messrs Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton Kent and 
Co., Ltd. Copies are available at T. P. H., Adyar. 

The name of Edward Carpenter is well known as the 
writer of very thoughtful books. His readers will enjoy the 
beautiful essay on The Story of My Books published by George 
Allen and Unwin, Ltd. for 6d. Copies are available at T. P. H., 
Adyar. 

Fellowship with God is a compiled Message of joy, peace, 
and reconciliation from the utterances of the Rev. Ati & 
Campbell at the City Temple from 1903—1915, published by 
The Christian Commonwealth Office. 

In the Hours of Meditation, by A Disciple, comes from The 
Prabuddha Bharata press and contains 30 meditations. 

incipal Paranjpye of Fergusson College, Poona, has 
ee in his usual able manner a life-sketch of Pro- 
fessor Karve, the well-known Patriot and selfless worker in 
the cause of the regeneration of Indian women. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


A POINT OF DOGMA 
To THE EDITOR OF “THE THEOSOPHIST ” 


It is seldom that I ask you, my dear fellow-worker, to 
allow me to speak a word through THE THEOSOPHIST, but 
I am to do so now. 


In this May number, in the article by our esteemed and 
well-loved brother, C. Jinarajadasa, and which otherwise, as 
usual, I appreciate well, he says: “ As a mighty atonement 
takes place when a consecrated priest transmutes bread and 
wine into the body and blood of a saviour, etc.” Now I do 
think that, as this is an article passed by you, and not a letter, 
a note from your hand for the sake of the public should have 
been added to this very clear declaration of the essentials of 
this dogma of the old Churches. For on the face of it, it is as 
potent a declaration for the priestly power as could be ex- 
pressed, it being, one would presume, implied that only through 
a consecrated priest can this miracle be effected. 


Surely the lack of this note cannot signify that you accept 
this literal interpretation of a word which, [even without any 
reference to those recorded to have been used by Jesus (see 
St. John’s Gospel, chap 6.) wherein he, over and again, tries 
to let these Jews see that he speaks symbolically of the 
spiritual essences that come out of Heaven for the ncurishing 
of the spiritual nature] is recognised by the enlightened to 
be a word for the use of “babes,” and to refer really to the 
spiritual and not to these physical elements, the symbol being 
here used as always for the “ babes,” which “ babes” fellows 
of the T. S. are surely understood not tobe. I am desirous, my 
dear Editor, that you print this, as many things I have written 
might, if thus literally interpreted, lead astray those very souls 
whom I have desired to serve in the Truth. 


I thank you, my esteemed fellow-worker, in anticipation. 


JAMES L. MACBETH BAIN 
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CRIMINAL STATISTICS 
TO THE EDITOR OF “ THE THEOSOPHIST ” 


With regret many of us have seen Mr. Leadbeater’s 
statistics on the German Criminals in the April THEOSO- 
PHIST. Our regret has been greatly increased by finding his 
article incorrect, as the enclosed cutting will show. Duty to 
the movement calls for an effort to undo the harm done as far 
as possible. 


A nation is not judged by its criminals, any more than a 
school is judged by its bad boys. 


Militarism has been rampant in Germany and would 
naturally increase the number of criminals. 


If statistics are given, all nations of the world should be 
included. 


The birth of a child out of wedlock is not necessarily a 
crime. 


Statistics of rape out of wedlock are given, but nothing is 
said of rape legalised by marriage, of which thousands of 
women complain. Submission to the marriage law is not 
necessarily a sign of virtue. 


“ Terval,” Paignton, England H. B. Hyams 


HYSTERICAL STATISTICS 


By Harotp Picton, B.Sc. 


» 


The Anti-German Union and the writers of such books as “ Degenerate 
Germany,” have a genius for transforming everything into hysteria. Even 
cold figures begin under their influence to palpitate with hate. Such a 
transformation, however, does not make for accuracy. Figures are difficult 
things to handle, and they yield us truth only when our one desire is to find 
it; even then not without much labour and trouble. A little personal 
acquaintance with people tells us more than volumes of statistics about them, 
but statistics are a facile method of giving misleading information about those 


whom we do not know. 


The chief device of the hate-mongers is to take any figures that serve their 
end without further investigation into their validity. For instance, if we use 
the Statesman’s Year Book, we find under “‘ Criminal Statistics” of the United 
Kingdom, the number of persons convicted after trial. Taking the year 1908 
(of which I happen to have a good many figures by me), the figures for 
England and Wales are about 12,000. Our somewhat unpractised friends 
compare this figure at once with convictions in the German Empire and 
obtain a result highly favourable to their cause, namely, 3°11 convictions per 
ten thousand inhabitants in England and Wales, as against 124 in the case of 
the German Empire. The Germans, they conclude, are forty times as criminal 
as we are, and they are so satisfied with this result that they carry their 
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investigation no further. Did they do so, they would make the (for them) un- 
pleasant discovery that they have in the figures quoted for this side omitted 
146,000 summary convictions. The mistake is easily made, but to publish such 
careless figures, and to base upon them a lesson of undying hatred, surely 


calls for condemnation. 


Let us, however, pursue our investigation. The corrected figures 
give for England and Wales about 45 convictions per ten thousand 
inhabitants. The members of Anti-German Unions may at this point 
still assert that the criminality of Germany is nearly three times as 
great as that of England and Wales. There will, however, be one little fly 
in the ointment. In Prussia, the focus of most anti-German hate, the con- 
victions are only 88, as against an average of 124 for the whole of Germany. 
This might (if they stopped to find it out) make them suspect that criminal 
statistics are not necessarily a sure guide to the hatefulness of a people. 
Further investigation would bring even more startling evidence in support of 
this conclusion. In France, the number of convicted persons, “ excluding 
those under 16 and certain others,’”’ amounted in 1907 to 696,000. On a 
population of about 39 million this gives us 178 convictions per ten thousand 
inhabitants. On the basis of these figures, the anti-Germans should surely 
become even more anti-French. 


Indeed, our own Empire should certainly not escape their condemnation. 
In Canada, the convictions amount to about 126 per ten thousand inhabitants. 
If the sacredness of the British cause is to be based upon statistics of crime, 
it is plain that Canadian troops should be hurried back to their degenerate 
home! But, alas, there are worse cases! In New South Wales there were 
in 1908, 63,390 convictions in a population of 14 million, or 422 convictions per 
ten thousand inhabitants! It is, on the whole, better not to play with criminal 
statistics, when one is wishing to inculcate doctrines of hate. The serpents 
fashioned by hate have a way of turning round to bite their creator, This war 
has, I confess, made a complete Pacifist of me, but if I were a fighter I think I 
would try hard to fight without indulging in abuse. One is less likely to be | 


ridiculous. 


SIR THOMAS MORE 


In the July issue of THE THEOSOPHIST you printed a 
correction by ‘‘ A Student of English History ” of a supposed 
assertion of mine that Wolsey betrayed to death Sir Thomas 
More. But I say nowhere in my article (June number) that 
Wolsey betrayed Sir Thomas More to death. I use the word 
“betrayal ” on page 315 to refer to the attempt-of Wolsey to have 
More banished by the King.’ Will you therefore acquit me 
of this gross error—or perhaps my kindly critic will read me 
more carefully and make the correction ? 


Ananda College, Colombo FRITZ KUNZ 


1See pages 312 and 313. 
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nd d By H. P. | BLAVATSKY & ar COTT 


THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 


The Theosophical Society. was formed at. New York, Nevombet 17, 1876, “and ¥ 
porated at Madras, April 3, 1905, It is an absolately unsectarian body of seekers 
Truth, striving to serve humanity on spiritual lines, and therefore endeayouring | t 
materialisin and revive religious tendency. . Its three declared objects are: 


Shes 
First.—To form a nucleus of the Universal Brotherhood of phn NTE, without distinetion os 
of race, creed, sex, caste or colour. a 


Seconp.—To encourage the study of comparative religion, philosophy and science. Saas - 
TH1Rp.—To investigate the unexplained laws of nature and the powers latent in man, 


_ ‘Tas TuwosopHicat Society is composed of students, belonging to any religion in the — 
world or to none, who are united by their approval of the above objects, by their wish te | 
remove religious. antagonisms and to draw together men of good will, whatsoever their 
religious opinions, and by their desire to study religious truths and to share the results of 
their studies with others. Their bond of union is not the profession of a common belief, but 
a common search and aspiration for Truth. They hold that Truth should be sought by 
study, by reflection, by purity of life, by devotion to high ideals, and they regard Truth as a — 
prize to be striven for, not as a dogma to be imposed by authority. They consider that —~ 
belief should be the result of individual study or intuition, and not its antecedent, and should 
rest on knowledge, not on assertion. ‘I'hey extend tolerance to all, even to the: intolerant, 
‘not as a privilege they bestow, but asa duty they perform, and they seek to remove ignoranee, - 
not to punish it. They see every religion as an expression of the Divine Wisdom, and 
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THE THEOSOPHIST 


ON THE WATCH-TOWER 


“THINGS move swiftly in these days of preparation 
: for the Coming, for great are the changes in the 
world which mark the closing of one Age, and the 
opening of another. The passages in the Christian 
Gospels, so familiar and so terrifying to many Christians, 
do but tell in figurative language the portents which 
accompany the turning over of a new page in the great 
book of Evolution. H. P. Blavatsky wrote of the early 
years of this twentieth century as a time during which 
many accounts between the Nations would be settled, 
and her words are being worked out before our eyes. 
The ancient throne of the Celestial Empire in the East 
came crashing down not long ago, and on the ruins has 
arisen a Republic, the hugest in the world, comprising 
some 400 millions of people. Now the modern throne 
of Peter the Great has fallen, in the semi-eastern Empire 
- of Russia, fallen at a touch it would seem, and causing no 
~ commotion in Russia herself. In Russia, asin Germany 
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and Austria, the Government was an autocracy, and the 
Spirit of the Age is against autocracies ; everything, save 
that Spirit, was against the success of the Revolution— 
an ignorant peasantry, a shackled Press, a tyrannous 
police, ‘administrative orders” consigning untried 
men to prison and exile. But the imperial throne has 
toppled over without resistance worth the name, 
hunger, as is ever the case in Revolutions, being the 
final impelling cause. It is significant that one of the 
first acts of the crowd was, as in France in July, 1789, 
to attack their Bastille, the fortress of Peter and Paul, 
and to set free the political prisoners. If the Duma 
can hold its own, a fairer day will dawn for Russia, and 
liberty will replace autocracy. 
ahd 

What will be the result on the Central Powers? 
Will the thrones of the Hohenzollerns and the Haps- 
burgs follow that of the Romanofs? It will be a happy 
day for Europe if the contagion of the revolutionary 
spirit spread, as it well may, and if we see the great 
European tyrannies crumbling into pieces before our 
eyes. Germany, above all, has chosen the evil path, 
and her fall is sure, and we may well hope that 
the brief Imperial sway of the Hohenzollerns, dating 
only from 1871, will soon be over. But the German 
people, well educated as they are, may yet be less fitted 
for Liberty than the ignorant Russians, for the Germans 
have been so drilled and organised, all initiative has 
been so starved out of them, that they may be like 
a limb paralysed by long inaction in a casing of 
plaster, into which the power of movement returns 


but slowly. 


* 
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We who, as Theosophists, have learned to look on 
the scroll of history as the unrolling of a definite Plan, 
in which each Race and Sub-Race and Nation plays its 
own part, cannot but watch the present happenings 
with intensest interest, as each new event comes into 
sight, and is seen as a fragment of the great mosaic. 
In that Plan, as often said, the bringing together of 
India and Great Britain was for the helping of the 
world ; partly in order that India’s priceless treasures of 
spiritual knowledge might be circulated over all the 
world in the language that is the most widely spread at 
the present time, and thus reach and influence the 
virile but unspiritual younger Nations, springing from 
the sturdy British stock. Partly also that the Indians, who 
had so deeply sinned by their divisions, might be driven 
together by a foreign rule and prepared to makea 
united Nation. Partly that the literature of Freedom, 
found nowhere in such splendid form and instinct with 
such fiery passion as in the tongue of Milton, Burke 
and Shelley, might re-awaken in India her sleeping 
traditions of intellectual freedom, out of which all other 
forms of freedom grow, and might drive that mighty 
force into modern channels, to irrigate the vast extent of 
Indian life.. Through the union of India and Great 
Britain, at first as ruler and ruled, and then as willing, 
equal partners in a world-wide Empire, humanity 
was to be prepared for the Coming of the World- 
Teacher, and the foundations of a new civilisation were 
to be laid. 
"'* : 

I have often pointed out in the past, and have just 
repeated, that Great Britain was peculiarly fitted for 
her task by her own past history and present 
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constitution. I may reproduce here that which I wrote 
in New /ndia on March 19th: 


Great Britain—which does not include Ireland—is by 
far the freest country in the world, not only freer than the 
Central Powers, but freer than the Republic of France and 
even than the Republic of the United States of America. She 
has a free Press, and personal liberty is less shackled than in 
any other land; there is less interference with personal 
liberty there than anywhere else in the world, and property is 
safe from executive seizure outside the law. It is because of 
this that the British throne is safer than any other, and it is 
because of this that Great Britain was chosen, out of the com- 
peting European Powers, to bring India into the circle of free 
World-Powers. East and West, Asia and Europe, can only 
be brought together in peaceful and harmonious union 
through Great Britain and India, standing side by side as Free 
Nations, in close and intimate co-operation. If the primacy of 
Asia falls either to Japan or China—both Fourth-Race Nations 
—evolution will suffer a serious set-back. 


Great Britain and India together are the natural 
leaders of Asia, for the civilisations of eastern Asia 
have been largely dominated by Indian thought. The 
Lord Buddha is followed by millions in Japan, China, 
Tibet and Siam. Japan has long looked to India as to 


the Mother of her people. The hoary antiquity of 


China, ante-dating the birth of the Aryan Race, has 
been deeply leavened by her thought and culture. The 
peoples of Persia, Mesopotamia, the Caucasus, Arabia, 
are all branches of the wide-spreading banyan-tree, 
rooted in India, and those branches have spread over 
Europe itself, the Kelt and the Teuton finding in the 
Aryan root-stock the ancient unity now separated into 
such wide divergencies. What more fitting than that 
India and Great Britain, the eldest and the youngest, 
grey Mother and lusty Daughter, should meet again in the 
Family Home, and claim their joint Heritage? May it 


not be that, in this terrible War, there may be developed: 


by the wondrous alchemy of God a binding material to 
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unite the East and West? We must not forget that 
this union is part of the preparation for the Coming, and 
that the great Eastern Teacher who once came as the 
Christ—has not every great religious Teacher been born 
in the East ?—wills that eastern Nations shall be 
recognised as part of the mighty family of Aryan 
freemen. Not to be “despised and rejected” does He 
return among men, but to be reverenced and followed, 
Asiatic though He be. 
r % 

To come down from these high themes, from the 
mountain, whence glimpses of the Promised Land are to 
be seen, to the common light of day, the common events 
of life. Yet the event to be noted is uncommon, and it 
has happened, most uncommonly, in Spain. Dr. Manuel 
de Brioude, Professor of Physiology in the University 
of Seville, joined the Theosophical Society, and, greatly 
daring, “en pleine faculté de médicine,’ defended the 
teachings of H. P. Blavatsky, knowing that he would 
thereby lose the post which he desired. However, the 
tribunal approved his thesis, and he rejoices to have 
been the first man in Spain to have spoken of Theosophy 
in a University assembly. Furthermore, he is endeav- 
ouring to eliminate vivisection, like a true Theosophist. 
H. P. B.’s faithful pupil, Senor Don José Xifré, who 
has laboured against such tremendous obstacles in 
Spain, must rejoice over this brave worker. 


* * 

Our members belonging to the Bradford Lodge of the 
Society will be glad to know that Mr. C. Jinarajadasa is 
giving two lectures entitled ““ Child Welfare in a Model 

Municipality,” the Municipality being Bradford. The 
first lecture. was delivered on March 15th, and the 
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audience was deeply interested in the fine series of 
lantern slides on which the lecture was founded. He 
showed us all the arrangements made by the Munici- 
pality for the care of the expectant mother, the new- 
born babe, the milk supply, the babies’ hospital, and 
they were followed with keen attention. He reminded 
us that similar care might be shown here, ending with 
the remark, which I fear is but too true, that the 
difficulty was not “ too little money but too little heart ”’. 
The lecture was delivered under the auspices of the 
League of Parents and Teachers, the objects of which 
are “to bring about the abolition of corporal punishment 
both in homes and in schools,” and “to spread among 
parents and teachers a knowledge of the latest ideas in 
educational _science which affect the training of 
children”. The League is fortunate in having among 
its officers so capable an exponent of its teachings as 
our wise and gentle Brother. 
: Ae 

This number begins a new volume, and I ask our 
subscribers to help us to increase our circulation, for in 
these hard times, with dear paper, and even that 
difficult to get, things are not smooth. We have been 
obliged to decrease the amount of matter because of the 
cost of paper, and the new postal regulations are 
burdensome, making all casual sales impossible. The 
restrictions placed on the Press by the Local Govern- 
ment prevent me from writing the comments on 
passing events, in the light of Theosophy and of Occult- 
ism, which formed one of the most valuable and 
interesting features of the paper. The events which 


mark the preparation of the world for the Coming of the~ 


World-Teacher are inevitably world-changing, and show’ - 
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themselves in political movements, and these are barred: 
If it were a question of personal loss and suffering, I 
should be indifferent, and should go on till forcibly 
repressed... But the Vasanta Press is the centre of our 
propaganda, and, considering the whole work, I do not 
feel justified in allowing its forfeiture for one part of 
the work. And I would ask my readers to bear the 
deprivation until we have liberty of the Press in India. 
At present, a Local Government can forfeit the firs- 
security, and then the second security and the press on 
its own motion. An appeal to the High Court is permit- 
ted, but is useless; first, because, by the decision of two 
High Courts, any publication can be brought within the 
** all-embracing”’ clauses of the Act; secondly, because 
in cases in which the High Court declares the action of 
Government to be illegal—as pronounced by the High 
Court of Madras in my own case—it is powerless to 
give a remedy. The action taken by Government 
cannot be foreseen; some papers are allowed to say the 
most violent things and go scatheless ; others are struck 
down for passages far less violent. The usefulness and 
value of THE THEOSOPHIST have been much lessened 
by the fetters placed on the Vasanta Press by 
the Local Government, but this is not without 
its usefulness, as it helps the whole world—for our 
circulation is world-wide—to know how we are 
governed in India as regards the liberty of the Press, 
and has aroused wide sympathy in the United States 
of America and in other countries, where subscribers 
have read what has been written here, and find it 
incredible that an English Government should act in 
such fashion. Some copies have reached Java, 
mutilated a2 /a Russe. Our circulation has seriously 


a. 
a: 
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fallen, owing to this Government action, but I think 
that. the faithful should share the burden with me, and 
thus lighten it. Many might take a second copy and 
place it in a _ public library, and thus utilise the 
repression. 


* 
* 


I have arranged to contribute a series of talks to a 
class, of which the first have appeared, and trust that 
these may prove useful to the studious. A few more 
“Rents in the Veil of Time” are available, and these 
will appear, in order to replace the “ dangerous matter.” 
In this and other ways, we shall try to increase the 
interest of our magazine. But to my own people 
I appeal to help, apart from any question of interest. 


BIRTHDAY THOUGHTS’ 


17TH NOVEMBER 18750 


By H. BAILLIE-WEAVER 


Pile Theosophical Society is no longer an infant; 

it is a vigorous growing child with all the 
pains and difficulties inseparable from that stage. It 
has done a great work in the world already, though no 
doubt small in comparison with the work which it can 
and will do in the future. 

Now in looking back at its beginnings one is struck, 
at least I am, by what, from a physical plane view- 
point, I can only term the unsuitability of the agents 
chosen to lay the foundations. I never had the 


1 A paper read at the Headquarters of the English Section on November 
_ 17th, 1916. 


oe 
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advantage of seeing, let alone becoming acquainted 
with, either Madame Blavatsky or Colonel Olcott, and 
therefore I can speak only as I have heard or read. 
But so speaking, I can imagine few persons less suitable, 
in the opinion of the type of man commonly known as 
“the man in the street,” for the work which those two 
were given to do and which those two did. Neither 
from training, habits, nor social position, did they answer 
to any ordinary test of suitability, at least so it seems to 
me. And let me here parenthetically remark that the 
ordinary test of suitability is very important when you 
remember that the majority of the people with whom 
those two, like other teachers and reformers, had to 
deal (and with whom, by the way, the Theosophical 
Society has still to deal), were ordinary people. 

This curious state of things seems to be usually, if 
not invariably, as I incline to think, the case with all 
great evolutionary movements. It would almost appear 
as if the greater and more wide-reaching the movement 
is going to be, the more inconvenient and full of draw- 
backs and blemishes are the environment and conditions 
of every one and everything connected with its begin- 
ings. Take only one other great movement, with the 
early story of which, as conventionally told and accepted, 
we are all familiar, vzz., the Christian Movement. No 
doubt that story is imperfect, when not absolutely in- 
correct, in many particulars which the Churches 
still teach to be essential. No doubt when, if ever, 
the right, full version is given to the world, familiar 
dates and incidents, teachings and conceptions which 
are still accepted, even by Christian progressives, may 
have to be abandoned; but I do not think that 
any amount of correction will ever show that 
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the Christian Movement started in what can be termed 
a helpful environment, or was engineered and guided 
by persons, starting with the Master Himself, whom 
the ordinary clever, well-educated, cultured, influential 
people of the day would have dreamed of choosing for 
the purpose. 

The explanation of this phenomenon—assuming I 
am right in my opinion that it is a phenomenon common 
to most if not all of the great evolutionary movements 
which have been organised and got going in the world 
—is, I imagine, partly that the standard whereby the 
great and eminent—not to mention our friend “the 
man in the street’’—judge of suitability, is not the 
right one, and partly that the best possible cannot in 
the nature of things be the basis of choice, but instead 
the best available. 

However, whatsoever the explanation of the 
phenomenon be, it teaches several important lessons, as 
_it seems to me, and among them are four, upon one of 
which I will dilate somewhat. The other three I have 
only time to touch on. 

1. The first lesson is that, although the people 
connected with the beginnings of a movement 
which they believe to be of wide-reaching 
importance, nay even essential to the well-being 
of Humanity, should strive to do everything 
according to the best standard, should strive to 
obtain for their movement, and the enterprises 
deemed desirable in connection with it, the best 
expert advice and methods they can command, 
they must not be disappointed if they cannot win 
the approval and support of the learned, the 
scientific, the influential, They must not be 
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_ disappointed if they cannot get such even to 
treat them seriously, or at best as better than 
lunatics with lucid intervals; they must not be 
disappointed if everything they do is judged 
unfairly ; they must not be disappointed if the 
benefit of the doubt is always given against 
them instead of in their favour. 

2. The second lesson is that, while always trying 
to gain adherents of good social position and 
acknowledged intellectual ability, as well as 
others of a different type, so as to have at 
their disposal propagandists suitable for all 
kinds of human material, and thus to be able 
to adopt the line of least resistance in all 
cases, they must never imagine that social 
position, education or intellectual attainments 
are essential to progress in the work. 

_ Not to mention the case of the immediate followers 
of the Christ, 2,000 years ago, think of the early total 
abstainers; think of their ignorance of physiology, of 
the elementary facts of medical science; think of the 
so-called vulgarity of many of them, of the inaccuracy 
and exaggeration of many of their statements and asser- 
tions; think of the forces arrayed against them, of the 
attitude of the great and eminent, and of the vast majority 
of the medical profession, leaders as well as rank and 
file. Think that Benjamin Ward Richardson, a quali- 
fied man connected with the beginnings of the first 
Temperance Hospital was threatened by the Royal 
College of Physicians with a prosecution for manslaugh- 
ter if a patient died in that Hospital! And then think-of 
the present position of the movement those “ inferior” 
people initiated! It is not too much to say that those 
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ignorant fanatics, as they were called, have beaten the 
whole medical profession hip and thigh; have forced 
those eminent scoffers, those learned scientific gibers, 
to revise all their opinions and teachings on the sub- 
ject of alcohol in the light of evidence they had no 
hand in providing and collecting, nay, did their best 
to stifle. 

3. The third lesson is that they must have infinite 
patience with the peculiarities and weaknesses 
of their co-workers, being ever mindful that 
in all probability they themselves have their 
full share of those peculiarities or weaknesses, 
or of others equally trying, and always striving 
in fact to remember the best and forget the 
worst in their fellows. But (and this is most 
important to note) at the same time they must 
distinguish sharply between patience with 
others as fat as they themselves are concerned, 
and weakness in dealing with others where 
the good of the Cause is concerned. : 

Nothing seems to me more dangerous than the 

- unwillingness, when not inability, which many people 
display to make this distinction. I maintain that where 
the good of the Cause is concerned, no excuse should 
be made or accepted. I1f people are unsuitable for 
official connection with the Movement, or for any 
position therein which may cause outsiders to identify 
any aspect of the movement with them, they must be 
removed from that official connection, from that position, 
at whatever cost; even though their unsuitability arises 
from reasons with which they are in no way concerned ; 
even although the genuineness of their: devotion to the 
~Movement cannot be doubted. 
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Take a physical instance to illustrate my point. 
No one would, I think, seriously contend that for a job 
involving active physical exertion a cripple should be 
chosen, however much we might sympathise with his 
physical disability, which might be due, say, to the kick 
of a drunken father. Well, right selection is just as 
much imposed upon us in the case of disability of a 
non-physical kind as of a physical kind, and is under 
exactly the same conditions. The test in every case is 
and always must be the good of the Cause, irrespective 
of every other consideration whatsoever, and the 
benefit of the doubt must always be given to the 
Cause as against the individual. 

4. The fourth and last lesson I would draw from the 
phenomenon of the initial difficulties due to un- 
suitable agents and unfavourable environment, 
which seems to me to beset the beginnings of 
nearly all, if not all, evolutionary movements, is 
that slowness of growth in the numbers of 
those who openly join and associate themselves 
with any new movement should never be con- 
sidered discouraging, or as more than one way 
of testing progress, and that not the best way. 

How could it be otherwise, seeing that the great 

majority of people care nothing about the non-material, 
and are not interested even in the material, except 
to the extent to which it directly affects their own 
interests, and more particularly their pockets ; while of 
those who do realise something beyond the material 
immediately affecting themselves, even of those who 
interest themselves in the non-material, the vast majority 


find the convenience of going with the stream 


irresistible. 
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Study in this connection, if you have not already done 
so, the story of the abolition of slavery in the British 
Empire, and you will realise how true it is that one 
man may be a host in himself. Why, at times in the 
history of that agitation it seemed as if William Wilber- 
force were doing the whole thing by himself, and at no 
time in that history was the number of his open, de- 
clared supporters considerable. But he succeeded, and 
yet the weight of prejudice and vested money interests 
which had to be dislodged and broken up was enormous. 

That is one of the reasons, among others, why I 
always regret to hear adherents, and often very genuine 
adherents, of a progressive movement maintain what 
seems to me a gross and dangerous fallacy, vzz., that 
increase in money expenditure can only, or at least can 
best, be justified by increase in numbers of declared 
adherents. To my mind increase in numbers of declared 
adherents is hardly, if ever, the right test of increase in 
money expenditure. The true test is the nature of the 
work which has to be done and the best way of doing it. 

Now I daresay these foregoing remarks may seem 
_very homely and uninspiring, and quite unsuitable to a 
birthday party speech from the General Secretary. 
But believe me, clear and deliberate thinking about just 
such homely, uninspiring themes as those I have touch- 
ed upon, is essential to right decision and the govern- 
ance of any Society ; but of none so much as ours, just 
because ours possesses such tremendous possibilities, 
such glorious main avenues, such entrancing bye-paths, 
such wonderful vistas and perspectives, such absorbing- 
ly interesting teachings and possibilities of teachings. 

Such immense privileges as we possess demand 
and receive a correspondingly big price, and that big 
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price is obvious to my mind; it is dual, and consists of the 
danger we incur and the self-sacrifices we must make 
to conquer that danger. I have worked hard in many 
causes, but in no cause in which I have worked have I 
ever been so conscious as in ours of the great danger of 
losing one’s balance, one’s sense of proportion, one’s 
critical faculty, one’s sense which is called common, 
but which is so uncommon in some people and, at some 
times, in all people. Well may the need for 
discrimination be emphasised by all our teachers, 
though even without that emphasis a short acquaint- 
ance with some of the things we hear would show that 
the need for discrimination arises from the very nature 
of the case. Why, the danger of the disease which is 
vulgarly called “swelled head” is so inseparable 
from much of our teaching, that it should be enough to 
impose caution on the most unwary. The one teaching 
alone, that there are mighty Spiritual Beings behind 
this Society, who founded it, and are using it as Their 
direct instrument, is enough to upset anyone’s balance, 
who accepts it and-is not very careful. 

Friends, there never was atime when the very 
best we can give to our beloved Society in the way of 
service in all directions was more needed than now. 
We have been told that the T.S. will play a big part in 
the world and in the building up of the New Era, and 
assuredly there is ample evidence that the opportunity 
is being afforded to us to-day. I spoke in my Outlook 
in this month’s Vahan of the Theosophical Co- 
operative Community, for which I am working, as 
the forerunner of the Brotherhood State which 
has been foretold, and in the advent of which ‘I 
firmly believe. You may or may not agree with 
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my way of conceiving or expressing our rightful goal, 
but it is astonishing how things seem to be shaping 
themselves, almost of themselves as it were, so as to 
render the realisation of my conception and expression 
possible, nay probable. The embryo of practically all 
the departments in that Theosophical Co-operative 
Community, at which for want of space I could only 
hint in my Outlook, is already in existerice. 

But however you conceive or express our ideals, 
however you interpret or describe the opportunities 
which are offering themselves, certain it is that 
our utmost powers of clear thinking, of self-control, 
of self-sacrifice, of utmost effort towards the ultimate 
goal of Humanity, z.e., the complete spiritualisation 
of the personal self, will be needed to take full advantage 
of those opportunities. And remember we may fail 
to do so. More than one teacher has told us that 
Great Ones are behind the Theosophical Movement 
and that it must in the long run succeed; that 
they are using the machinery of the Theosophical 
Society among other instruments to further that 
Movement ; and many of us believe that this is literally 
true. But no teacher has ever told us that we who 
now constitute that Society, or rather, I should say, 
a part of it, are certain to play our réles in such a way 
as to prove worthy of retaining so glorious a position, 
so godlike a privilege. The Theosophical Society 
truly may go on, but we may drop out. 

Friends, let all of us who can, here and now make 
a solemn pledge to those Great Ones and to each other, 
that nothing on our part shall be wanting, which is 
within our power, to render ourselves worthy of our task. 

pe H. Baillie- Weaver. 
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THEOSOPHY AND CHILD STUDY 
By E. H. C. Pacan’ 


HAT is the “ Theosophical point of view” about 
a child? And how does it differ from other 
theories that have been current in recent times? 

Take, for instance, the view of the materialistic 
scientists, who regard a child as a mechanical structure 
whose movements can all be explained in terms of 
reflex action. They contend that a child’s whole 
development—mental, moral, and physical—is deter- 
mined by impacts from the physical environment. “A 
baby learns to walk,” they say, “ because he dislikes the 
feeling of the ground touching his feet; he lifts one foot 
after another, to avoid the sensation, and so he chances 
to discover a means of locomotion.” 

This seems like describing a Beethoven Sonata in 
terms of wires which vibrate under the impact of a 
hammer. It is a perfectly true description so far as 
Bechstein is concerned; but it is incomplete inasmuch 
as it leaves out both Beethoven and Paderewski. We 
must find a description that includes all three. 

Another class of theorists take into account such 
considerations as a child’s likes and dislikes, and feel 
convinced that there is some thought or purpose guid- 


ing the baby’s movements and giving them more and 
1 Essendon School; Skegness. 
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more co-ordination. They satisfy themselves that this 
purpose is due to the action of certain brain cells and 
nerve tissues inherited from innumerable ancestors who 
have had similar purposes. But if heredity were the 
whole explanation, we should expect to see something 
like uniformity in members of one family; and we 
should not expect to see striking resemblances between 
people who are wholly unrelated to each other. 

Heredity was hailed early last century as the 
explanation of all human development. But long before 
the days of Darwin, the evolution of the body had been 
acknowledged by various thinkers to be quite outside of 
biological investigation. The tenth century mosaics in 
the vestibule of S. Mark’s at Venice depict the stages of 
creation through lower forms of animal life and upwards 
till a dwarfish human form appears, which the next 
picture shows heightened and dignified, and having the 
Divine Spirit breathed into it. 

The embryologist has his own way of telling the 
same story; for his science teaches us that each 
human body, in its development, recapitulates the 
evolution of the species, reaching at birth the complete 
human organism, when the Divine Spirit can be 
breathed into it and henceforth animate it. 

Thus it would seem that in humanity, as we know 
it, at least two lines of evolution have met and combin- 
ed. On the one hand there is the physical body which 
has evolved through lower forms to its present stage of 
complexity; and on the other, there is the higher 

principle, loosely spoken of as “Soul” or “ Spirit,” 
which uses this body as its means of expression on the 
_ physical plane. It is said that in Man the lowest 
_. form of matter is united with the highest type of 
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Spirit. Our Theosophical Seal includes the symbol of 
the double triangle, which represents this idea of the 
two currents meeting, the principles of involution and 
evolution being interwoven, plaited or matted together. 
From this idea some etymologists derive the word 
“matter”; for without this meeting and blending 
there could be no manifestation on the physical plane. 

This intertwining may be said to constitute a third 
principle, which in each individual forms the connect- 
ing link between the other two. And now we have the 
three—Body, Soul and Spirit—which, to return to our 
metaphor of the Sonata, correspond to Bechstein, 
Paderewski and Beethoven. Above all three is the 
Eternal Music of the spheres; and so above our three- 
fold nature of body, soul and spirit, there is the great 
Eternal unmanifested or abstract Mind, the source of all 
‘life and inspiration. 

Plato’s metaphor for the threefold nature of man 
is the well known image of the Charioteer. The car, 
or chariot, upon which he stands, represents the physical 
body, or vehicle; the steeds which draw it correspond 
to the Soul, or psychic principle, on whose force and 
volition the speed and direction depend; while the 
Charioteer is the Spirit, training and guiding the steeds 
to enable them willingly to carry out his purposes. 

The Old Testament tells the same truth in the 
story of Adam and Eve; Adam being, as we see in the 
margin, “red Earth,” that is physical matter; and 
Eve, from the form of the Hebrew word, represents 
the breath, or psychic principle. Adam, therefore, as 
we are told, did not sin; that is to say, the physical 
body, or chariot, is not responsible; but Eve, the Soul, ' 
makes choice of good or evil, suffers for the wrong 
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choice, and learns; and is finally redeemed by the 
Holy Spirit. , 

In the New Testament the same Trinity is 
emphasised in various ways. S. Paul plainly tells his 
disciples: ‘‘ You have a psychic body and a spiritual 
body.” The passage is wrongly translated by the word 
“natural”. He did not need to tell us of our natural, 
or physical body: we all know we have it. So it is 
not the Greek word “phusikon” (physical), but 
*“ psuchikon” (psychic), that he uses, taking the word 
“pneumatikon”’ for the third principle, Spirit or 
breath, in accordance with all poetic tradition, by which 
the Spirit is said to enter the physical frame with the 
infant’s first complete breath, and to leave it at death 
with the last sigh. 

Now Theosophists regard the individual soul, or 
life principle, as a ray from the divine; a ray which 
envelops itself in dense matter, attracting to itself those 
particles that are best suited to build the form it 
requires, and shaping them to its use. They do not 
believe that it had necessarily any previous association 
with the particles composing its physical envelope, any 
more than a Sonata has association with the piano 
before the music has been performed upon it. Pianos 
have been evolved because musicians required them; 
and so, we believe, the human organism has come into 
being because of the Spirit’s desire for manifestation. 

According to this view, the ego, or individual soul, 
is directed by its own desire, under the guidance of 
higher intelligences, or ‘“‘ Guardian Angels,” to the 
particular parenthood and environment that can best 
supply the required material. And just as from any 
suitable soil an acorn will select those substances that 
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are required-to build an oak tree, while from the very 
same soil a mustard seed will build a mustard plant, so 
the determining factor in the development of human 
personality is surely neither heredity nor environment 
(though these are facts in nature and deserve study), but 
rather the character of the individual ego, or animating 
principle, which selects for itself, from its chosen 
environment, those atoms that can combine to form the 
body it requires for its present expression on the 
physical plane. Spirit controls matter. In other 
words: ‘“‘GOD giveth the body as it pleaseth him; and 
to every seed tts own body”; that is, not its ancestor’s; 
for there are no two alike. 

This, then, is what one may venture to call the 
Theosophic view of a child; a divine Spirit manifesting 
in material form. And just as an artist’s ideal 
transcends the work of his hands, so the Spirit, or over- 
soul of the child is greater than can be expressed 
through the human personality. The question of how 
much he will express is the question that concerns the 
educator; for does not the word education mean nothing 
else but drawing forth, or leading out, something 
presumably hidden within ? 

The Theosophical educator believes that the whole 
raison d étre of the personality is to manifest this inner 
Self. The personality is, indeed, only the fersona, or 
““mask,”’ which the larger Self assumes for the purpose 
of acting out a given part. 

The true use of the mask is therefore to help the 
actor to express himself in the drama of life; the 
misuse of it is to obscure the meaning of the part. It 
is the teacher’s duty to remove, as far as possible, what- 
ever may prevent the inner light from shining forth. 
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But, it may be asked, if the process is in every case. 
the expression of divine Spirit in physical form, why 
are not all children born alike, divinely perfect? The 
answer is expressed by Shelley, in his Song from 
Fellas, where he sings: 


They are still immortal 
Who through birth’s orient portal 

And death’s dark chasm hurrying to and fro, 
Clothe their unceasing flight 
In the briet dust and light 

Gathered around their chariots as they go. 
New shapes they still may weave, 
New Gods, new laws receive; 

Bright or dim are they, as the robes they last 
On Death’s bare ribs had cast. 


This, according to Shelley, is what constitutes the 
differences in how they let their light shine. Bright 
or dim are they, he says, as the robes they last on 
Death's bare ribs had cast. That is to say, our bright- 
ness or dimness depends on the stage of evolution we 
had reached in a previous physical existence, here or 
elsewhere. Our souls have their evolution as our bodies 
have; and the evolution of the soul, while imprisoned 
in the flesh, consists of the progress we make in 
subduing matter, dominating whatever is material or 
‘base, bringing mind and body so completely under the 
control of the Spirit, that the inner Self shines through 
everything we say or do. 

Even here and now the saints of this world are 
known by their spiritual radiance; and those who are 
not yet saints are at very various stages on their journey 
towards perfection. We can recognise among our 
fellow-men the “baby-souls” who are mere beginners 
in this world’s training and are still struggling with the 
earliest lessons: “‘ Thou shalt not kill,” and “ Thou shalt 
~ not steal”. They need all the help we can give them to 
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-make them understznd the discipline of lite, so that the 
lesson may be thoroughly learnt arid the pain of it need 
not recur. 

And just as the human embryo rapidly recapi- 
tulates the evolution of the human species, so the 
civilised human being seems to recapitulate in child- 
hood the stages of civilisation through which previous 
lives have led him, from the savage to the sage. The 
further the soul has progressed in previous lives, the 
more rapidly are those stages passed through and got 
over. Then the child begins to choose aright; that is, 
to choose to conform to the leading of Spirit, to identify 
itself with the larger Self, the Over-soul, rather than 
with the limitations and temptations of the body. 

Notice that it is a case of choice. There is no com- 
pulsion; the soul has free wi//; so this submission to 
spiritual guidance must be spontaneous. . 

Then where does the teacher come in ? If a child 
has all wisdom potentially within himself, is it not 
superfluous, or even impertinent, to try to guide or 
control him? This is the question that is being asked 
by advanced educationalists now; and it indicates a 
natural reaction from an older state of things, where 
repressive discipline and dogmatic teaching were over- 
emphasised. Would it really be better, as some pro- 
gressive theorists suggest, to leave children quite free— 
not coerced, controlled, or guided in any way—except 
by sheer force of example or stress of circumstances ; 
for of course these would remain as an educative force, 
even if all direct precept were removed ? 

Of course knowledge would come in the long run 
by experience alone; but could not the process be 


hastened and some of the mistakes avoided if a wise . 
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guardian were at hand to give timely warning and good 
counsel? We do not in physical matters, such as 
food, leave children to find out what is wholesome or 
unwholesome. Is it reasonable, then, to leave them 
without guidance where mental and moral nourishment 
are concerned ? 

The problem seems to be how to reconcile Law and 
Liberty. In other words, how are we to guide a child 
without stifling his individuality; how maintain dis- 
cipline without destroying initiative; how preserve 
order without killing originality? .What kind of 
teaching can fulfil all these conditions ? 

Perhaps the safest course is to take law in its 
widest sense, and try to discover what are the great 
laws which govern the growth of character—or 
indeed, growth of any kind. If we take plant life, 
we find that growth consists of a constant chang- 
ing of form by means of some expansive impulse 
from within and the assimilation of nutriment derived 
from the environment. This law applies to all vegeta- 
ble and animal life; yet there are no two creatures 
alike, no two leaves on the same tree exactly similar. 
The animal and vegetable kingdoms, therefore, seem to 
have solved the problem of Law and Liberty by each 
individual organism preserving its own individual 
characteristics while obeying the laws of growth that 
apply to all. Even in Astronomy we know that among 
the heavenly bodies there is one glory of the Sun and 
another of the Moon; yet each moves according to the 
same mathematical laws. 

Now does the same principle hold for the human 
being ? Does conformity to law help individual expres- 


sion, or does .it not—conformity, that is, to the 
; 4A 
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essential laws of human nature, for a is what we are 
trying to get at? 

If a human being, like any other organism, grows 
by virtue of an expansive principle from within and 
the assimilation of nourishment from the environment, 
the two conditions necessary for successful development 
must be, on the one hand, space for expansion, and on 
the other, a sufficient supply of a suitable nourishment. 
Both these processes are quite obvious on the physical 
plane at what is called “ the growing age”’. But, as we 
know from S. Paul, we have also a psychic body and a 
spiritual body; and these too grow and develop by 
parallel processes and at special periods. There is 
rhythm throughout the universe in all the spheres, a 
rhythmic vibration which makes for harmony, an alter- 
nate inbreathing and outpouring, whether of the breath 
of our bodies or of the feelings and thoughts of those 
finer vehicles commonly called the heart and mind. 

And so with the child ; when educationalists recent- 
ly woke up to realise that “all work and no play made 
Jack a dull boy,” and that making him take in facts 
continually did not conduce to the development of 
faculty, they were apt immediately to go to the oppo- 
site extreme, by refraining from supplying facts, and 
expecting the child to keep up the exercise of self-ex- 
pression at all times. This is why we hear so much 
about leaving the child free, and so little about discipline 
and training, in education discussions of the present 
time. 

It is quite true that the cramming system was 
overdone, and that repressive discipline was overdone, 
when children were expected to sit still in school, hour _ 
after hour, taking in facts; it may even be true that to 
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withhold facts till the child asks for them and to impose 
no restrictions on the child’s movements, is a system 
fraught with lesser evils. But surely Nature’s plan, of 
rhythmic alternations between the two processes, would 
be a safe guide to follow. And the fact that the breath- 
ing of a little child is quicker than that of an adult, might 
be taken as an indication that the alternations of 
taking in and giving forth mental and emotional 
experiences should follow each other in quicker 
succession also. That is to say, one should not expect 
long sustained attention from a child, or long sustained 
activity, but a quick alternation between the active and 
the passive states. , 

It is true that the health and happiness of any - 
human being depends on the right exercise of faculty 
at any given stage of development, and it is interesting 
to investigate the methods employed by various edu- 
cationalists in their attempts to supply suitable 
occupations and materials at the successive stages of a 
child’s development. But more useful than any rigid 
system, or concrete material, is surely a sound scientific 
knowledge of the laws by which all the faculties unfold. 

In this search after fundamental principles, no one 
has done such valuable work as some Theosophical 
writers.on the subject. 

The laws of growth as stated by Dr. Steiner, for 
instance, are extremely helpful; for, without taking his 
divisions of time too literally, we can regard the order 
of development as a very safe guide. 

He says that the different departments of our 
nature, or, as Theosophists call them, the different 
_ vehicles of consciousness, evolve in ordered sequence. 


_ Thus, the moment of physical birth marks the time when 
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the physical organism is individualised; the various func- 
tions of the body become independent of the parent. 
During the pre-natal period, when the physical body is 
being built up, certain conditions are necessary for its 
healthy development. If these conditions are not 
fulfilled, there will be something lacking in the organism, 
which nothing can afterwards supply. The time is 
then past for that kind of growth; and so the organism 
will be by that much the poorer throughout that 
incarnation. 

At birth a new stage begins, which Theosophists 
describe as the individualising, or freeing, of the etheric 
body. By this they mean very much the same as what 
-is usually called the power of co-ordination. -Thus the 
first efforts of an infant seem to be aimed at gaining 
control over his own movements. The process of 
guiding his own fists into his mouth is seen to be one of 
great difficulty and complexity, taking hours, days, 
weeks, or even months to accomplish. The struggle to 
obtain mastery of movement continues through the 
creeping and the walking exercises ; and is continued and 
helped to perfection by the best kinds of gymnastics and 
dancing. And with every step gained towards indepen- 
dence, there is a tendency to rebel against help which was . 
formerly welcome and is now felt to be superfluous. 

We are all familiar with the phrase so often reiterated: 
“T can do it myself!’? And we know that long before 
the words can be pronounced, the child has been making 
their import clear by every expressive sound and 
gesture. Nothing gives greater offence at this stage 
than the well meant offers of help from older people, 
who do not understand the delight that is experienced 
in the exercise of a newly acquired faculty, and a sense 
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of increased independence. Nothing later can make 
up for neglect at this stage. It seems to me that this is 
just a type of what happens with each faculty in turn; 
and although it is not always possible, or safe, to gratify 
the budding ambition, a good deal of friction can be 
avoided by an understanding of the situation. 
And the avoidance of friction is of the very greatest 
importance for the next stage in the child’s develop- 
ment; which is no other than the individualising of the 
emotional nature. For just as before birth the child’s 
physical life was one with that of the mother; so 
before the emotional nature is fully developed, the child 
shares the feelings of the mother; and indeed is 
sensitive and responsive to the moods and emotions 
of all around him, not having yet attained indepen- 
dence of feeling. It is then of the first importance 
that a child should be surrounded with the dest 
feelings—love and sympathy. The worst kind of person 
to have with children at this stage would be one who 
continually laughs at their mistakes and teases and 
embarrasses them, “just for fun”; and takes no trouble 
-to understand the child’s point of view. A frequent 
mistake made even by affectionate parents is to go on 
treating the child as if it had no individuality of its own 
on the emotional plane, after the individual feelings are 
beginning to form. A child will then rebel at being asked 
to make demonstrations of affection towards this person 
or that, at a word of command ; and will fiercely resent 
being petted as’ a domestic pet by anyone who 
happens to be in a caressing mood. It is as the child’s 
emotional vehicle, or astral body, becomes freed from 
its astral envelope and he begins to contact others’ 
emotions directly, that coercion is resented as an 
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outrage against the rights of the individual, and the 
child is said to have become “‘naughty and disobedient 
and rude”’ by those who ignore his emotional rights. 
During the period when the emotional nature is 
forming and before the mental nature is individualised, 
a child certainly learns most through the exercise of 
the emotions and the imagination, through make-belief 
and acting, through entering into the feelings related in 
tales of giants and fairies, heroes and villains. Woe 
betide the parent or guardian who does or says in the 
child’s presence what he would not like the child to 
imitate! One of the most distressing things an 
irresponsible: friend or acquaintance can do, is to teach 
a little child ugly words and ugly ways. Such people 
imagine they are doing no harm, since the little one 
does not know what associations these words and 
gestures call up to those who understand them; but 
surely such teaching is opening up an avenue by which 
all that is degrading in that connection will sooner or 
later reach the consciousness. Meanwhile the child is 
dimly aware, through the emotions, of something 
undesirable ; and, moreover, his wonderful power of 
memorising is being used to impress ugly images on 
the mind at its most receptive and impressionable period. 
By the time a child comes to school, his teachers soon 
discover what sort of impressions have been registered 
on the sensitive medium of the growing brain. If it is 
already crowded with undignified pictures of life, 
coloured with low motives and vulgar feelings, it is 
very difficult to obliterate these images and put a 
dignified and reverent view of life in their place. This 
is particularly distressing to anyone who believes that 
“the fear of the Lord is the beginning of Wisdom,” and 
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that without a foundation of humility and reverence, 
which should be well and truly laid while the emotional 
nature is developing, nothing can be learnt that is really 
worth knowing. 

And just as the control of the body, and the powers 
of co-ordination are helped by such exercises as 
scientific gymnastics and: rhythmic dancing, so the 
control and direction of the emotions can be aided by 
the discipline of entering into the characters of great 
dramatic masterpieces, whose motives and destinies 
are portrayed in accordance with fundamental laws of 
cause and effect, so that a study of them is a course of 
Moral Philosophy in itself. 

After this period of emotional growth, which dates 
roughly from the cutting of the second teeth to the 
maturity of the whole organism, the time for sheer 
imitation is past, and reason begins to appear. Instead 
of the request: “Tell me a story,” the question: 
“Why?” and ‘“ What for?” is constantly heard. 
This reasoning faculty wants the kind of exercise that 
can be got from the study of mathematics and 
grammar, and from the observation and examination 
of natural laws. This is a difficult time for disci- 
pline, as the questioning attitude is turned on to 
the ruling of the elders; and there is a disinclination 
on the part of the growing intelligence to acquiesce 
in any arrangement without “seeing the good 
of it’. This again wants scope for wholesome 
exercise; and ifthe elders would take opportunities 
to discuss problems of character in history and 
fiction, hold formal debates for enquiry into various 
systems of thought, the new faculty can be trained 
on lines of clear thinking, and learn to discriminate 
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between true and false in life and art. The importance 
of truth at this stage cannot be overrated; for, as 
Mr. F. T. Brooks points out, truth is the health of the 
mind, as falsehood is its disease. Thus, if the mental 
body has an atmosphere of truth to grow up in, it forms 
healthily ; whereas if its growth is being hampered and 
hindered by having falsehood and muddle as its 
pabulum, the power to think clearly can never develop. 

By the time the mental body is complete, the indi- 
vidual wants to make decisions and hold opinions in his 
own right; and it is when this right is denied that 
there is apt to be a clash between parent and child— 
or rather, one may say, between father and son; for 
childhood is past. 

We may now consider that the incarnating ego has 
gathered round itself the various vehicles suitable for 
its manifestation on the physical, astral and mental 
planes. Before this point is reached we should picture 
the soul as hovering over those planes of being, and 
only gradually coming into closer relationship with the 
instrument it is shaping for its use on each. In in- 
fancy, for instance, the ego is, as it were, presiding at a 
distance over the development of the organism that is 
destined to become its means of expression on the 
' physical plane. Its chief centre of consciousness is still 
in other realms. 

Wordsworth describes this process of becoming 
more and more identified with these vehicles, when he 
says in his Ode, /ntimations of Immortality : 


Shades of the prison-house begin to close 
Upon the growing boy. 


Plato also speaks of this life as an “ imprisonment,” 
and believes the soul suffers it because of sins committed 
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in a former state of existence. So also do all relig- 
ions teach that this life is a discipline from which we 
hope one day to be free, an exile from which we look 
forward to returning home. 

Now the two ideas most emphasised in religious 
teaching are surely these: of discipline on earth in the 
meantime, and the return of the soul to its heavenly 
home when the earthly sojourn is finished. And the 
two ideas are intimately interwoven. For we are 
never really separated from heaven. ‘“‘ The Kingdom 
of heaven is within us, as well as around us.” 

And, as Wordsworth says, there are moments 
when we are aware of it, as we journey through life. 


Hence in a season of calm weather 
Though inland far we be, 
Our souls have sight of that immortal sea 
Which brought us hither ; 
Can in a moment travel thither, 
And see the children sport upon the shore, 
And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore. 


It is this inward calm, this “season of calm 
weather,” as Wordsworth calls it, that we wish to estab- 
lish as a permanent condition of the soul; so that the 
higher principle, or Holy Spirit, can be clearly reflected ; 
and if our enquiry into the youthful stages of human 
development have been carried out on sound lines, we 
must have discovered some principles that will show us 
how this calm is to be achieved, and in what way a 
teacher can help its attainment. Surely there are definite 
teachings that would help. For instance, if it is true 
that the soul’s pilgrimage on earth is a discipline lead- 
ing to the state of inward calm which will bring peace 
on earth, the sooner a child can grasp the idea that he 
is here ¢o learn, the better will he use all his oppor- 


tunities. I venture to think that when a child has 
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accepted that principle, he will not grow up to bea 
grumbler against fate, an envier of his neighbour, or a 
flippant seeker after pleasure. Similarly, he will never 
talk of a misfortune being a// some one else’s fault. If 
he has accepted the idea that he is reaping now what 
he has sown in past lives, or in an earlier period of his 
present life, he will, by degrees, come to see—especially 
if it is pointed out to him—that we could not learn 
anything with certainty, or accomplish anything 
practical, unless we could rely absolutely on the law 
of Cause and Effect. 

These laws can be shown operating on the mental 
and moral plane as well as on the physical. “ What- 
soever a man soweth, that shall he also reap,” was not 
spoken only of agriculture. And the parent or teacher 
who fails to point out the application of this law to 
matters of character and conduct, is neglecting a great 
opportunity, and shirking a grave responsibility. 

And no one need be afraid of really altering a 
child’s essential qualities. You cannot, by training, 
make a born artist into a clever business man, any more 
than you can, by culture, change a rose into a turnip. 
But you can mar all four by depriving them of suitable 
conditions for healthy development. 

The responsibility that seems to lie with parents 
and teachers is to see that the supply of nourishment 
on all the planes is pure and abundant, and that there is 
ample scope for the healthy exercise of every faculty. 
A child’s powers of selection can best be trained by 
stimulating the highest motives—which can best be 
summed up as the service ot humanity. Self-expression 
alone is not a safe guide in life, any more than it is a 
satisfactory definition of art. It is a wholesome 
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discipline to ask ourselves whether our self-expression, 
artistic or otherwise, has helped anyone. And a child 
can soon acquire the habit of applying the same test ; 
no restriction can be harmful that is imposed upon us 
by the Law of Love. It is submission to that Law 
which leads to Liberty,; for Love is the fulfilling of the 
Law, in whose Service is Perfect Freedom. 


Eertia. Geo bagan, 


AUTUMN, 1916 


THE wind blows from the west, 
Cold and clean, 

The clouds fly, and the trees 
And hedges lean 

Like grass before its strength. 
The birds and leaves 

Whirl in the sky, like snow 
On winter eves. 

O wind, blow loud and strong! 
Blow long ! 


Blow long, O wind of God, 
O wind of Grace! 

Blow through men’s minds, and leave 
Therein no trace 

Of falsehood, fear, pretence 
Or envious greed. 

Blow through men’s hearts, and make 
Them as a reed 

To voice the Song of life, 
*Mid strife! 


Blow sloth out of the world— 
Sloth and decay, 

That clog the heart and sap 
The strength away! 

Sweep all lands free of dust, 
Grey dust of years: 

O wash earth clean again 
In her own tears! 

Great wind, blow all things new 
And true! 


Eva MARTIN. 
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RELIGION AND ITS FUTURE 


By THE REv. A. H. E. LEE 


HAT is, if it has one, apart from State morality and 
police-court ethics, which must be enforced if 


society is not to be broken up into its component atoms 
and perish in nihilism. 


Even to hazard the vaguest guess at the future of 
that ‘‘-cosmic emotion’ 
labelled “ religion, 


which western Latinism has 
” one must have some knowledge of 
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the sub-surface influences which have produced the 
religious phenomena of the past. Now it takes several 
types of character to form anything like a coherent 
Faith. Buddhism, Hinduism and Christianity survive 
because—whatever their Founders intended-—they are 
“catholic”: houses of many mansions. Mithraism 
perished because it was not. What types, then, do we 
meet with in the past which will reappear—or are 
already reappearing ? 

First, the vast mass of that excellent and worthy 
class called in the New Testament “ God-fearers ”— 
Cornelius of Czesarea (Acts X. 1, 2) is a good specimen. 
They are open to any earnest appeal; they are the rank 
and file who constitute spontaneously the strength and 
weakness of all official churches. They cannot see 
beyond their noses in superphysical affairs, and hence 
are easily led by the nose. Clement of Alexandria, in 
his gently cynical manner, called them the “ szmpli- 
ciores”’. And like the poor, they are always with us. 
No religion, which numbers more than one adherent, 
can shake itself free of them. 

Secondly, the devotee, or pietist. These become, 
in some semblance, the N.C.O.’s of the religiously- 
minded simpliciores. They really know and love their 
knee-dril! ; and are apt to think less of “tactics ” than 
of elementary military duties. Hence the perpetual 
danger of Pharisaism. They have a little more (and 
therefore a more dangerous) knowledge than plain 
Cornelius; and with any mental limitations or narrow- 
mindedness, pride creeps in. As long as anyone can 
bow down with an honest and humble sincerity to the 
image of the Madonna or Mumbo Jumbo, he is not far 
from the kingdom of God. But if he begins denouncing 
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those who do so bow down, let him beware. The 
faith once delivered leans to positivity rather than 
negation. 

Closely allied with the devotee is the ritualist. 
Forms and ceremonies are continually denounced by 
puritanic prophets, yet they are indispensable. Few 
people will believe that a man can show politeness 
towards ladies unless he takes off his hat to them; and 
a religious ceremonial is a church-party in honour of a 
God, just as a dinner-party is given in honour of one’s 
friends. Moreover pageantry always impresses the 
crowd, who (not understanding contemplation) like to 
*“see something done,” just as children prefer a little 
play to a recitation or reading. The danger of the 
ritualist is that he may stop short at ‘“‘the authority of 
the Church” without trying to keep in mental touch 
with the Unseen Power that is trying to express itself 
through ecclesiastical symbolism. 

These constitute the synthetic tendencies in relig- 
ious affairs. Not actually opposed to them, but 
running on parallel lines, are the analytic forces. 
Broadly speaking, they consist of Gnostics. Most of 
the new movements which marked the close of the 
Victorian Age—from Madame Blavatsky’s Secret 
Doctrine to R. J. Campbell’s Vew Theology—have been 
decidedly Gnostic. Most of my readers will under- 
stand the tendencies I refer to without further descrip- 
tion. Subdividing them, one may suggest that Theosophy, 
Christian Science and Spiritualism are likely to endure 
because of their positivity. Agnosticism proper, Theism, 
and Ethical Religion show little signs of surviving for 
very long; they are too heavily burdened by a mid- 
Victorian atmosphere, 
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Lastly come the Mystics proper : those individuals 
in whose life and teaching Spirit has most evidently 
shaken off material trammels: those in whom Bergson’s 
élan vitale is most strenuous. Walt Whitman is a 
leading example in the nineteenth century. The Mystics 
rarely form schools or found Churches: they pervade 
and permeate old forms, rather than labour to create 
new ones. Thus Tagore influences people far more by 
merely expressing himself in books, than he would if he 
posed as an orthodox Hindi or Christian, or adherent of 
any ‘“‘ New-Thought” group. 

How will these forces mingle in the future? That 
depends on the struggles, aims and ambitions of the 
rising generation and its successors. What is their 
task ? 

(A) The simplifying of the complexities of 
modern life. 

(B) As once the discovery of America was the 
calling in of a new world to balance the old, so now 
the discovery of a new sphere of spiritual energy is 
required to balance the enormous increase of material 
knowledge in the nineteenth century. 

(C) The realisation’ of something not hitherto 
attained, nor indeed attainable, by the faculties of exter- 
nal observation. 

And, of course, there are other ways of describing 
this new quest. All we know is that the old instru- 
ments, the old terms and phrases and methods, are 
wearing thin. They need not necessarily be discarded, 
but they must be re-formed and re-vitalised. 

Now at present the vast mass of religious people 
have not grasped the need of the new synthesis or 
ideal, A few here and there (e.g., the late Archdeacon 
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Wilberforce) have struck out a line for themselves and 
launched boldly “into the deep,” but they are still re- 
garded as cranks. When the War is over, Victorian 
Christianity will be found stranded high and dry. Some 
men, or group of men (probably still at school), will arise, 
who will do for the Churches now what Cranmer and 
the Reforming Divines did in the sixteenth century— 
raise a living and native liturgy out of dead and decaying 
formule. When we have a new grasp of Reality, the 
simpliciores will cease to puzzle themselves about 
how, e.g., the Ascension could have “really” hap- 
pened. When we have got historic blinkers off, the 
Bible will be read like a new book, hot from the 
printing-press. 

The task will be mainly the work of a Mystic, with 
various “ Gnostics”’ acting as lieutenants and following 
his inspirations. It must be some one with sympathies 
not unlike those of R. J. Campbell, but of a stronger 
nature. 

Christian Science will gradually approach ortho- 
doxy without being merged into it. In fact one can 
easily imagine a time when Mrs. Eddy’s Healers will 
be regarded by the vanguard of orthodox believers as a 
kind of Religious Order, working independently under a 
rule (metaphysical as well as moral) of their own. As 
Christian Science, which is part of the New Thought 
Movement, will be regarded as importing new ideas, 
Theosophy will tend to prove more andmore that they are 
all included in the Ancient Wisdom of the East. I believe 
it will also do much to clear away the muddle-headedness 
(posing as ‘“‘simple faith”) of somany believers. Philoso- 
phers have often pointed out that immortality after 


physical dissolution logically implies pre-existence. At 
6 
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present most Westerns shy at the idea of reincarnation. 
So did the medical profession shy at “ mesmerism” a 
century ago. Yet they finally accepted it as “hypno- 
tism”. Perhaps “pre-existence” or ‘rebirth’ may 
prove the blessed word Mesopotamia which all can 
accept. With some modification the law of Karma 
(which is latent in the New Testament) will be—if it is 
not already—implicitly accepted. 

I have only one more prediction to hazard, and I do 
not know if I can express it coherently. What is to 
be the upshot of psychic research and trance phenomena 
generally? They have brought academic and official 
knowledge to the brink of a great discovery—now 
vaguely known as telepathy (a term which explains © 
nothing). Telepathic phenomena must, when finally 
accepted, revolutionise many of our spatial and tem- 
poral concepts. Ultimately they will become part of 
the province through which cautious and timid minds 
will freely move. It will be called a new method of 
intercession, communion and prayer, exercised largely by 
pietists and the szmpliciores. It will be largely 
combined with spiritual healing. 

But the Gnostics (in the shape of Sir Oliver Lodge 
and kindred spirits) will not rest satisfied with this. 
Their eyes are looking to a further horizon—the estab- 
lishment of a regular means of communication with the 
departed. Now—at present—this question is a highly 
debatable one: neither the orthodox scientific nor 
orthodox religious world is convinced. Whether they 
ought to be or not is another matter, not of our present 
concern. The fact seems to be: a rough and ready 
method has been stumbled upon, very uncertain, very 
occasional, and rarely reliable. I mean communication 
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through mediums. It is incomplete because the con- 
nection is only established through several intermediaries. 
As for example: if I wish to communicate with my 
deceased friend B, the intervening agencies are: (1) a 
medium, (2) the medium in control, (3) some sort of 
psychic ‘‘telephone girl,” like the Rector-Imperator group 
of Mrs. Piper. Whatever message comes has to pass 
through the (possibly) distorting atmosphere of other 
psychic entities, including the peculiarities of the 
medium’s physical organism. 

Is another way of communication possible ? 
Directly, perhaps no. Indirectly, yes. There are ways 
of penetrating the veil, not with the certainty of 
communicating with any special “spirit,” but of 
realising personally the planes immediately transcend- 
ing this earthly one. And if you know something of 
the “‘country’’ where your friend is resident, you will 
not need his assurance through the agency of strangers 
that he is “ quite well”’. 

The Egyptian priests knew the method. They 
practised it when they “initiated” a candidate. Silence 
-—trance—the three days’ rest in a tomb—all these are 
dimly outlined in the Book of the Dead and in certain 
modern rites. There wasa dignity and solemnity about 
these ancient practices of adventures in the unseen that is, 
unfortunately, quite lacking in the modern séance-room. 
The modern critic cannot even read of such things as 
the Eleusinian Mysteries without murmuring “fraud ”. 
And for people who can only analyse and dissect, 
without the synthetic “vision,” the secret will always 
remain a secret. I believe that all through the 
centuries a hidden Brotherhood has always kept the 
keys—-the priests of Osiris are not without their 
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successors—and the keys are still available. Since the 
discovery of hypnotism and the trance state, indeed, they 
have been almost obvious. But the true Pontiffs and 
the actual bridge-builders between two worlds are still 
lacking. 

When they come—and when rites, symbols, 
pageants are once more understood as a means of open- 
ing, not closing, the inner eye, a new era will dawn. 
Where—who knows? There are more unlikely places 
than Russia. The co-operation of France with her 
Russian Ally on the battle-field may be a prelude to a 
movement on other planes where the French “ push” 
and keenness in investigating psychics may be the 
beginning of a realisation conveyed to the world 
through the extraordinary devotion of Russian faith. 

Whether these vague suggestions will ever be real- 
ised, lies, dear reader, with you and others. Weare 
shaping our future (religion and otherwise) daily. One 
consolation for those who survive the present world 
struggle is that at least we shall be certain of thirty or 
forty years of peace in which Religion will have time 
to try on a new dress. 


A. H. E. Lee. 


THEOSOPHY AND THE MODERN SEARCH 
HG eect te 


By C. JINARAJADASA, M.A. 


T is one of the striking phenomena of human civil- 
isation that humanity is always found seeking for 
Truth. When we look back into even the most ancient 
times, we find the primitive savage asking the question : 
“What is Life?”, and we find that the savage discovers, 
to some extent, the solution of the problem. But his 
solution is satisfactory only for a while and not for all 
time; as he lives his primitive religion and becomes 
less savage, his world grows, and begins to be full of 
problems his religion cannot solve; and so the quest is 
once again resumed, and again it is asked: “ What is 
Biter: | 
From the times when men were savages to these 
days of our modern civilisations, that question has been 
asked generation after generation; and there have 
arisen in reply to it the great religions, philosophies 
and sciences. But you will find that each solution, 
whether of religion or of philosophy, gives satisfaction 
only for a time; the time may be many centuries, 
as with the great religions, or only a few decades, as 
with passing religious movements or philosophical 
schools. Consider what has happened in Christianity ; 


1 A lecture given in England in 1916. 
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when Christ came, He did not come to a people without 
religious ideas; the Law and the Prophets were in 
Palestine before Him. But for the most thoughtful 
people of His day, the Law and the Prophets were not 
enough, for there were problems that they did not 
solve. Hence thousands were seeking the truth in 
Palestine and adjacent lands, when Christ came to 
them with His solution. | 

It was exactly the same in ancient India; there 
was the time, thousands of years ago, when the original, 
simple polytheistic teaching of the Vedas sufficed 
for the problems of life; but generations passed, and 
then the search was resumed, and the question was 
asked: “‘“Who then knows, who has declared it here, 
from whence came this creation? The Gods came 
later than this creation; who then knows whence 
it came? He from whom this creation arose, 
whether He made if or did not make it, the 
Highest Seer in the highest heaven, He forsooth 
knows; or does even He not know?” In answer to 
this arose the mystic teachings of the Upanishads; but 
their solution was sufficient only so long as the condi- 
tions of life remained the same, and teachers lived to 
whom the teachings werea reality and notatradition. Six 
centuries before Christ, when Gautama Buddha was 
born, not only had social conditions changed, but the 
teachings too had become a mere tradition; so once 
again the search was resumed by Him, and He gave 
His solution in Buddhism. 

Since the days of the rise of Buddhism and of 
Christianity, we have had philosophy after philosophy, 
one phase of religion after another ; and yet it is a curious 
fact that though we have, in these modern days, many 
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a philosophy and many a religion, there are neverthe- 
less many people to-day in the world who once again 
are seeking an answer tothe problems: What is man ? 
What is God? What is life ? 

Now there are certain reasons why, in these 
modern days especially, we are once again seeking 
Truth. You yourselves would not be present here in 
this hall, but for the fact that you are seeking it. For 
when you test your profession of truth by its applica- 
bility to life’s problems, you find that it is not inclusive 
of all the problems. In other words, life has grown 
too large for such wisdom as you have, and therefore 
you are forced to ask: “‘ What is the solution to all the 
mysteries of life?” There are certain contributory 
causes why we moderns are seeking truth once more, 
and the first cause is that religion is, for the most part, 
a tradition, and a tradition merely. When we look at 
the life of religious people, we find that, except in the 
case of a few Mystics, what is called religion is nothing 
but a continuation of tradition. Centuries ago there 
were thousands and tens of thousands who discovered 

religion for themselves ; if we had them among us now, 
there would be no need for me to give a Theosophical 
lecture on this subject. Religion now, for the most 
part, is a tradition, and when religion is a tradition the 
search for truth must be resumed; for only when relig- 
ion is a living thing, to be discovered by each man for 
himself, with fresh flashes of beauty each day, only 
then is religion worthy of the name. 

But there is another reason why religion no longer 
satisfies the cravings of the human heart. Religions in 
the past have largely dealt with the problem of the 
relation between man and God. You will find that in 
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all the religions, except Confucianism, the religious life 
is stated in terms of a personal salvation. But in these 
days each man has to put to himself not only the 
question: “What do I owe to God?” but also the 
question: “What do I owe to the larger life around 
me?” In past times it was necessary to understand 
only the relation between yourself and God in order to 
live a truly religious life; every problem could be 
solved in the light of the construction you put on the 
relation between God and man. But the world has 
changed, and that change is largely due to the results 
of Science. Science has given us the printing press, 
the steamer, the railway, the telegraph, with the result 
that we have not only vast economic changes every- 
where, but also a network of relations and interests 
between individual and individual, and between com- 
munity and community, that did not exist before. Anew 
sense of interdependence and solidarity has made 
us look into life and see more problems than merely the 
problem of God and man. We find ourselves confronted 
with the problem of capital and labour, the problem of 
nation and nation, of the rich and the poor, of the State 
and the individual, of the ethical, social and political 
relations of men and women, and many others. We 
have propounded to us now the question of the relation 
between, not only God and man, but also between man 
and man. Our social life forces each of us to ask: 
“What is my relation, as a citizen of my State, to my 
fellow citizens, and what is my position in the larger 
humanity ?” 

Now all these new problems are not answered by 
the religions of the world of to-day. We have dozens 
of problems which have arisen since the time the 
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religions began, and it is because the religions give us 
no clear solutions to them that thinking men and 
women of the West and the East are asking once again: 
“Where is Truth?” One reason, therefore, why that 
question is asked is that religion is a tradition, and so 
has no longer all the solutions that we need. 

It was when religion was found to leave 
gaps in its explanations, that modern science was 
born and gave its solution; but in these last years 
we are finding so clearly the failure of modern science 
too. It is quite true that all the facts gathered 
by modern scientists give us conclusions that are 
universal; we see: linked together in one vast cosmic 
process both the tiniest atoms and also the great stellar 
orbs. But then science deals mainly with types, and 
not with individuals. Evolution is shown as a 
ruthless process of Nature, “red in tooth and claw 
with ravin,” which goes onwards crushing individual 
after individual out of existence, satisfied if only the 
type persists; and even the type itself is only temporary, 
and is succeeded in course of time by yet another type. 
And what are we men in all this? Mere items in an 
evolutionary pageant, mere fragments of a vast scheme, 
useful only so long as we produce the needed progeny 
to carry on the type. We are only the brute and are 
not a Spirit. Science will tell us, with utmost 
clearness, how to understand the formation of the cells. 
of our bodies, but it has no help to give us 1n understand- 
ing the workings of the human heart, it can give 
‘us no aid in satisfying our desire for immortality. 

Nothing is so characteristic of the failure of Science 
to serve all human needs as her incapacity to explain 


the vast tragedy that is taking place in Europe to-day. | 
7 
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She has no answer to the guestion: “ How has this 
tragedy come?” That is outside her domain of investi- 
gation. Science can tell you how to combine various 
chemical elements, so as to make deadly explosives ; 
that knowledge can be obtained by anyone with mental 
ability, irrespective of moral fitness, for moral fitness 
deals with a man’s soul nature, with which science 
has no concern. The outcome is seen in these events 
of the war, where all the combatants use the latest 
results of scientific discovery for the greatest success 
in killing or destroying. Science has given us both 
greater knowledge and greater power, but not greater 
fitness for either; she has added to the complexity of 
our outer lives, without giving us the simplicity we 
need in our inner to be truly happy. 

The failure of modern science is noticeable in 
another way, and it is due to the enormous accumulation 
of facts.. In each department of science, every month 
adds: hundreds of new facts to the old; each new tiny 
fact is not necessarily important, but it may, on the 
other hand, turn out to be quite revolutionary, as were 
the seemingly unimportant facts noted by Mendel in the 
crossing of peas. Science must therefore catalogue every 
fact, and to-day there are so many of them that we 
“cannot see the wood for the trees”. Each year that 
passes, modern science is becoming less of a philosophy ;. 
the more we know scientific facts, the less we know 
the proper: values to give them, and hence the centre of 
scientific philosophic thought is unstable and shifting. 
Science can no longer give us a philosophy of life, 
since it cannot give us a vision of facts for all time. 

Now there being this situation, when neither from 
religion nor from science is there full satisfaction, the 
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Spirit in man, which is never satisfied with a negation, 
has during the last few decades once again sought the 
truth. Let me point out to you some of the ways in 
which man has been reaching out into the darkness. 
One way has been through Spiritualism. In Spiritualism 
a partial solution has been found, but it is only a 
partial solution. For what does it tell us? In ways 
that have been scientifically organised, we can prove to 
ourselves that the human body is not the man, that at 
the death of the body the individual does not perish; it is 
possible now for anyone who will undertake a scientific 
method of investigation, to discover for himself that the 
individual persists beyond death. But when you have ~ 
gone through all the experiments, you have proved that, 
but done no more: But that is not enough; for if you 
’ are to answer the problem of life satisfactorily, you must 
have a philosophy which will enable you to stand in 
the very centre of things, and to link up the whole 
world around you, and every department of it, into one 
great central scheme of thought. No such scheme as 
this is to be found in Spiritualism. 

From Spiritualism we. pass to another method by 
which people have tried to discover for themselves 
some of the elements of truth, and these are the methods 
of Psychism. Especially has this way been attempted 
by thousands in the West. They have dipped into 
“Yoga” philosophies and tried their practices; they have 
gazed at crystals, they have experimented with 
various processes of breathing, and they think that they 
have discovered the solution. But it is only one 
tiny part, and leads them but a little distance, 
and is no real answer to the great problem. We 
find in. the West yet another method, a new type 
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of Mysticism (or rather, a very, very old type, well 
known in India; but coming to life in the West in a new 
garb), and its method is typical in the forms of New 
Thought and Christian Science. If you study these 
two philosophies, you will find satisfaction up to a 
certain point. If you are interested only in your own 
difficulties and troubles, if you take no interest in the 
vast problems of the world, and are not puzzled con- — 


: cerning the future of humanity, you will certainly find 


a satisfaction in them; but, once again, in both there 
are lacking those elements of philosophy which will 
permanently satisfy; there is nothing in them which 
will develop out of them a great human culture, and you 
cannot be really satisfied until you stand in the Centre, 
and see raying out from that Centre all sciences, all 
religions, all arts, and every type of human endeavour. - 
Man must stand in the centre, with ‘no possible 
quibbling, with no doubt, but calm and serene, if he is to 
be both efficient and happy amidst the problems of life. 
There is yet one other method of seeking the truth, 
a most noble method, full of inspiration for some, and 
that is the method of those who have turned from science, 
from religion, from philosophy, and have found satisfac- 
tion in working to alleviate human suffering. There are 
thousands who live noble lives, dedicating themselves 
to human welfare, who have come to the conclusion 
that there is no solution to satisfy the mind and heart; 
but yet, because they are innately spiritual, they desire 
to express it by going into the slums and relieving 
suffering, by organising the efforts of their brothers 
into some system of self-help. But it is a life not 
entirely without dissatisfaction; they know _ that, 
however much they may do to help and relieve 
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their fellow men, there remains so much more to do; 
the task seems an almost endless one, and so the 
problem confronts them: ‘‘Why should there be all this 
suffering ? Why should there be any suffering at all?” 

So in one or other of these several ways some find 
satisfaction, because in all’ these ways there is some 
element of truth. But they will none of them satisfy 
permanently; and into this problem, into this modern 
search for truth, Theosophy enters with a certain defi- 
‘nite contribution. Now, this definite contribution offered 
by Theosophy will have to be judged by you—as to 
whether it is more satisfactory than those other ways— 
fundamentally from the point of view: “Is it a philo- 
sophy such as will enable me to stand in the centre of 
things and work for growth and happiness ? And is it, 
indeed, such a scheme of thought and feeling as will 
enable me to discover truth for myself?” In other 
words, if Theosophy is to be of any value to the. world, 
it must be based on facts; and it must be a philosophy, 
not spun out of the hopes and beliefs of men, but 
based on solid facts. 

This is what we claim for TRosdoheetihet it is 
based on facts. But whence are these facts? In 
Theosophy we are dealing with a body of thought as old 
as the hills, but that body of thought has arisen in just the 
same way as modern science has arisen. In modern 
scientific books we have facts, definite facts, because 
generation after generation of scientists have observed 
facts, have catalogued them, and have used the processes 
of induction and deduction to discover the laws innate in 
the facts. That is the way in which we have gathered 
our scientific knowledge; and now an individual can go 
out into the world with his textbook of science and test 
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the teaching for himself. In just the same way, 
throughout the long, long years of humanity, there ; 
have been the scientists of humanity, who one by one > 
have looked into life and observed its facts, and through 
the processes of induction and deduction have found 
certain great laws about life. In Theosophy we are 
dealing with such a body of scientific thought accumul- 
ated throughout the ages. 

Then it is a tradition, you say ? Yes, partly. But 
there is this about Theosophy that distinguishes it from 
a mere tradition—that each one of you can test it for 
himself; nay, not test it only, but add to the store of 
truth by his own observation. You have in Theoso- 
phy both the elements of a truth discovered by the 
sages of the past, and also of a truth being discovered 
now by the sages of the present. So that Theosophy 
is a living body of truth, steadily growing. 


C. Jinarajadasa. 


(To be continued) 
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A TALK WITH A CLASS 


II 


By ANNIE BESANT 


[I propose to reproduce here a series of “ Talks” with 

a class at Headquarters, because the paper, printed in 

_ February on “Devachan” seems to have interested some. 
They will appear month by month.—A. B.] 

ie our Theosophical studies considerable confusion is 

caused by the fact that so many different meanings 


are given to the word “ spiritual”. Spirituality is the 
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realisation of the One, hence of Oneness. Strictly 
speaking, therefore, that word, when applied to the 
planes of our system, ought to be confined to the 
highest planes, the atmic, the buddhic, and the upper 
manasic, as it becomes illuminated by buddhi—those 
which are the direct reflections, or rather reproductions, 
of the Monad. Those are the real, the only, phases 
which ought, strictly speaking, to be called spiritual, 
because the Monad himself, the essential Self of each, 
taking up the. atoms of nirvanic, buddhic, and manasic 
matter, holding these and manifesting himself in connec- 
tion with these; thus gives us-the spiritual in our 
universe. Nothing save that ought, strictly speaking, 
to be called spiritual, and that is the definition that 
ought to govern our thought when ‘we are trying to 
be accurate. : 

In evolution there is the drawing up of the essence 
of the manasic into the buddhic, the drawing up of both of 
those into the atmic, and so the reproduction of what is 
often called the “ triple Atma,” which was separated off 
into these three distinct atomic existences in evolution. 
If you get hold of and keep that general idea very clearly 
and definitely in mind, it will guide you. The coming 
forth out of the darkness, the manifestation, or repro- 
duction, and the going back, are the actual course of the 
Monad. He reproduces himself with his triple nature 
on the nirvanic plane, then picks up the buddhic and 
manasic atoms and enfolds himself in those; each aspect 
of the Monad is represented by what you may calla 
technically-separated phase during human evolution. 

This distinction of the atoms gives a precision that 
did not exist in the Monadic consciousness on his own 
plane; that three-faced unity, putting himself outward 
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and taking up this connection with matter, manifests 
forth as a triplicity, a definitely threefold existence, 
and that is the Self in the world of men. 

If you are fond of the metaphysical way of looking 
at things, you might almost compare that with the 
appearance for the long day of Brahma of the Saguna- 
Brahman, Sachchidananda, where you have distinctly the 
divine triplicity, which is the root of every trinity in all 
religions. That coming forth into cosmic manifestation 
we have reproduced in our solar system by the Locos, 
of whom the Monad is a fragment, and his is made a 
more distinct process for the purpose of unfolding ; he re- 
gathers himself up again when the human evolution isover 
and the superhuman evolution begins. You have thus 
that long swing of the opening life from the nirvanic and 
back to the nirvanic, and between the two is the whole 
of human evolution. That finishes with the Initiation 
of the Jivanmukta, the Master, where the superhuman 
evolution begins. 

I remind you of this because to keep the whole of 
that clearly in mind through your entire study is 

-essential to the clarity of your thought. It is the 
indefiniteness, the confusion, the muddle of thought, 
which makes so many difficulties for almost all people; 
and you, who are earnest students, ought to get over 
that, and not to have this vague, indefinite, so-called 
“thinking,” that you find normally, but the clear, pre- 
cise understanding of what this unfolding means and 
how this unfolding of the true ego, of the Spirit, of the 
Self, of him who endures because he is eternal, influ- 
ences and brings about what we call evolution, the 
building up of the bodies to suit this gradual unfolding. 
Everything is in the Self, but each thing comes forth 
a Ae 
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into the outer world very slowly and gradually. That is 
paralleled, correlated, with the ordinary scientific 
evolution of forms; it controls them, guides them, 
shapes them, and is the inspiring life. 

Realising that, you will also understand quite 
clearly and definitely what it means when one of these 
evolving and developing creatures “‘falls out of the 
stream”. There you have, not the inspiration of 
the life of the Self, the third Life-Wave shaping 
and guiding the forms, but the appropriation by 
the forms of the life of that higher type,’ that higher 
type which ought to purify and redeem matter here, 
instead of being dragged down and identified with and 
imprisoned in matter. That is what H. P. B. calls 
the “second death,” though she does not go into 
detail. What really happens is that the second Life- 
Wave, which is in all the atoms of the forms, seizes 
hold of and blends with itself this higher type of life 
from the third Life-Wave, takes into itself part of that 
life and, keeping hold of it, weakens this embodied Ray 
of the Monad ; it weakens it by imprisoning in the atoms 
of the astral and mental bodies part of this monadic 
Ray, so that it can no longer function in the outer world. 
It therefore goes back to its source, having lost, not 
gained by the manifestation ; there is less life there than 
there was, instead of more, for part of the life has been 
dragged away from and imprisoned in the forms, and 
these, breaking away from the Ray, carry the living 
creature into adescending path. The life diminishes with 
each rebirth, and finally passes back into the animal, 
vegetable, and mineral kingdoms, and is mixed up 
in the general reservoir with material to be worked 
up into later evolutions. 
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That is the whole of the mystery of the “ second 
death,” the “eighth plane,” and the other phrases that 
are used. In such cases the Selves are withdrawn into 
the plane beyond the nirvanic, and have to wait for a 
new great cycle of evolution before the Monad can 
begin a new work. Although this Ray returns less than 
it went out, it blends again with the life on its own 
plane; there is no diminution of life possible. That 
particular Monad has for the time being lost the 
unfoldment which he might have gained, but he is one 
with the great Monadic Host to begin the course of 
unfolding life. That unfolding of the life is neces- 
sary for him in order that he may realise his own: 
divinity, and, having become master of matter, 
become one of the consciously creative forces of future 
universes. i 

In the early days, when we did not possess as 
much knowledge as we now have, and did not have 
all the present literature, we puzzled over this 
phrase about the “dropping out,’ and the passing 
into the “planet of death,” the mental as well as 
the physical satellite of our earth. The moon is the 
physical satellite of our earth, and as you know, we 
were all on it at one time and came on to our present 
active planet. That, belonging to a past evolution, is 
now from a physical standpoint a dead world—a dying 
world, would perhaps be more strictly accurate. 

That physical counterpart has connections on the 
astral and mental planes—the lower mentality, the two 
and a half planes which are the changing planes of 
bodies constantly renewed, the bodies that are formed 
of them, the constantly-changing bodies that are 
formed of them, All this has its relation to the moon, 
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and you can therefore realise what is meant in the old 
writings as to the “eighth sphere,’ and why people 
were puzzled as to what this meant. Some thought 
that the “eighth sphere ” was the physical moon, which 
did not seem an unnatural meaning. 

We may think of the moon as we may think of our 
own embodiments, with physical, astral, and mental 
bodies. The moon is a triple body just as we are. 
Those are the mortal forms; they constitute our mortal 
body. So with the moon there is the physical, the 
astral, and the mental, all connected with the physical, 
the astral, and the mental of our earth, closely related, 
‘and in each case, on their own particular plane of 
matter, the satellites of the earth. 

But we have there not the mental plane as you 
know it, where Devachan is and where your thought is 
working, but its corresponding sphere reflected down- 
ward, as it were. There is the world as we know it, 
and the denser world which is part of it. As we have 
our astral, there is a lower astral which is denser than 
the dense physical, and so also you have the mental 
reflected down below the lower astral. There is the 
same correspondence in this that you have in the 
reflection of a mountain in a lake. The lowest part 
of the mountain is the highest part of the reflection, 
and so you look downwards and downwards until 
the apex of the mountain is the deepest point in 
the water—the law of reflection, of course—a 
perfect analogy. This is often called a devolution, 
instead of evolution, a proceeding downwards instead 
of proceeding upwards. Of course, at this stage, 
very few people pass downwards in this way ; there is 
only an occasional case, 


— 
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In our study of after-death states you may remem- 
ber that H. P. B. divided the astral and the mental into 
kamic, kama-manasic, and lower manasic ; that was one 
of her divisions. You have there a triple division—pure 
kama (mere animal passions) ; kama-manasic (mentality 
mixed with these, thus producing the emotional life); and 
then the lower Manasic, the mind, purified from the dis- 
ruptive influence of passion and emotion, and becoming 
a relatively pure mentality, with the personal emotions, 
which were pure and unselfish in their character, 
added to the mind as an enrichment. 

Now kama, or desire, or the animal instincts, may, 
in the ordinary civilised human body, be said to die 
with the body; that is, the mind has so controlled the 
purely animal instincts and has so transmuted them 
into emotions, that it has drawn all the higher life out 
of them, and when the physical body dies and the 
etheric double disintegrates, there is only a practically 
lifeless shell left of the purely animal instincts. That 
is just round the man as he passes into purgatory, or 
kama-loka, but it is not vivified enough, nor enough 
in touch with him, for him to be conscious of it. He 
has drawn out of it all that was human in the desire- 
life and has lifted that on to the upper part of the 
astral, into the emotional world—the kama-manasic. 
Hence it is a mere shell, a concentric shell, around 
him ; but nothing comes through that to him from those 
lower sub-planes in the astral. They cannot affect 
him. That sphere is filled largely with criminals, with 
murderers, with profligates, with suicides, and so on. 
These cannot communicate with the ego in this astral 
body ; he has won away from all that during his physical 
life. There is practically nothing in him that responds 
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to that; he has drawn out of it all the life that 
is his. 

On that we may just pause for a moment that you 
may realise that those animal instincts are hardly 
recognised in your thought for exactly what they are. 
In the animal they are an essential part of his life, 
and dominate his consciousness, his existence. He 
is driven by them. The brute is moved by these, and 
they are stimulated from the astral and physical 
planes. The man in the savage state is still largely 
under these, and, as long as he is under them, he is, 
from the occult standpoint, a savage. He is not really 
a man, he is an animal-man ; and the stages remaining 
in him of the animal life are not eliminated life after 
life, but their forces must be gradually drawn into him. 
These lower forces are forces, and are therefore 
valuable; but if they dominate, they are destructive 
of the human. If they are controlled and drawn: up- 
wards into the emotional sphere, then they make a 
very powerful emotional nature which is very valuable 
to the man, because out of that his motive power is to 
be made. 

Naturally in the struggle between the purely 
animal instincts and the higher emotions built into 
them, in the midst of the struggle against the domination 
of the lower, many tendencies remain that we regard 
as being evil because they hold us back. And you 
must obtain a repulsive force sufficient to transmute 
these. What is wanted is not that these forces shall 
be killed out, but that they shall be transmuted. The 
force is really valuable, but it is destructive if allowed 
to play about in the lower matter of the astral plane. 
That is always what is meant by purification—the 
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transmutation of those forces into higher expressions of 
life. 

Of course, up to a very considerable stage of 
civilisation, these passions play by far too great a part 
in the life of the average man. But if you will study 
the scheme of evolution as laid down by the Manu, 
you will see how carefully that scheme is planned to 
utilise and lift them, so that when the man has lived 
through his life he has practically eliminated that 
side before he passes through the gateway of death. 
The whole of the castes, most markedly in the 
Brahmana and the Kshattriya, are especially arranged 
for this purpose, and in those castes exists the most 
perfect scheme of human evolution that has ever been 
devised. The fact that you see around you now a mere 
tangled remnant of the system, ought not to blind you 
to the fundamental value of the whole conception of 
what was necessary for the co-operation of the human 
with the deva worlds, the man recognising his duty and 
the deva guiding the man back to the exact stage in 
the physical world where he would find the duty, which 
was fit for him at the stage of evolution he had reached. 

Now that, in its perfection, existed only in the 
root-stock of the Aryan race. Of course it exists 
through the whole race as a principle in the types and 
temperaments, but there was not elsewhere the same 
correlation between the human and the guiding worlds. 
That correlation is now practically broken by the 
failure of the human to co-operate, and now there is the 
confusion and the turmoil which you all know; hence, 
only very rarely now is there the guidance of a soul 
that has reached a particular stage into the body suita- 
ble for that stage, and therefrom comes the confusion, 
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and comes also the necessity to recast the whole 
thing because it is no longer real. It has become a 
mere sham at the present time. 

When that was perfectly worked out, as it was 
in its very early stages, you had the whole ot this trans- 
mutation process going on, life after life, until the man 
became fit for Initiation, and passed onwards through 
the stages of Initiation into Liberation or Salvation. 

The clear understanding of that is still useful, but 
it should be generally realised that if a man wants to 
escape from any consciousness after death on these 
lower sub-planes, he must have totally eliminated from 
himself the purely passional (kamic), and during his 
physical life he must have transmuted passions into 
emotions. There must no longer be passions, because 
if they still exist on leaving the body, the man must be 
conscious on those lower sub-planes, and that means a 
miserable existence for a time. You know what it 
would be to any one of you now to be confined to the 
society of criminals, murderers, suicides, and so on, 
and what a horrible thing you would feel it to be. Yet 
it is the inevitable result of the existence of what we 
call the animal desire-nature at the time of death. It 
is far harder to fight through it after death than it is 
here, even though the struggle may be great on this 
side. If it is left, any of it, to the other side of death, 
you are forced into the struggle; you can’t help it then. 
Then it is a matter of pure patience, a starving out of an 
agonising instinct. And there lies the absolute folly of 
a human being who allows that to remain master 
during his physical life, when he is the best able to 
‘dominate it, for it is enormously more difficult to 
dominate it on the other side. 
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In the study of some of our early literature, 
students find a difficulty, because its nomenclature is 
different from that which we use to-day, but they 
should familiarise themselves with the old as well as 
with the new. It is really helpful and it is very good 
for you to have all your categories broken up occasion- 
ally,.so that they shall not hold you and make you rigid 
and unreceptive. There is always the danger of the 
student, when he begins study, forgetting that a 
classification is made for use and ought not to tie you 
down. It is only to help you to understand certain 
things more definitely and more clearly. If instead of 
using it you let it dominate you, then it becomes a 
hindrance. 

You want to learn things, let us say. Then you 
re-arrange them as you want them for a particular kind 
of study, as is done in every science. If you are study- 
ing psycho-physiology, you get the division of body and 
mind, and the reactions of one upon the other. In 
order to study these, you want those two divisions only, 
and how they react continually upon each other. But 
suppose you wish to study the physical body, its 
physiology. Then you at once begin to subdivide 
that in other ways. You may subdivide it into 
organs, according to functions—heart, brain, lungs, 
stomach and all the rest, and those are perfectly true 
subdivisions. But you have divided them in that way 
because you want to understand the functions of 
the body, and therefore you take the organs as a subject 
for study. But suppose, instead of that, you wanted to 
understand the anatomy of the body. Then you 
would not trouble any more about these organs. You 


would think simply ‘of the materials of the body, and 
9 
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you divide it up into bone, muscular tissue, connec- 
tive tissue, nerve tissue, and so on. There is no 
real confusion in that. Each division clarifies your 
study. 

I notice, however, in our Theosophical studies, 
that very often those of our members, who have not gone 
through a scientific training, get very confused and 
muddled over our different categories. ‘‘Oh, this 
contradicts that,” they say. It is just as though, 
when you are dealing with muscular tissue, you 
should say thatit was in the heart, and later on, 
when you were dealing with connective _ tissue, 
you should say that it was in the heart also. 
Then the student might say; “I was told that there 
was muscular tissue in the heart; now you are telling 
me that there is connective tissue; which is true? ”’ 

- As you gain exact knowledge, your knowledge 
divides itself according to its nature, and as you study 
the occult view of the world, as you study your own 
constitution from the occult standpoint, you want 
different divisions from time to time according to the 
‘object of your study. You remember how I have 
pointed out to you that in studying Yoga you deal with 
a duality—spirit and matter. That is all you want. 
You want to realise in your study of Yoga that there is 
that duality. There is the spirit-side; there is the form- 
side. And so you get the two fundamental divisions 
that you need in Yoga, where all the bodies are treated 
as one body, where all the phases of consciousness are 
treated as one consciousness ; for you want in Yoga 
to realise consciousness and vehicles. You do not 
want for the moment to divide the matter up into 
all its phases. Your first duty is to separate man into 
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a duality. That does not alter the fact that he is also a 
septenary, a quaternary, and a triad. Exactly according 
to the points of your study you should divide things, 
and you will never get confused if you study facts. 
Get all the descriptions, all the subdivisions and the 
divisions you can, and then get hold of the facts under 
each. When you thoroughly understand the facts you 
can divide them up according to the particular thing 
that you then want to study. 

In one of our earlier classifications we had the 
lower triad and the higher quaternary—physical, astral, 
mental, and Intellect, Buddhi, Atma, Monad. That 
was a division between the mortal and the immortal, 
and that was an excellent way for the study of that 
difference. There comes eventually the struggle be- 
tween those two, the mortal and the immortal. The 
mortal part, kama-manas and the lower manas (desire- 
mind and lower mind)—that has todie. It struggles for 
its life. The immortal part must either draw out of 
that all that is valuable, and so enrich itself with the 
‘product of the life-period that is over, carrying the 
whole of that into the immortal part in order to build 
up the next personality, or it must lose it. And that is 
the struggle that takes place between the upper astral 
and the devachanic life. The struggle is practically 
over when the man takes into the mental body the 
most valuable part of the emotions. While he is living 
in the higher astral world his work is to draw the 
purely unselfish emotional part away from the astral 
body, to bring that into the mental body and carry it on 
into Devachan. 

Then comes the second stage of unconsciousness, and 
- to describe this the word second death has also been used, 
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but it is in a very subordinate sense. It is preceded by 
a period of varying length, because the length depends 
upon the quantity of emotions, the good but rather 
selfish emotions, that are to be worked out in the stage 
which is sometimes called the “summerland”. The 
part of a man’s love for the God whom he worships, 
which has been connected always with thoughts of 
reward, that is worked out in that part of the lower 
heaven that he has thought about down here—the 
Jerusalem of the Christian, the streets of gold, the 
palms, and so on, the pitr-loka of the Hindi. It is the 
region where one works out the good emotions which 
were very strongly tinged with desire for personal gain, 
the devotion to God which is not unselfish but looks 
for some return which it wishes to enjoy; it is not 
giving, but taking. 

There is no harm in that; it is not to be regarded in 
any sense as wrong. It is a necessary stage, but it is 
mortal, and it belongs to the higher astral world. And | 
so with all those forms of intellectual and scientific — 
work which are connected with the physical brain 
processes, with all the apparatus of science, the methods 
of science for the working out of experiments, and so 
on. You will find people like Darwin, Clifford, and 
others in that higher region of the astral world, and 
they remain a long time there. All philanthropic work 
in which the lower has mingled to a considerable extent 
keeps the person there. 

All this goes on till the selfish element is eliminat- 
ed. When that is eliminated, the mans falls asléep, as 
it were, and the pure mind, the concrete mind, wakes 
up into Devachan, and there, as you know, the life con- 
sists 1n working up all the materials of emotion and 
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mentality into a lasting form, the germ of faculty, to 
be communicated to the higher mind in the causal 
body. 

_ Thus you have your phases of post-mortem 
existence. All the unselfish personal emotions are 
worked up into capacity for emotion. Hence you will 
see why what is called a “strong personality” is 
of very great value. You want all the force out of it, 
with the selfishness eliminated ; but you do not want to 
lose the force; you only want to transmute it to the 
service of the higher. The stages where the person- 
ality is weak, in the ordinary sense of the term—not 
dominated, but- weak—those are the lower stages of the 
continually repeated evolution. The man is born over 
and over and over again, in order that he may 
accumulate force, because without an enormous 
accumulation of force there is not enough of him to go 
on. This repeated rebirth does not mean that he is 
blameworthy, but that he has not grown up. He isin 
the child-stage, the stage where his desires will 
gradually teach him. He is not yet ready for anything | 


higher, for he must grow. That growth, of course, can 


be very much quickened when a person has reached.a 
fair stage of understanding, and here comes in the 
advantage of Theosophical knowledge. The ordinary 
human being is working in the dark. He has passions, 
emotions, and he does not know exactly what to do 
with them. He knows vaguely that he must master 
his passions, that he must not run after some one else’s 
wife; that he understands and he dominates it. He 
does not realise the value of the feeling that he 
dominates, the force in it, and he does not know how 
to transmute it. He rather tries to kill it. 
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The great lesson of Occultism is: “Do not kill, 
but transmute.” Realise that every force of nature is 
to be regarded simply as a force. Evolution consists 
in mastering those forces. There is the force of electri- 
city; but it is not moral or immoral; it is without 
morality. It is simply a force. You utilise it by 
the apparatus by which you guide it along a particular 
line. You may guide it along a line where it is 
useful, as in wireless telegraphy. You may guide 
it along a line where it is destructive, as in using it for 
explosions; yet it is the same force. You do not, if you 
want to do much useful work, weaken your cells, but 
you prepare an apparatus to guide the current to the 
work you require performed. So you do not weaken 
the force which is rushing along undesirable animal 
channels, but you send it along channels which turn it 
to a noble purpose, and thus perform great work. 

The whole task of human evolution is to learn how 
to use these forces, and the crime of modern science is 
that it has learned about many forces and seen how to 
_ control them, and is turning them to frightfully de- 
structive purposes, such as have made this War an 
unexampled horror. There is science turned to the 
lower purposes. You cannot blame Nature. Every 
force that western science is using to destroy is a force 
which it ought to have turned to the helping of life, to 
its preservation, to the happiness of man. So you can 
see very plainly, by what is going on in Europe now, 
how wise the Master K. H. was when he said, as is 
published in 7he Occult World, that They would not help 
science until the social conscience was developed. We 
have seen what science is without conscience. There is 
no growth of the social conscience in the western world 
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‘ with regard to the use of science. Every great scienti- 
fic man in the Nations is using all his brain-power, his 
knowledge, his authority over nature, to turn her forces 
to the service of the powers of destruction—the dark 
powers, the dark brotherhood. 

What we have to realise is that the western world, 
for want of the social conscience, of the sentiment of 
duty to man as man, has turned science to the most 
devilish purposes for which it could be used, and is 
thereby creating a terrible karma. One cannot 
judge, one has no right to judge, how this thing has 
gone on from one stage to another. The beginning of 
it was the gross materialism of science in the latter part 
of the nineteenth century; and there again, if you trace 
it backward, to discover why science was so materialistic, 
you will tind it was because religion had so persecuted 
it. You see how all these things are interlinked. If 
for a moment you could imagine that there had been no 
Middle Ages with the Roman Catholic Church in power, 
destroying the scientists of the time, burning, torturing, 
imprisoning the scientific thinkers of the day, you 
would have a better idea of one of the phases of the 
‘karma of the present time. Then you have.to go back 
to ‘the ignorance of which the result was to set religion 
against science. Thus the evil karma was made. Science 
turned against religion for its life’ssake. Youcannot blame 
the scientific men; they were fighting for their life, and 
everything they could discover which showed that religion 
was wrong was a gain. I never blame them, because | 
see the difficulty they were in ; if they were to progress in 
science they had to cripple religion, which had become 
a mere persecuting agency. Actually, they did it. Thus 
they conquered a free platform, but with it materialism. 
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Materialism was denser in Germany than else- 
where; hence Germany took the lead in this particular 
phase of misapplication of science and became the tool of 
the dark powers. But, looking at the whole thing, per- 
sonally I could not particularly blame Germany for that. 
One sees how it grew stage by stage: ignorance, Catholi- 
cism, Lutheranism, persecution, scientific struggle, con- 
flict with religion, triumph of free thought. So you come 
to the tremendous springing forward of science, and the 
negation of all human brotherhoodand human relationship, 
and the utilising of science for two main purposes—the 
getting of money, and the finding out of ways to destroy. 

How are they going to escape from this karmic 
tangle? I can’t say. It seems to me just one of the 
stages where the coming of some greater Being is 
necessary for the salvation of the world; and so the 
great Teacher is coming. No power less than His can 
lift the world out of the stageit has falleninto. And that 
is why I have recently laid such stress on our urgent 
duty to give to the Hierarchy the co-operation which that 


“~~. Hierarchy is asking for, it being the first time in the his- 


tory of evolution that They can attain Their object without 
destroying the whole civilisation as They did in Atlantis. 
Therefore I ask you at the present time not to think 
so much of your own personal progress, but rather to 
throw all your force into the helping of the world. Try 
to do your share of this great work, and try to get rid 
of those elements in yourselves which are on the wrong 
side. We have plenty of lives more to learn in; at the 
present time we have not time to learn, except the les- 
sons that come by experience, which, after all, are a good 
deal more useful than those which come by teaching. 


Annie Besant. 


———_— 
—_——— 
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THE CEREMONY OF THE MASS 
By C. W. LEADBEATER 


iket me begin by saying that this article is written 

in the hope of helping those of our readers who 
belong either to the Roman Church or to the High- 
Church section of the Anglican communion; for all 
others it can have merely an academic interest. 

As many of our members attach great importance 
to anything that appears in THE THEOSOPHIST, it seems 
worth while to correct a serious mistake in a letter on 
p. 336 (December 1916), headed 4 Point of Dogma. 

That title itself indicates the nature of the error ; 
the matter under discussion (which is the result of the 
consecration of the elements of bread and wine in the 
Mass) is a point zo¢ of dogma but of fact. And the fact 
is that we are concerned not with magnetisation at all, 
but with an entirely different process, which produces 
a very definite result. 

I have already written at considerable length on 
this subject in Zhe Aidden Side of Things, and to that 
book I must refer anyone who desires more detailed 
information; here I can only epitomise what has been 
previously said, as a necessary introduction to what 
follows. 

All Theosophical students have heard that our 


evolution is much aided by the fact that a vast reservoir 
10 
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of spiritual force exists, which is constantly filled by the 
efforts of great Ones who have gone before us, and that 
that force is utilised by our Masters and Their pupils. 
When the great World-Teacher was last on earth, He 
made a special arrangement that what we may think of 
as a compartment of that reservoir should be available 
for the use of the new religion which He then founded, 
and that its officials should be empowered, by the use 
of certain ceremonies, words and signs of power, to 
draw upon it for the spiritual benefit of their people. 
Of these ceremonies the greatest is the Mass, through 
which, each time it is celebrated, passes forth a wave 
of spiritual peace and strength, the effect of which can 
hardly be overrated, for it affects not only the 
congregation, but the whole neighbourhood of the 
church. He ordained that the special power to 
do this work should be given and transmitted by the 
laying. on of hands; any man to whom the power 
has been transmitted can produce the result, and 
the man to whom it has not been given cannot produce 
it, no matter how good and saintly he may be. Ido not 
for a moment wish to say that the good character, devo- 
tion and earnestness of the priest make no difference to 
his people; they make a great difference, but they do 
not affect his power to perform these ceremonies, and 
to draw spiritual strength for his people from that 
reservoir. 

The particular method devised for the reception 
and distribution of this down-pouring of energy is derived 
from the Mysteries of some of the older religions. It had 
been a favourite plan with them to convey influence from 
the Deity to His worshippers by means of specially 
consecrated food or drink—an obviously useful expedient, 
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when the object is that the force should thoroughly 
permeate the man’s physical body, and bring it into tune 
with the change which is simultaneously being intro- 
duced into the higher vehicles. To expressin the strongest 
mariner conceivable the intimacy of the relation between 
the Second Person of the Trinity and the worshippers, 
and also to commemorate His eternal Sacrifice (for He 
is “the Lamb slain from the foundation of the.world”’) 
that which is eaten and drunk is called mystically His 
very Body and Blood. Perhaps to our taste in the 
present day some other expression might seem more 
attractive, but it would be ungrateful for the Christian 
to cavil at the symbolism adopted when he is receiving 
so great a benefit. 

All through the ages it has been found necessary 
to combat man’s materialism by. strenuously insisting 
upon the reality of the change which takes place when 
ordinary, everyday food istmade into holy food, bearing 
with it a special and mighty potency. The very fact 
that to physical eyes the bread and the wine are evidently 
just what they were before, makes it the more needful 
to emphasise that in another and higher sense they are 
quite different. The “accidents” being unchanged, it 
must be made clear to the public, blind to higher planes, 
that the “substance” has been definitely altered. This 
was explained inthe very same number of THE THEO- 
SOPHIST in an article by Mr. Howard White. 

Let us here call clairvoyant investigation to 
our aid. Every physical object is seen to have its 
counterpart on higher planes, but the chemistry of 
these counterparts is not, I think, generally understood. 
The astral and mental worlds have elements of their 
own, unknown to physical chemists, and also their own 
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combinations, but these do not necessarily correspond 
to ours in this lower world. The counterpart of one of 
our chemical elements is usually a compound in the 
higher worlds ; but, whatever it be, it generally remains 
unaffected by our combinations down here. A mixture 
of carbon, oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen and other 
chemicals in a certain proportion results in wheat-flour, 
out of which we make bread; but we must not suppose 
that astral counterparts of these elements will make 
anything which on the astral plane will have at all the 
same effect as bread down here. Each of these ele- 
ments has a line of connection running back tothe 
LoGos who created it; and though that line may pass 
through a group of what may be called astral elements, 
and a still larger group of those on the mental plane, it 
remains always the same line, no matter into what 
combinations that element may enter in our world. 

The astral counterpart of what we call bread is a 
certain grouping of astral elements, well known to any 
clairvoyant who has made a study of the chemistry of 
the inner world, and the same is true of finer planes, 
as far up as we can see; so that bread is represented by 
a definite and unchanging set of lines—a bundle of 
wires, as it were—running up into the soul of things. 

What happens at the moment of the consecration 
of the Host is the instant deflection of this bundle of 
wires. It is switched aside with the speed of a light- 
ning flash, and its place is taken by what looks like a 
line of fire—a single thread of communication, reaching 
up, without division or alteration, to a height beyond 
any power of clairvoyant vision which we at present 
have at our disposal. It may be said that this is a 
miracle—an infringement of the laws of Nature. It is 
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undoubtedly an achievement beyond our physical capa- 
city; but much which is impossible to us may be well 
within the power of the mighty Intelligences in whose 
hands is the execution of this Divine plan. From what 
I have described, it will be seen that though the outer 
form of the bread and wine is unchanged after the 
consecration, the manifestation of the Divine Life which 
underlies them is utterly different. It was Divine Life 
before, as all life is divine; now it is a far fuller and 
closer epiphany of Gop. 

The magic of the Mass is divided into several 

stages, which are admirably calculated to effect the 
accumulation and distribution of the force. As every 
student of its history knows, in the form in which it is 
now used by the Roman Church it is not a coherent 
whole, but a conglomeration of parts taken from 
various earlier forms, and its wording is in many places 
trivial and quite unworthy of the august reality which it 
should express. But though the actual wording has 
passed through many changes, the efficacy of the under- 
lying magic has in no way been impaired. It still 
achieves the collection and radiation of Divine Force for 
‘which its Founder intended it, though unquestionably 
a larger amount of invaluable love and devotion might 
also be outpoured if all the fear and helplessness were 
removed from its phrasing, all the abject appeals for 
‘““mercy, and the requests to GOD to do for us a number 
of things which we ought to set to work and do for 
ourselves. An endeavour has been made in the revised 
Mass used by the Old Catholic Church to introduce 
some improvement in this respect. 

One who is interested in the detail of this supreme 
act of magic may note the preliminary demagnetisation 
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of the elements when, at the beginning of the Canon, 
the priest prays that they may be “accepted and 
blessed”. When, a little later on, he again asks that 
they may be “blessed, approved and ratified,” the 
special appeal to the Christ is made that the valve may 
be opened, and these elements accepted as a channel. 
If we may venture to put it so, this is the point at 
which the attention of the Christ—this time in the 
sense of the LORD Maitreya—is called to our proceed- 
ings. When the actual words of consecration are 
uttered, the Angel of the Presence appears, by His power 
the inner change takes place in connection with the 
elements, and the full force from the reservoir is 
outpoured. 

Many Angels are often attracted by the celebration 
of the Mass, but the Angel of the Presence differs from 
all the others in that He is not a member of the glorious 
Deva kingdom, but actually a thought-form of the 
Christ, wearing His likeness. We have, I suppose, an 
analogy for this at an almost infinitely lower level in 
the fact that an affectionate thought of a man in the 
heaven-world attracts the attention of the ego of his 
friend, who at once responds by pouring himself down 
into the thought-form and manifesting through it, 
although the friend in his physical consciousness knows 
nothing about it. Perhaps that may help us to under- 
stand how the same power, raised to the zth degree, 
makes it possible for the LORD Maitreya to send His 
thought simultaneously to a thousand altars, opening 
through each the marvellous channel of His strength 
and His love, and yet at the same time to carry on 
as freely as ever any exalted business in which He 
may be engaged. 
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It is not even only His own power, immeasurable 
as that must be to us; it is the Force of the Second 
Aspect of the LoGos Himself, of whom the Bodhisattva 
is a chosen channel, an especial epiphany, in some 
marveilous way that to us must remain a mystery. But 
of the fact that this most wonderful and beautiful 
manifestation does take place at every celebration of the 
Mass there is no doubt whatever, for it has repeatedly 
been observed by many competent witnesses. We 
need not wonder that those among churchmen who are 
at all sensitive to this holy influence should speak of it 
as ‘“‘a means of grace,” and find it the most powerful 
stimulus to their spiritual life. 

To resume the course of the Mass. Having now, 
in the consecrated Host, the most valuable jewel in the 
world, we hasten to offer it instantly to GOD, as a token 
of our perfect love, devotion and unselfishness, as the 
priest speaks of ‘‘a pure, holy and immaculate Host, 
the holy Bread of eternal life and the Chalice of 
everlasting salvation”. It is these feelings of ours 

which we ask that “the Holy Angel may bear 

to the Altar on high,” and in this prayer the priest 
puts himself ex rapport with the heavenly influence 
before communicating, and draws forth power into 
himself, so that he may to some extent take the place 
of the Angel of the Presence, who now withdraws, : 
bearing back with Him our contribution of love and 
adoration. The presence of the Angel is clearly neces- 
sary for the act of consecration ; but when that has been 
performed, and the higher part of the channel is 
open, the priest himself becomes the lower part of 
the same channel, and acts as a conductor to his 
congregation. 
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At the words “sanctify, quicken and bless, and 
give us all these good things,’ the members of the 
congregation are put fully en rapport with the Force, and 
as they are thus definitely brought within the circle of 
influence, they join in a beautiful act of worship and 
acknowledgment to the Second Aspect of the Logos, of 
which there remain now only the words “by Him, and 
with Him, and in Him”—signifying that dy Him all 
things were made, with Him as indwelling Life all 
things exist, and zz Him as the immanent and trans- 
_ cendent glory all things live and move. And in the 
same sentence the other Persons of the Blessed Trinity 
are acknowledged as one with Him. 

In the next prayer the Communion of Saints is 
included, and immediately afterwards the surrounding 
region is flooded with the Force at the words “ may the 
peace of the LORD be always with you”. 

I have thus hastily indicated the main points of 
this potent act of magic, and it will be noted that at 
each of them the officiating priest is directed by the 
rubric to make the sign of power—the Cross—over the 
Sacred Elements. Weseethat there is here no question 
of magnetisation, but of the due performance of acertain 
ceremony, in which the character of the performer has 
nothing to do with the matter. Ifthe faithful had to insti- 
tute an exhaustive enquiry into the private character of a 
priest before they could feel certain of the validity of the 
Sacraments received from his hands, an element of intol- 
erable uncertainty would be introduced, which would 
practically render inutile this wondrously-conceived 
device of the Christ’s for the helping of His people. He 
has not planned His most gracious gift so ineptly as that. 
To compare great things with small, to attend Mass is like 
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going to a bank to draw out a sum of money in gold; the 
teller’s hands may be clean or dirty, and assuredly cleanli- 
ness is preferable to dirt; but we get the gold all the same 
in either case. It is obviously better from all points of 
view that the priest should be a man of noble character 
and deep devotion, and should thoroughly understand, 
so far as mortal man may, the stupendous mystery 
which he administers; but whether all this be so or 
not, the key which unlocks a certain door has been 
placed in his hands, and it is the opening of that door 
which chiefly concerns us. 

In writing thus I am putting before my brethren 
the result of a long and patient investigation extending 
over many years, during which I have had many 
opportunities of verifying my conclusions by consulta- 
tion with those who know infinitely more than I. Itis 
neither my wish nor my intention to be drawn into any 
discussion of so sacred a matter; I have written this 
slight sketch of the facts of the case only because it 
seemed to me that some faithful souls might be troubled 
by the statement previously made, and I am sure that 
no one will rejoice more than your benevolent corre- 
spondent if he finds himself able to accept my assurance 
that, as regards the main efficacy of the Sacrament, his 


fears are unfounded. 
C. W. Leadbeater. 


uM 


RENTS IN THE VEIL OF TIME 


THE LIVES OF BEE 


oj (ails life is specially interesting because we find a 

large number of our Band of Servers grouped 
round Hypatia in Alexandria. The individual whose 
life follows is Bee (hitherto Beatrix in the Zzves already 
‘published), who was born as a girlin Corinth. The 
date of her birth is A.D. 340, III. Kalends of March. 
Her father is a Roman, but the mother is Greek; he is 
a stout old party, easy-going, and possesses vineyards. 
Besides the girl, Bee, there is a son, Theo. 

When the girl is about seventeen a ship is wrecked 
‘on the coast. She is an excellent swimmer and saves 
the son of the owner of the ship. The young man’s 
‘father is a snappy old party, avaricious, and with all 
the characteristics of a German Jew, and lives in Tyre 
‘or Sidon. ; 

The young man is Apis, and eventually Bee 
marries him. They go to Damascus in a caravan, and 
then on to Arabia as far as the plateau of Nejd. The 
husband and wife are fond of each other, and so he 
takes her on his trading expeditions, for the caravan is 
a trading venture. Then they move on into Egypt. 
On the journey they meet with another caravan owned 
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by Camel, who is sharper than Apis and often gets the 
better of him. Camel tells Apis and Bee about con- 
ditions in Alexandria, and of Herakles, who in this 
period was born as Hypatia. It is now A.D. 362, and 
Hypatia has been teaching about six years. 

The husband and wife go to Alexandria and there 
settle down; Bee makes her husband give up the 
caravan and they put it into Camel’s charge. Apis is 
more or less sceptical still, and considers himself in- 
tellectually superior to his wife; as a matter of fact it 
was exactly the reverse, but he had more thought for 
business than she. 

_A few years later, owing to the mismanagement of 
Camel, Apis loses his caravan. He is naturally very 
cross and upset. When he comes and announces his 
ruin to his wife, she is somewhat absent-minded, being 
absorbed in philosophical ideas, and so she is rather 
unsympathetic on the matter, and says: “ Money is all 
dross”. They are not completely ruined, but have lost 
a great deal. Bee now persuades her husband to take 
comfort in philosophy; he thus comes into the circle of 
Hypatia’s following, though he comes into it more 
against his will, and not with eagerness, as does his 
wife. She makes him go to Hypatia’s lectures; and 
later he goes to some of the other philosophical schools 
and argues.. 

Theon, the father of Hypatia, is Apollo of these Zives, 
and the mother is Hestia; Hypatia has a sister, Beren. 
The brothers of Apollo are Leo, Quies, Selene, Naiad, 
and his sisters Una, Cassio and Elsa. Hypatia has 
many cousins, among whom we find Capella and Fides. 

The Christians of Alexandria at this period come 
mostly from the ignorant masses; they have two main 
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characteristics, one is their antipathy to washing, and 
the second is their ranting. They rant about Arianism, 
and they have a phrase they are fond of repeating every- 
where ; a man selling a meat pie says over the counter, 
as he hands it to his customer: “Great is the only- 
Begotten, but greater is He that begot,” and naturally 
the purchaser looks disgusted. 

The leader of the Christians is their patriarch Cyril 
(Scorpio), who is of the stump orator type, though clever 
and ambitious. Hypatia and the Roman prefect Orestes 
(Lutea) are great friends, though his friendship is at 
the same time valuable and tiresome to her. She tries 
to get him to discipline Cyril. Lutea, however, is 
somewhat weak on the matter; he regards Cyril as an 
unmitigated bore, and understands that Hypatia is 
pressing him to do something, but his temperament is 
to keep quiet. The tragedy that happened later, 
therefore, may be said to be practically due to the 
failure of Lutea to keep properly in hand the Christian 
rabble incited by Scorpio. 

Around Hypatia are grouped as her pupils a large 
number of the Servers ; many are linked to her by family 
ties, as will be seen from the chart published, but a few 
come in from outside. Thus we find Crux in 
Alexandria, though he is born in Ireland. He is ona 
tour, visiting seats of learning, and has come by way of 
Italy, Constantinople and Greece to Alexandria; he 
then returns to Ireland, bearing an account of what he 
has heard. Gem is born in Denmark, and comes to 
Alexandria and falls wildly in love with Hypatia; he, 
however, consoles himself with MHypatia’s sister 
Beren. Three Indian merchants are found as disciples 
of Hypatia; they are Hygeia, Alma, and Boidtes. 
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Capella is a slight young man of a deeply pessi- 
mistic temperament; he has become a Christian monk. 
But he falls in love with his cousin Hypatia and 
renounces his Christianity, with the result that his 
fellow Christians all set upon him, and he has to take 
refuge with Hypatia. He is also specially helped by 
Pindar, another cousin of Hypatia. Daphne is found as 
a somewhat excitable lady in a multi-coloured robe, 
who is apparently got hold of by the Christians. We 
also find Pollux, who looks upon Hypatia as an upstart, 
when she begins her public work. 

Hypatia was killed as she was going in a chariot to 
a lecture; behind her was Helios, standing in the chariot 
as an attendant, like a maid of honour; and sitting at 
Hypatia’s feet was Capri. The Christians blocked up 
all the streets around a certain church, past which 
Hypatia would go; as the chariot came up they sur- 
rounded it. When the mob began to attack, Helios 
struck at a man near the chariot; she was dragged 
down and killed outside the church. Capri also was 
killed while defending Hypatia. Hypatia was dragged 
into the church and there torn and scraped to pieces 
with oyster shells. (The moment the breath was out 
of her dying body, Hypatia was taken away by Mars, 
who was, however, in India during this life of Hypatia. 
In her next life she was born in India as His 
daughter). 

After the catastrophe, Hypatia’s intimate circle 
meet at her house; they are all despondent, though 
they feel that somebody ought to be killed. Our heroine 
Bee puts heart into them with a good speech, and tells 
them that they must not go to pieces, and that they 
must organise themselves into a body to keep alive 
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Hypatia’s philosophy. -Once, while the inner circle 
met, Hypatia materialised and appeared to them, and 
exhorted them to go on living the philosophic life which 
she had taught them; she also gave them the assurance 
that she and they would meet again. 

There is nothing further remarkable in the Life os 
Bee in this incarnation. — 

Theo, the brother of Bee, became a great friend of 
the mate of the ship that was wrecked at Corinth ; he 
was then about twenty and the mate twenty-one. As 
the mate was out of a job, he threw in his lot with 
Theo, while the latter provided what was necessary. 
Later on they started towards Alexandria, and were 
captured on the way by robber bands, but managed to es- 
cape. At Alexandria Theo met his sister Bee; he was 
‘not interested in philosophy, but he was attracted to 
his sister and took it second-hand from her. He was 
always playing on the pan-pipes and a five-stringed 
lyre. 

It is interesting to note that among the Servers at 
this time Neptune appeared as Iamblicus ; he married 
Naga. Tripos was one of his pupils, Aedesius, and 
was inclined to be distinctly patronising towards Hypatia. 
Yajna married Osiris, and their eldest son Venus was 
born, not at their home in Alexandria, but in Constanti- 
nople in the year 411. Later on they lived for a time 
at Xanthos in Lycia; then, after returning home to 
Alexandria, they spent a considerable time in Athens. 
All these somewhat erratic movements played their 
part in the training of the young Proclus, and helped to 
make him what he was—the last great exponent of 
neo-Platonism, a man whose influence overshadowed 
the whole mediaeval Christian Church, 
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Bee appears next in Florence during the lifetime 
of Savonarola. Her name is Fiorita Caramicciola, and 
she has a brother Angiolo, who is Apis, the husband of 
the life in Alexandria. Fiorita marries a Florentine 
noble, Carlo Vincenzo Minghelli; he is a fine looking 
man, with a good face, though perhaps a little weak. 
However, he is a good man for the time, and is clever 
and artistic. He lives in a palazzo surrounded with 
pictures and odjets d'art. 

Apis is a young man of the world and rather wild, 
but he is never much given to dissipation, except in a 
philosophical sort of way, for he never had his heart in 
it, and was as if making experiments. He has executive 
ability. Influenced by Savonarola’s fine, fiery speak- 
ing, he becomes a monk and is called Brother Anselmo. 

Savonarola is full of fire, though somehow it is 
not a nice kind of fire. He is in a very corrupt society, 
and has to be fanatical to do anything with it. It is 
evident that before the birth as Savonarola he was born 
in. India and was one of the hard type of Yogis. He is 
eaten up with a longing to make Florence better, and 
everything goes for that ; he is one-pointed and devoted, 
somewhat impersonally, to a high ideal, as though he 
-were a sword in the hand of the Lord. He has a great 
idea of righteousness (which has however a little hard- 
ness about it), and a very deep love of his country, and 
a tremendous indignation against the things that degrade 
her. He has a very great contempt for pettiness and 
profligacy ; in fact, he is very much a combination of a 
Jewish prophet and an Indian Yogi. He has for a time 
‘a tremendous effect on the people. 
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Minghelli and his wife, Fiorita, have a great 
admiration for him; Minghelli is more diplomatic than 
Savonarola and wants him not to be so violent, as it 
will get him into trouble. Lorenzo dei Medici, who is 
the chief political influence in Florence, and keeps his 
position by intrigue, is very unfriendly to Savonarola ; 
Lorenzo arranges with the Pope to get an old Cardinal 
to come to Florence; his idea is to involve the Cardinal 
with Savonarola, but the Cardinal likes him. 

Fiorita, who has an artistic and beautiful life, is 
deeply distressed because Savonarola denounces that 
side of life; her brother upbraids her for this, though 
he is not particularly artistic. Fiorita and her husband 
want Savonarola to come and live with them fora 
while, but he will not. 

There is one thing that makes Savonarola harder 
than he otherwise would have been; in his cell he is 
troubled sometimes with doubts of himself and of his 
mission. Brother Anselmo, who is more cautious, 
wants to persuade Savonarola not to denounce quite so 
strongly. Later the crowd turns against Savonarola 
and threatens to kill him. The old doubt now comes 
over Savonarola; he seems to recant, and then recalls 
his recantation, and for a time he wavers. 

Brother Anselmo is very loyal to him and Sanne 
by him. Fiorita comes to see Savonarola and wants 
him to fly; she says that she will go to Rome and see 
the Pope, if Savonarola will give her time. 

The Inquisition try Savonarola with two other 
people; they get him down into some dungeons and 
there rack him a little. They fear him much more as 
a political force than as a reformer. His death in 
1498 is a pathetic ending, for Savonarola is more 
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broken-hearted than one might expect. The material for 
reform is not good enough, for the time is too corrupt ; 
hence there is a reaction. There is a great difference 
in the inner attitude of mind at the end between him 
and Bruno. Bruno dies at the stake feeling that he 
has won; Savonarola dies feeling that he has failed, 
and that Florence is doomed. 

Fiorita is very much broken down by the tragedy, 
and rather hates all her artistic treasures now; she 
goes on living quietly, consoling herself with philoso- 
phical studies, and dies at about forty. Anselmo goes 
away in horror into a small town and shuts himself up; 
Savonarola’s death is a terrible shock to him, and he 
very nearly commits suicide. After a time he goes 
to Naples; he is a disappointed man. He studies 
Pagan philosophy there, and gets a little on the track 
of the South Italian Pythagorean tradition. While his 
sister lives he corresponds with her, largely on 
philosophy. He lives to be an old man and dies 
absorbed in his studies. 


(See chart on following pages) 
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( Fides-Spica 
Osiris-Yajna 
Euphra-Aries 
Concord-Callio 


Philae-Polaris 


Lobelia -Elektra 
Aquila-Gimel 
Lignus-Fons 


Dora-Norma. 


Elektra—Lobelia 
Magnus-Aletheia 
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Athena-Kos 


Spes—Theseus 


° 


Naga-Neptune 


RENTS IN THE VEIL OF TIME 


3 


Selene-Hermin 


Naiad-Yati 
Una—Radius 
Cassio—Nicos 


(Elsa-Nita 


Noel-Odos 
Nanda-Pavo 
Auson-Quies 
Vizier-Joan 


( Hector-Leo 
Hermin-Selene 


Nicos—Cassio 


4 


Pax-Cento 


Stella-/xion 


{ Chanda-Ullin 
Yodha--Nimrod 
Odos-Noel 
Yati*Naiad 

4 Pavo—Nanda 
Baldur-Kepos 
Radius-Una 
Sita-Maya 

| Joan-Vizier 


Roxana-Ushas 


Vega-Vesta 


| 
| 


LAchilles-Leto 


7 


| Aurora-Hebe 


| Pindar-Daleth 
4 
Colos-Albireo 


| Argus-Andro 


( Scotus-Daphne 


{ Hebe-Aurora 
| 

Daleth—Pindar 
LCyr-Pyx 


5 
{ Horus-Lotus 


( Sagitta-Rex 
Clare-Psyche 

J Pearl-Beth 

)} Arthur-Sextans 
| Viola~Priam 
Libra—Fort 


Juno-Alex 
Alba-Leopard 
Altair—Pisces 


| Flora-Camel 
(_Fort-Libra 


Alex-Juno 
{ Fons-Lignus 
Norma-Dora 
( Sappho-Aqua 
| Beth-Pearl 
} Ophis-Eros 
\ Dactyl-Dolphin 
| Draco-Bruce 
Lili-Capri 


Chrys—Ara 
Bruce-Draco 
Dolphin-Dactyl 
Priam—Viola 


Polaris-Philae 


Gimel-Aquila 
Upaka-Phra 
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Z 3 4 5 


Algol-Atlas 
Xanthos-Wences 
Theseus—Spes 


Kos-Athena 
Maya-Sita 
I I Kepos-Baldur 
pa ee Nimrod-Yodha 
; Ullin-Chanda 
Pollux 
Tripos 
Lutea 
Bee-Apis 
{ Theo 
Deneb 
Hygeia 
Alma 
Bootes 
Tiphys- { -Iris 
Eudox- \ Tris—- 
Auriga 
Crux 
Scorpio 


Herakles took an immediate reincarnation in India as the daughter of 
Mars, and hada son Capri. Vajra also appears. Owing to the width of THE 
THEOSOPHIST page, only four out of six generations are given above. The first 
generation however contain only two couples: Jason-Koli, whose children 
are Pepin, Atlas, Athena, Spes ; and Vulcan—Nestor, whose children are Naga, 
Algol, Xanthos, Theseus, Kos, Inca. 


Those in the sixth generation are as follows, following from their male 
parents in the fifth:-Child of Adrona: Thetis-Gaspar; children of Rigel : 
Holly-Sif, Fabius-/da, Gaspar-Thetis; children of Aletheia: Zeno-Nu, 
Uchcha-Karu; children of Aulus: Nu-Zeno, Ronald-Gnostic, Jda-Fabius, 
Walter-Obra; children of Lobelia : Udor—Jerome, Obra-Walter, Melpo-Zoe, 
Rosa-Kim, Gnostic-Ronald; children of Arthur: Kim-—Rosa, Pomo-Zama, 
Sif-Holly ; child of Juno : Zoe—Melpo ; children of Priam : Zama-Pomo, Jerome- 
Udor ; child of Polaris : Karu-Uchcha. 


LETTERS FROM INDIA 
By MARIA CRUZ 
VI 


Fanuary 1913 

A PROPOS of the Tarot—it is quite useless to con- 

sult Mr. Leadbeater about it. You have only to read 
A Study in Consciousness and you will see that the 
answer is 70. One is useful only when one prophesies 
good things; but when, as often happens, only bad 
things present themselves, one can only tell lies or else 
make people feel hopeless. I do not want to do either 
the one or the other. For one person to whom you 
_ bring comfort there are ten to whom you bring misery, 
for unfortunately, as we have no prevision in these 
matters, we cannot choose our “clients”. Having always 
been fascinated myself by the arts of divination, I do 
not blame others who succumb to their charms. But I 
do not encourage them. Besides, do not forget that what 
one sees means nothing in itself; the interpretation is 
everything. The same thing has several different 
significations. If we do not take these into account 
we may very often be influenced by our habits of 
thought, by our usual preoccupations. In fact that is 
what almost always happens, and especially with 
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persons who amuse themselves by developing their 
psychic faculties. Don’t forget that psychism hampers 
intuition. 

* * * * * 

The chief incident of this week has been the ap- 
pearance of a long, yellowish snake floating on the 
river near our house. The boys declared it was dead, 
but I for my part thought I could see it swallowing 
water. Itis there still this evening. Several times 
snakes have been found in the bath-rooms. For their 
benefit I have my lantern burning all night. It 
seems that the light frightens them. 

Mme. Blech and I gave a tea party under the 
banyan. We had invited all the Europeans and some 
of the Hindis. Mrs. Besant tore herself away from her 
work and honoured this festivity with her presence, to 
the great joy of all concerned; for it was a long time 
since anyone had even had a sight of her. 

This morning at seven o’clock we assembled in the 
Hall, and with Mrs. Besant and Mr. Leadbeater at the 
head and the servants and coolies at the end of the 
procession, we filed past the statue of Colonel Olcott 
and laid flowers upon it in remembrance of his passing 
from this world into the next. Mrs. Besant made a 
little speech and Mr. Leadbeater added the remark 
that it would be interesting if next year we could see 
the Colonel in his new form offering flowers to his old 
one in effigy. It is not at all impossible, as the Colonel 
has reincarnated in the very heart of the Society. Then 
we were reminded that on another 17th of February, 
I don’t know how many centuries ago, Giordano Bruno 
was burned, and that on the 17th of February sixty- 
seven years ago Mr.. Leadbeater came into the world, 
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in honour of which event we were invited to take tea 
under the banyan. 

To-day, the 18th, we have been to town, and we got 
back at about seven o’clock, driving along by the 
phosphorescent sea under a sky the blue of which was 
dark and bright at the same time. Mrs. Besant had 
been speaking at the Victoria Hall in aid of the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty toChildren. The 
Governor, accompanied by Lady Pentland, presided. 
The whole of Adyar was present. The pamphlet I am 
sending you will tell you more about this movement 
than 1 could. Mrs. Besant was by far the best 
speaker there, not even excepting His Excellency. 
The amusing part was to see Adyar sporting its hats. 
The “natives” were fitted up with Parsi. hats or 
magnificent turbans, scarlet, crimson, cerise and white 
bordered with gold. The Europeans had put on their 
shoes and their helmets, and the ladies had brought out 
hats belonging to the fashions oftheir respective countries 
ten years ago, and which they had preserved with great 
- eare ever since at the bottom of their trunks. I had on 
~ my rose-coloured muslin—a bit faded in the wash, and 
my straw hat with black feathers; these two did not 
_agree very well, but my serenity was not ruffled there- 

by in the least. . 

: * * * * * 

Nothing here seems new to me, neither the land- 
scape, nor the people, nor the life. I feel in a very real 
sense that I am re-adopting old customs. But I do not 
yet understand what. I came here for. I am as happy 
as it is possible to be in this place of exile (I refer 
first of all to Adyar, and secondly to this whole sub- 
Junary sphere). I had a feeling of quiet well-being and 
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none—at least not so far—of that oppression and dis- 
comfort which so many new-comers experience. 

It seems as if it had pleased providence to clear 
away all the obstacles which might have obliged me to 
turn back. And don’t worry about my health! I have 
been eating splendidly; first of all on the boat, where 
we had every conceivable kind of vegetable; then in 
the hotels, where they conscientiously gave us a vege- 
tarian substitute for every meat dish, thereby raising the 
number of our courses to eight or ten at each meal. At 
Benares I was fed by Miss Arundale, and here I have a 
boy who makes us delicious, tasty little meals on two or 
three native charcoal stoves. The bread comes from a 
bakery managed by Mrs. van Hook—they make quite 
Parisian cakes there! Milk we get from Mrs. Besant’s own 
cows, hence itis pure and unbaptised. Butter comes to us 
from the best house in Madras; and as there is no such 
thing as ceoking-butter, it is the first quality that Francis 
(the boy) uses in my food. I should like—just to please 
you—to say that 1 am getting thin; but it is my duty to 
abstain from lying. However, I do not think I have 
grown appreciably fatter. Don’t imagine that I am 
eating too much and taking no exercise. Mme. Blech 
has a much better appetite than I have (I am not eating 
any bread), and takes only about half as much exercise, 
and she has melted away to such an extent that her 
dresses droop round her. We have just been seeing 
her off at the station and I feel very sad about it. You 
will find her changed, for she has tired herself out at 
Adyar, where she worked with more courage than 
discretion, and without allowing herself time for even 
a short rest in the middle of the day. I am alone now 
in our house. Fortunately the night watchmen are 
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not far off and I can see their lanterns from my 
window. 

* * * ° * * 

Just imagine—I’ve only just discovered that you 
don’t really see a thing the first time you look at it. 
Here I have been two months walking about without 
seeing anything very wonderful in the natural surround- 
ings, when all at once, on the way back from Madras, 
an overpowering revelation, such as I had not so much as 
dreamed of, came to me in the sunset and the rising of 
the moon. And since then everything seems to me to 
be flashing with colour. The luminous bronze of the 
coolies, dressed in a loin cloth and a red turban, stands 
out against the blue ofthe sea or merges into the flowers 
they are watering, making me walk miles to look at 
them. The sunsets would stir even acorpse to life. This 
evening the Headquarters building, which is red, looked 
like a transparent flame, lit up by the reflections from 
the setting sun. The beauty of it nearly drove me 
crazy. And I’ve also fallen in love with the coco-nut 
palms in the twilight. I think now that nature here is 
after all not quite so like America as I thought at first. 
There is something else, and I am trying to decide what 
it is. Perhaps with this heat we have had lately, the 
light is more intense. I don’t know. Anyway it is 
fairyland. 

# * * * * 

I should be very much grieved if I didn’t miss you! 
You miss me too. But I have told you that if I should 
leave here in the same devoted but unenlightened state 
of mind in which I now find myself, I should be miser- 
able to the last degree. While I am waiting to see my 


path more clearly, I have put myself at the disposal 
%13 
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of the Library; and I have offered to help with the 
despatch of THE THEOSOPHIST. My very intellectual 
work to-day was the sticking on of at least six hundred 
stamps—very straight ; I have already learned to address 
envelopes very well. My superior is very strict. Our 
aim, as you will have gathered, is to attain perfection 

in all we do, however insignificant it may be. To- 

morrow we shall put the magazines into the covers and 

tie them up. My companion in this work is a little 
Brahmana lady whose husband is studying in England. 

The poor thing has a difficult life of it, for, having com- 

mitted the unspeakable crime of associating and taking 

food with Europeans, her associates despise her. he 

Brahmanas are more assertive in their caste prejudices 

than the English with their colour prejudices. Imagine 

this: the pariah schools turn out very good workmen, 

but you can’t employ them because the caste men 

would fly before them as they would before the plague. 

Miss Kofel was the first to engage a pariah servant— 

even that position was refused them. The orthodox 

Brahmana appears to accept the idea of brotherhood 

only on the condition that it is not put into practice. 
I like the Parsis better; they don’t make such a fuss 
about taking a cup of tea. 

* * * * * 
I wish you could have heard Mr. Arundale talk on 

the subject of tests. You would have felt ready—for a 

few minutes at least—to sacrifice all your bodies. For 
he says we have to learn to love apart from them all. 
You begin with the physical senses; sight, hear- 
ing, are sacrificed. You remain fixed on the plane 
of emotion pure and simple. Then emotion is renounc- 
ed too, together with the astral body, so that you 
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may rise to the mental plane, and ‘so on from plane 
to plane. It is uncomfortable gymnastics, but the only 
kind which disciplines us and makes it possible for us 
to meet apart from the physical plane. We ought to 
impress our minds strongly with the idea that we are 
not our body, and that it is not necessary to satisfy the 
eyes of the flesh. Love, vea/ love, loses nothing by it. 
I am now telling things which it is easier to talk about 
than to accomplish; but it is only by practice that we 
develop our powers. We must learn to distinguish the 
real from all that is mere illusion. 

Do you remember that I used to be always talking 
of a certain convent where I wished to end my days? 
Well, it was a vision of Adyar that passed before my 
eyes. Here we live the spiritual life of which I have 
dreamed—without mortifications or penitences; without 
cells or sackcloth; without vows or cloister. I am 
broken-hearted at leaving Adyar. There is no place 
like it. But I have decided to go to Kashmir with Mlle. 
Bermond. We shall live on the water, each in a 
house-boat. | 

MARIA CRUZ. 


COLONEL OLCOTT AND SUMANGALA 


|pBe photograph which forms our frontispiece this 

month is of historical as well as personal interest. 
It was taken by one of our members outside the Widyo- 
daya College in Ceylon, of which the Buddhist High 
Priest Sumangala, who is seen in the photograph, was 
Principal. On his first arrival in Ceylon, Col. Olcott 
received a warm welcome from the leading representa- 
tives of Southern Buddhism and much active support 
during his lecturing tour. Among these the veteran 
Sumangala figures prominently, the Colonel referring 
to him as “ ¢he representative and embodiment of Pali 
scholarship ” 

In the difficult work of compiling his Buddhist 
Catechism, a work which in itself is enough to entitle 
our President-Founder to the gratitude of all Buddhists, 
the learned High Priest rendered valuable assistance, 
as well as promoting its adoption. Perhaps we might 
have called him “ orthodox,” but he got his own way. 
We read in Old Diary Leaves: 

My Catechism had been translated into Sinhalese, and 
on 15th May I went with it to Widyodaya College to go over 
the text, word by word, with the High Priest and his Assistant 
Principal, Hiyayentaduwe, one of his cleverest pupils and a 
man of learning. On that first day, although we worked eight 
hours, we disposed of only 64 pages of the MS. On the 16th, 
beginning early in the morning and continuing until 5'pom., 


we got over 8 pages; then we stuck. The impasse was created 
by the definition of Nirvana, or rather of the survival of some 
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sort of “subjective entity ” in that state of existence. Know- 
ing perfectly well the strong views entertained by the school 
of Southern Buddhists, of which Sumangala is the type, I had 
drafted the reply to the question, “ What is Nirvana? ” in such 
a way as to just note that there was a difference of opinion 
among Buddhist metaphysicians as to the survival of an 
abstract human entity, without leaning either towards the 
views of the Northern or Southern school. But the two 
erudite critics caught me up at the first glance at the para- 
graph, and the High Priest denied that there was any such 
difference of opinion among Buddhist metaphysicians. Upon 
my citing to him the beliefs of the Tibetans, Chinese, Japanese, 
Mongolians, and even of a Sinhalese school of which the late 
Polgahawatte was leader, he closed our discussion by saying 
that, if [ did not alter the text, he should cancel his promise 
to give me a certificate that the Catechism was suited to the 
teaching of children in Buddhist schools, and should publish 
his reasons therefor. As this would virtually destroy the 
usefulness of my educational monograph, and cause such a 
breach between him and myself. as to make it tenfold more 
difficult to push on the schools project, I yielded to force 
majeure, and made the paragraph read as it has ever since 
stood in the many editions through which the Catechism 
has passed. 


The consideration thus given to his beliefs bore 
fruit in the influence Sumangala exerted in favour of 
- the new textbook, for we read farther on; 


Sumangala ordered 100 copies for the use of the priest- 
pupils in his college; it became a textbook in the schools; 
found its way into every Sinhalese family; and within one 
month of its publication was admitted in court, in a case that 
was being tried in the Southern Province, as an authority upon 
the question at issue. This, of course, thanks to Sumangala’s 
certificate of orthodoxy, appended to the text of the work. 


So much for the historical interest of the picture. 
The personal interest cannot of course be conveyed in 
writing, but we feel sure that those of our readers who 
have had the good fortune to meet the Colonel, and a 
few who also may remember his venerable collaborator 
of the Widyodaya College, will be gladdened by this 
memento of the near past. 


SSS eed 


MASTER AND SERVANT 


THE Master dwells alone. His shroud of light 
Repels the touch of passionate hands that cling, 
Yet takes the tribute that their love would bring, 

And weaves therefrom stars to enrich the night. 


He draws and saves and shelters ; wondrous rest 
Goes forth from him; he bears the healing rod. 
Yet none may ever lie upon his breast, 

Because he stands before the face of God. 


The servant dwells alone. Uncircled he; 
And fierce the flames that scorch him, keen the wind 
That parches the seared flesh, and most unkind 
And bitterest, the waves of the salt sea. 


He weeps with anguish ; and in grave reply 
Warm arms, outstretched, his solitude enfold, 
That moment’s dear embrace shall heat or cold 
Of cyclic zeons tempt him to belie ? 


QUARTERLY LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


Introduction to the Pafcaratra and the Ahirbudhnya Samhi- 
ta, by F. Otto Schrader, Ph.D., late Director, Adyar Library. 
(Adyar Library, Adyar, Madras. Price. Rs. 3.) 

The Sanskrit text of the Ahirbudhnya Samhita, edited 
under the supervision of Dr. Schrader, has already been 
reviewed in these pages, and the present volume is the 
author’s introduction to the Pancaratra system as a whole, 
to which the Ahirbudhnya Samhita belongs. In this volume 
Dr. Schrader summarises the results of his several years’ 
study of the whole system in general and of the Ahirbudhnya 


Samhita in special. Ina Preface by J. van Manen we read: 


The book, smallin size but richin contents, . . . has been written 
by a prisoner of war during his captivity at Ahmednagar, though some of the 
materials on which it is based had, fortunately, been collected by him before 
the war broke out. . . . The author has undoubtedly doubled the value 
of his monograph by adding to it copious indexes and a detailed synopsis of 
the contents. Together they render the whole of the subject-matter of the 
book in all its categories instantaneously available for reference. Thus the 
work may preliminarily serve asa concise but encyclopedic reference book 
on the Pancaratra, until it shall be superseded by subsequent more exhaustive 
publications. 


An ancient sacred tradition incorporated in the Mahabha- 
rata speaks of five paths of Self-realisation, all equally authori- 
tative, all resting on one and the same foundation, each 
relating to one of the five aspects of the one Eternal Religion 
which may be truly called Sandtana Dharma. This tradition 
gives us to understand that there is one original Dharma— 
termed Mala-Dharma, Prakriti-Dharma, and so on, the primary 
Law of spiritual progress, which is one and comprehensive, 
laying down the fundamental laws of spiritual evolution—and 
that it is expounded in the one original Veda which is itself 
known as the Mala-Veda, as distinguished from the Vikara- 
Vedas, those which we know of to-day as the Rig, Yajur, Sama 
and Atharva Vedas. We are further told that while this one 
Veda and this one original Dharma are intended for spiritual 
aspirants of spotless purity, there are other Vedas and other 
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Dharmas developed out of them in forms suited to other 
classes of people whose mind and heart are tainted with 
impurities of various kinds. The five systems referred to in 
the sacred tradition are of this latter kind and are spoken of as 
Samkhya, Yoga, Pafcaratra, Veda and Pasupata. The first two 
lay down the steps on that path of Dharma which leads to the 
realisation of one’s own true Self, the former embracing the 
theoretical, metaphysical and scientific aspects of the Path, 
and the later the practical aspect. The last three systems 
trace the steps by which the devotee may realise his unity 
with Isvara, the Divine Lord of the Universe, in His three 
aspects as Vishnu, Brahma, and Siva respectively. The path 
unfolded in the 7Jrayi, or threefold Veda—the so-called Vedic 
Path—leads to the realisation of the unity of one’s true Self 
with the Divine Lord in His Creative aspect as Brahma, while 
the Pdancaratra and the Pasupata systems lead to the 
realisation of unity with the Divine Lord in His Vishnu and 
Siva aspects respectively. 

In connection with each of these systems, a number of 
scriptural writings have been promulgated in the historical 
period, the Ahirbudhnya Samhita coming under the category of 
of Vaishanava-Agamas constituting the Pafcaratra system. This 
system has in the long course of ages taken the form of an 
elaborate specific cult, with many a distinguishing feature of 
its own, external and internal, just in the same way as the 
original simple significant Vedic sacrificial ritual has in course 
of ages developed into an elaborate system of complex cere- 
monial rites, involving much that is of a later introduction 
and of a mischievous nature. It is with reference to this 
factor in the Vedic ritual and worship that the Divine Lord, 
Sri Krshna, has condemned the Vedas as originating in trai- 
gunya, or mixed motives involving self-interest and pleasure. 
This factor of traigunya has entered into other historical cults, 
including the Pancaratra. The Ahirbudhnya Samhita, however, 
is one of the earlier works of the system to which it belongs, 
and is free from all such deleterious influences as may mar 
_ the beauty of the Path of spiritual illumination ; and it is rightly 
held as one of the most authoritative works of the Pafcaratra 
system. 

The subject-matter of the Pafcaratra system is divisible 
into ten categories, which Dr. Schrader enumerates as follows: 
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(1) Philosophy ; (2) Linguistic Occultism (Mantra-shastra) ; (3) 
Theory of Magical Figures (Yantra-shastra); (4) Practical 
Magic (Maya-Yoga); (5) Yoga; (6) Temple-building (Mandira- 
nirmana); (7) Image-making (Pratistha-vidhi); (8) Domestic 
Observances (Samskara, Ahnika); (9) Social Rules (Varna- 
srama dharma; (10) Public Festivals (Utsava). In this Introduc- 
tion to the system, he divides his exposition into three parts. 
The first part treats of the literature of the Pancaratra 
in general, dealing with its constituent Samhitas and 
their extent. In the second part he gives an outline 
of the philosophy of the Pancaratra, the first of the 
ten categories; mentioned above—a subject on which all 
others more or less depend. The third part is devoted to a 
description of the Ahirbudhnya Samhita, dealing with the 
nature of the manuscript material available for the edition of 
the Sanskrit text, as well as the provenience and the age of the 
work, and. giving a detailed description of the subject-matter, 
chapter by chapter. This Samhita does not refer at all to one 
topic out of the ten—namely public festivals (utsava)—while 
it treats but cursorily of sociological matters, Initiation, wor- 
ship and Yoga. Three of the ten categories, namely, 
philosophy, linguistic occultism, and practical magic, form 
the main topics of its treatment; and of these the second 
(mantra-sastra) claims nearly one half of its length. 

We are inclined to think that every student of Hinduism 
should study this volume, which is so informing as to the 
contents of the little-known but much misunderstood system 
of Agamic worship and philosophy. We specially recommend 
the student of the Bhagavad-Gita to study the Pancaratra 
system, which bears a special relation toit. A study of the 
system side by side with the Bhagavad-Gita will show the true 
relation that exists between them. This relation may be 
likened to the one which exists between the Primary Vedic 
Dharma and the historical system known as Vedic Religion, 
handed down to us through the Vedas we now have. The 
doctrine of the Bhagavad-Gita represents the Primary Vedic 
Dharma—according to the sacred tradition referred to at the out- 
set—while Pancaratra corresponds to the historic system of 
Vedic religion known as 7rayi-Vidya, the doctrine of the three 
Vedas. Both these latter are based essentially on the one Pri- 
mary Vedic Dharma of which the Bhagavad-Gita is the latest 

14 
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presentation: the one representing the Path of devotion to the 
Divine Lord in His Vishnu aspect, while the other is related to 
the Path of devotion to the Lord in His Brahma aspect. This 
special relation between the Bhagavad-Gita and the Pancaratra 
is brought home to our minds by the light which they throw 
on each other; and this may be illustrated in reference to one 
of the many knotty points in the teaching of the Bhagavad-Gita. 
The students of the Bhagavad-Gita may be familiar with the 
perplexing diversity of opinion among the commentators as 
regards the identification of the four Manus referred to in the 
sixth verse of the tenth chapter. No old or modern com- 
mentator has hit upon the four Manus mentioned in the 
Ahirbudhnya-Samhita, who seem to be the Manus referred to 
in the Bhagavad-Gita in the context referred to. The Purusha, 
the Great Entity, forming the subject of the famous hymn 
called Purusha-Sukta, is described in the Pafcaratra Samhitas 
as the Kutastha, consisting of four couples, namely, the male 
and female ancestors of the four castes, springing respectively 
from the mouth, arms, legs and feet of Pradyumna. Accord- 
ingly, the Kutastha is called “the Purusa of four pairs,” “the 
Purusa consisting of twice four,” “the aggregate of Manus,” 
“the eight Manus,” “the four Manus,” or simply ““ Manus ”’; 
and he is imagined “as retaining this form while descending 
the long line of Tattvas . . . until he is fully materialised 
and thus prepared for further multiplication”. It is stated that 
the Manus are the origin of the Pitrs, Devarsis and men. 

On this Dr. Schrader truly remarks: ‘‘ These seem to be 
the ‘four Manus’ that have puzzled all commentators and 
translators of the Bhagavad-Gitd (x. 6), in which case the above 
conception of the Kutastha (though not necessarily the 
Pancaratra) would be older than the Gita.” This only shows 
that even the commentators of the highest repute were not in 
possession of the whole knowledge necessary for a full 
comprehension of the teaching of such scriptural writings as 
the Bhagavad-Gita. No commentator, ancient or modern, can 
claim to be an unerring guide as to the interpretation of our 
Scriptures. We always stand in need of more light and we 
shall have to welcome that light from whatever source it may 
come. Such a light often comes from unexpected quarters. 


A. M.S: 
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A Feast of Lanterns, rendered with an Introduction by 
L. Cranmer-Byng. ‘“ The Wisdom of the East” Series. (John 
Murray, London. Price 2s.) 


This very charming title is extraordinarily well suited to 
the book which bears it. In another volume of translations 
of Chinese poetry by the same author it is explained that: 


; There is neither Iliad nor Odyssey to be found in the libraries of the 
Chinese; indeed, a favourite feature of their verse is the “ stop short,” a 
poem containing only four lines, concerning which another critic has explained 
that only the words stop, while the sense goes on. But what a world of 
meaning is to be found between four short lines! Often a door is opened, a 
curtain drawn aside, in the halls of romance, where the reader may roam at 


will. 
The title somehow reminds us of this, and prepares us for 
what is to follow. 


First, however, comes the Introduction. This is not 
altogether satisfactory from the point of view of the ordinary 
reader, the kind of person for whom the “‘ Wisdom of the East” 
Series is produced, He is open-minded, but as yet uninstructed, 
and comes to learn of ideals and modes of thought quite 
different from his own. He is not quite ready for the 
rather disconnected fragments of information he finds here. 
Possibly the author intended A Feast of Lanterns as a 
“Volume II” of the earlier work referred to above—A Lute 
of Jade, in which case all is well; for then there is already in 
the reader’s mind a certain background of facts to which he 
may relate what is told him further of the symbolism of the 
moon and of dragons, of rivers and flowers, as these appear in 
Chinese poetry. 


The poems published in this volume belong chiefly to the 
school of landscape. This does not mean, as the writer 
remarks, that Chinese poets avoided the grim realities of life. 
“Yet, after all,” he continues, “the deepest feeling of the 
Chinese poets is revealed in their word-painting of woods and 
mountains and water.” 


To quote only a few lines of one of the many exquisite 
instances given of this kind of poetry : 


The river fain would keep 

One cloud upon its breast 

Of the twilight flocks that sweep 
Like red flamingoes fading West, 
Away, away, 


To build beyond the day. 
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To translate is to traduce, says the Italian proverb. One 
can hardly imagine anything treasonable in these lovely lines. 


Js egal AL ws 


Your Part in Poverty, by George Lansbury. (The Herald 
Office, London. Price 1s.) 


The name of George Lansbury, already a household word 
in the ranks of organised labour, must have become almost 
equally familiar to our English readers, owing to the valuable 
assistance he has recently rendered to the social activities of 
the Theosophical Movement. In fact it is only too probable 
that by the time this review reaches England, a copy of his 
book will already be in the hands of most students of social 
reform. None the less it may be of interest to compare notes. 


Mr. Lansbury is a man of few words, but every word gets 
home; and the same applies to this book of his. The titleis a 
challenge in itself; a challenge to thought and a challenge to 
conscience. It compels every right-minded man and woman to 
ask: Why should I be assumed to have any “‘part”’ in poverty? 
Further: If it is true that I have a “ part,” is it an honourable 
or a dishonourable one, and in any case what am I doing and 
what should I be doing ? 


Now poverty and its causes is a subject on which 
Mr. Lansbury has both the right and the ability to speak; the 
right conferred by a lifetime lived among the working classes 
as one of themselves, and the ability won by comparatively 
successful efforts to make known the unhealthy conditions 
under which they live and labour, and to find and remove the 
prime causes of these conditions. This much at least must be 
granted to our author, even by those who may disagree with 
the conclusions he draws in his book. But apart from his 
acknowledged standpoint—that the Christian duty of co-opera- 
tion must replace the existing anarchy of competition—which 
inevitably crops up at every turn, he does very little pure 
theorising. The book is essentially a collection of facts, not 
comforting facts, maybe, but facts on which the future of the 
nation depends, and which have soon to be faced for better or 
worse. 
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After an Introduction in which the National Mission organ- 
ised by the Church of England is invited to turn its serious atten- 
tion to the problem of poverty in the light of brotherhood as 
taught by Christ, he produces his array of facts concerning 
workmen, women and children, business, and the Churches ; 
concluding with a vigorous chapter entitled “‘ What We Must 
Do”. The additional hardships imposed by the war, as well as 
the advantage taken of them bythe unscrupulous, formthetheme 
of many a striking object lesson, demonstrating the power of 
ownership, the helplessness of disinheritance, and the apathy 
of the State as sponsor for the manhood of its citizens. Full 
credit is given to the clergy and the charitable for their 
increasing attempts to get into touch with the needs of the 
working class; but the survival of the medizval superstition 
that the poor (sometimes called “‘ God’s poor’’!) are a divinely 
ordained institution, meets with a richly deserved condem- 
nation. Add to this the charge of drawing profits from 
businesses that perpetuate poverty and even corrupt the 
morality of the nation—like the drink traffic—and the 
Churches are not left many stones to cast at the victims of 
a system they generally help to support. In this connection 
Mr. Lansbury pertinently asks the worthy bishops why, if 
neutrality and conscientious objection in the war be a crime, 
neutrality in a labour dispute should be a duty and conscientious 
disapproval a virtue. 


We are often tempted to quote telling passages that reveal 
_the author’s simple faith in human kindness and his pain at 
the cruel conventions by which it is blinded and strangled ; 
but the following comment on some wretched working class 
dwellings on a ducal estate will serve as an example: 


I felt miserable and sick asI stood there, because it seemed to me 
dishonouring to our whole conception of human values. What impressed me 
most, and what impresses me to-day, is the fact that that duke was a really 
good man in his own way; kind, and, ina way, generous. It never struck 
him that he himself could not live with pigs, and that, therefore, no other 
human being should be expected to do so; neither did he realise that his 
lovely palaces were the direct result of the outstanding fact that all these 
tenants contributed to his income a portion of each day’s earnings; that no 
penny came to them of which he did not exact his share; that it was only of 
their deprivations, their dirt and half-hunger and disease, that his palace walls 
were built. It is a saddening thought, too, that the poor people themselves so 
humbly accepted these conditions of life as a direct ordinance from God. 


A final word is due to the Preface—written by the Bishop 
of Winchester. It is typical of Mr. Lansbury’s desire to 
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enlist the co-operation of official religion, and of a dawning 
recognition on the part of the latter that it will either have to 
contribute something to the coming revaluation of life or find 
itself left out. But in this case it is significant that co-operation 
has seen its way no further than the reading of one chapter, with 
a sententious repudiation of any connection with the author 
more definite than a patronising notice of his religious 
tendencies. The least we can do is to compensate for this 
lukewarm Preface by a genuine expression of agreement and 
encouragement. 


Wi DSSiB: 


The Honeysuckle: A Play in Three Acts, by Gabriele 
D’Annunzio; translated by Cecile Sartoris and Gabriele 
Enthoven. (William Heinemann, London. Price 3s. 6d.) 


From the first movement of the play to the last we are 
enveloped in an atmosphere of intense emotion—and emotion 
tragic in character. It is almost impossible to imagine The 
Honeysuckle on the stage; the world of action is entirely 
deserted for the world of feeling, and the characters in 
D’Annunzio’s play have terrible emotions. One wonders 
if such people really can exist, as Aude, the heroine of 
the play, whose secret griefs so prey upon her mind 
that she seems to live upon the verge of madness. Witha 
partial gift of seership, heightened by the intensity of her 
sorrow at the death of her father some three years 
before the opening of the play, and by the return to the 
old home with its old associations, Aude holds communication 
with the dead and learns, or perhaps intuits, that her father 
was poisoned by the hand of the man who has since married 
her mother. Add to this indications in the play which point 
to the daughter’s hopeless love for her stepfather, and the 
complication of the said stepfather about to enter into an 
intrigue with Helessent, sister-in-law of Aude and wife of her 
only brother, and one has all the elements of a most promising 
tragedy. 


If D’Annunzio had not written it, and if it had not been 
well translated, it would be quite impossible. But, as it is, 
it is curiously clever, weirdly fascinating, but not convincing. 
Abnormality, such as is displayed by all the characters (except 
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the Swallow), needs training to understand and appreciate. 
Helissent, who, we thought, might keep Aude in bounds, has 
eyes which “ observe and spy as from behind a mask of white 
satin’? and “one does not know whether under her domino 
she is hiding a weapon of death, a burning wound, or Aladdin’s 
Parmip 7. 


There is no relief throughout the play ; the emotions grow 
more and more intense. Aude’s rejection of her mother, and 
her defiance of her family are at moments very fine. She do- 
minates them all by her inner force, and does not hesitate to use 
her secret knowledge gained through communication with the 
Unseen. The stepfather is almost hypnotised into confessing 
his crime, an act which was demanded by his dead friend, 
Aude’s father, who had discovered the love that existed between 
his wife and his friend; and with faith shattered, desired 
nothing save death—a last sacrifice for the sake of a former 
friendship. At the close the stepfather meets with his death- 
blow from the hands of Aude, who exclaims: “ It is I, it is I, 
who killed him, to avenge the dead and the living,’—her 
dead father, and her living brother; perhaps also her own 
wrongs. So have we interpreted this play (and tentatively 
present the interpretation), which is constructed entirely on 
the emotional plane. The five principal characters display 
different grades of emotion, the women suffering more 
terribly than the men. 


The Honeysuckle is tremendously interesting from- the 
' psychological point of view. Probably such people as are 
there described actually exist, but, we should trust, not in great 
numbers. Having read The Flame of Life and The Triumph of 
Love, we are bound to suppose that the author has found and 
dissected the type. 

gh oe be Be 


Spiritualism: Its Truth, Helpfulness and Danger, by James 
Henry Fletcher. (The Occult Book Concern, New York. 
Price $1.50.) 

The object of this book is not to convert anyone to Spirit- 
ualism, nor does the author claim to represent the orthodox 
teachings of any spiritualistic society. It is merely a simple 
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statement of certain facts as the writer sees them. It con- 
tains scarcely anything that can be called argument or 
exposition, its 254 pages being filled for the most part 
with stories quoted from the Bible, from the lives or 
writings of well known persons, or from the writer’s 
own experience, and illustrating the truth, helpfulness or 
danger of intercourse with “spirits ”’. 


The author’s attitude towards the whole question is a very 
balanced and sensible one. He warns his readers against 
many of the pitfalls into which the thoughtlessly enthusiastic 
spiritualist stumbles, and shows him the necessity of applying 
all the rules of common sense when dealing with these 
matters. The book is not one which is likely to influence the 
mind of the impartial enquirer, either for or against a belief 
in spiritualism, but it may be of value to those who are 
eager to seek help by spiritualistic methods, providing them 
with both an incentive and a safeguard. 


A. DEM 


Japan, by F. Hadland Davis. ‘“‘ The Nations’ Histories ” 
Series. (T.C. & E.C. Jack, Ltd., London and Edinburgh. 
Price 2s.6d.) 


Mr. Hadland Davis needs no introduction to our readers as 
a writer on the religious life and traditions of Japan. We are 
not surprised, therefore, to find that he has been chosen by 
Messrs. Jack to represent Japan in their new series of 
national histories. The Japanese people have attracted world- 
wide curiosity, not only for their recent rapid progress on 
western lines, but also for their ancient art and heroic ideal- 
ism; while to the Theosophist they are remarkable as an 
offshoot of the fourth root-race which has shown a wonderful 
vitality, independence, and assimilation of fifth race thought. 
Accordingly we may predict a well deserved popularity for 
this admirable little volume, especially as it is a history in the 
best sense of the word—giving due prominence to national 
beliefs and customs, and portraying the personalities that 
have influenced national development as well as recording 
the events in which they took part. 
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The curtain rises on the warlike aborigines of the land, 
the Ainu, who still survive in a sadly degenerate condition. 
The scene then shifts to the “ Age of the Gods,” and we are 
treated to a curious genealogy of the first Emperor’s divine 
ancestors—from Ama-terasu, the Sun Goddess, downwards— 
for, as the author remarks, the mythology and early history of 
Japan are inseparable. 


Thence we are led through a maze of romantic episodes, 
in which the Empress Jingo figures (conspicuously, to the 
coming: of Buddhism, which was established under the 
auspices of Prince Mumayado, afterwards known as Shotoku 
Taishi, Japan’s first Buddhist saint. In course of time, how- 
ever, the noble precepts were forgotten, and wars and other 
disturbances were frequent, Korea being a favourite casus 
belli for the more ambitious rulers ; we even read of the perse- 
cution of those who had adopted the Christian faith—introduc- 
ed by Xavier and his converts. Then the Dutch traders 
appear on the horizon and gradually the commercial enterprise 
of this and other nations, backed by the inevitable gunboat in 
the case of Commodore Perry, broke through the cordon of 
Japanese exclusiveness. The later phases, such as the war 
with China, are fairly well known, and we are left with the 
liberation of Tsingtau from the Germans. 


In spite of the mass of detail and its complexity, neces- 
sarily condensed for convenience, the narrative is never 
_ heavy, thanks to Mr. Hadland Davis’ artistic style and deft 
handling of a peculiar subject. The book is'well illustrated 
and has an ample index; it is neatly bound and clearly 
printed ; and its contents set a high standard for the series. 


W. D. S. B. 


The Principles of Occult Healing, Studies by a Group of 
Theosophical Students, edited by Mary Weeks Burnett, M.D. 
(The Health Publishing Co., Chicago.) 


The growing number of such books is evidently a sign of 
the times. A thorough reconstruction of ideas is taking place 
in all departments of human thought and activity, and many of 

15 
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the ‘‘superstitions” of our forefathers are being recognised 
as worthy of great respect and consideration. The so-called 
miraculous cures of diseases are no longer regarded as 
products of a diseased imagination, a rational explanation there- 
of is sought for in the light of recent rapid advances in the 
realms of scientific thought. 


This book naturally falls into two parts: the first seven 
chapters dealing with certain great principles, laws and facts 
of Nature which will show that “Occult Healing” can be 
explained and accounted for like any other system of medicine, 
and the remaining chapters, except the last, dealing with 
different methods of curing. The nature and functions 
of life and matter, the existence of subtler kinds of matter 
and higher types of consciousness, the ministry of Angels 
and the Masters to human wants under definite laws, 
all these are very clearly explained in the earlier portion. 
True health consists in the harmonious arrangement of the 
particles of the physical, astral and mental bodies, and no 
disease can be effectively cured except by studying and 
removing the visible as well as the invisible causes of the 
disease. The subtler the region of application of the remedy, 
the more effective and quick the cure. A study of the etheric 
matter and its electro-magnetic properties will enable us to 
effect permanent and instantaneous cures. 


Different ways of healing, e.g., by proper adjustment of the 
polarity of the ethers of the brain and other subtler centres, 
by prayer, through the intervention of the Devas, by music, 
by proper colours, by thought-forms, by pouring out one’s 
health-magnetism, and through mesmerism, are described ; and 
a variety of cases are quoted under all these headings. In 
some cases explanations are successfully attempted, and throw 
much light on the questions involved. 


The last chapter is a masterly summary of all that has 
gone before, and the suggestions put forward therein are well 
worth our attention. We have nothing but words of praise 
for the book. 
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THEOSOPHY IN THE MAGAZINES 
LIFE AFTER DEATH 


The Nineteenth Century and After for February is of special 
interest to Theosophists on account of the two articles which 
appear under the above heading. The first is by Sir Oliver 
Lodge, and is a short and courteous but effective reply toa 
sceptical criticism by Sir Herbert Stephen of his recent book 
Raymond. Sir Oliver points out that the arguments still 
brought forward against the establishment of communication 
with the dead, have been worn threadbare with use against 
other scientific discoveries in the past. 


The second and by far the most comprehensive article on 
the subject is by Mr. A. P. Sinnett, and bears the striking title 
“Future Life—and Lives”. This is an excellent example of 
Mr. Sinnett’s gift of presenting Theosophical tenets in a form 
acceptable to the intellectually fastidious. In a few plain 
words he dismisses “ most current essays” on survival, which, 
he says, “have a ludicrous aspect for millions of spiritualists 
in constant touch with departed friends, for all occult students 
and for most psychic researchers”. But, as his title shows, 
he does not rest content with the limitations of mediumship, 
or even with an account of the after-death states; he soon gets 
down to bedrock and introduces his readers to the scheme of 
evolution outlined in Theosophical literature, with its basic 
principles of the Higher Self, of karma and reincarnation. 


Reincarnation when first scientifically defined some thirty-odd years 
ago was quickly seen to solve many previously insoluble problems. The 
hideous inequalities of human conditions no longer seemed to insult Divine 
Justice. Suffering became intelligible when the conditions of each new life 
were realised as the consequences of previous “doing” (or Karma). The 
superficial objection, that the sufferer did not remember his former misdoing, 
was dissipated as we realised that the Higher Self did so, and profited by each 
physical plane experience. Further knowledge showed that humanity is still 
in its youth, A few more advanced than the multitude do remember former 
lives. The whole course of reasoning need not be repeated here. The 
appreciation of rebirth as essential toa comprehension of human life is already 
widely spread. By reason of misunderstanding details many people regard it 
with dislike, and the dislike has been accentuated by. the eagerness of those 
who seized upon it at first to deal with it as though it covered all mysteries 
of the future. To think of the future as simply a return to this life is as great 
a blunder as to think of the life which opens up to the person just set free from 
the physical body, by its death, as entering an everlasting existence ofa super- 
physical order. Only by failing to understand it correctly can anyone fall 
into the habit of criticising the Divine Scheme of evolution unfavourably, 
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The personality of a brutal criminal in the slums is clearly not fit for 
eternal perpetuation. The bishop in his palace, if he honestly considers the 
matter, will come to the same conclusion as regards himself. 


After showing the place which the life after death 
occupies in the cycle of birth and death, and in the larger 
cycle of human unfoldment, the author offers a rational 
conception of the astral plane as contacted by clairvoyant 
faculty. As many of our readers are probably aware, Mr. 
Sinnett attaches great importance to the opportunities for 
gaining knowledge that are provided by the higher sub-planes 
of the astral, and so we are not surprised to find him referring 
to these as peopled by most of the leading thinkers and artists 
of the last three hundred years or so, who are in no hurry to 
come back to earth or even to pass on to higher levels. 

But the highly advanced Egos, the great men of science and others, 
have capacities for the enjoyment of other astral opportunities over and 
above those relating to personal affections. On higher levels of the astral, to 
which such capacities would be automatically the passport, magnificent 
opportunities for the expansion of knowledge, along the lines already laid 
down in physical life, would open out. And for such Egos centuries of 
glorious intellectual achievement ate provided by the opportunities of the 
higher astral levels. They will all come back to incarnation eventually, for 
no matter how great they may be, measured by our present standards, they 
are merely on the way towards the summit possibilities of human evolution ; 
but there is no hurry, and as a matter of fact all the great scientists, poets, 
and artists of the last three hundred years or more are still on the higher 
levels of the astral world, even though they may have access to still higher 
realms, and may avail themselves of that privilege from time to time. The 
higher astral levels, for intricate reasons, are especially adapted for the 
expansion of such knowledge and capacity as they generally desire. 

Another distinctive feature in Mr. Sinnett’s astral geogra- 
phy is that the two lowest sub-planes are actually immersed 
below the surface of the physical globe, and “ are regions of 
suffering with which none but the very worst offenders 
against Divine laws have anything to do”. The third sub- 
plane, counting from below, “is still a comfortless region in 
which people who have been too absorbed by the lower 
interests of physical life may have to spend a period of 
purification before ascending to happier levels”; but “the 
fairly well-behaved majority ” awake after death to find them- 
selves on the fourth level, on which “happiness is the 


underlying principle of all sensation and experience.” 


The gradual assumption of a new physical body by the 
Ego is very clearly and graphically explained, together with 
the operation of karmic necessity in relation to heredity and 
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environment; and it is good to find that special emphasis is 
laid throughout on the beautifully natural manner in which 
consciousness progresses from one stage to another. This is 
admirably expressed in the concluding paragraph : 


The purpose of this article has not been merely to dissipate that 
terror [of death], but to elucidate, for those who may long since have ceased to 
feel it, the detailed. circumstances of the passage to the life beyond. And 
above all, to show how the all-important principle of reincarnation does not in 
any way conflict with natural aspirations for spiritual existence after bodily 
death. Reincarnation is no hurried process. There is plenty of time in 
Eternity. Does anyone imagine that a thousand years of spiritual life after 
the fatigues of this one will not be enough for him? If he continues hereafter 
to entertain that view, then he will have more. Or if he has no such far- 
reaching aspiration, and finds himself content with the simple enjoyment 
of the astral life on its less exalted levels, he will fall asleep and drift back to 
physical life in obedience to natural law at the appropriate time. And both 
in his case and in that of his more advanced contemporaries, the return to 
physical life will be accomplished as easily as the processes of sleep and 
waking during physical life, with the inner mechanism of which, for that 
matter, most people are no better acquainted than with the method of 
rebirth, the fullest acquaintance with which carries with it the most complete 
acquiescence in the wisdom, beauty and harmony of the whole design. 


The climax of the article is a dignified reference to the 
Masters of Wisdom and the possibilities of co-operation with 
them, both on the higher planes after death and on the 
physical plane during the earth life. There we shall leave our 
incomplete survey of what may be regarded as a milestone in 
the history of Theosophical propaganda; for it is probably the 
first representative specimen of the Esoteric Philosophy to be 
seen in a journal of this standing. 


W. D. S. B. 


SOUTH INDIAN CONVENTION 


5 to 6 p.m. 


7.15 to 8.15 


9.15 to 10.15 
3.15 to 4.15 


4.30 to 5.30 


3.15 to 4.15 


5.30 to 6.30 


7.15 to 8.15 


9.15 to 10.15 


PROGRAMME 


Friday, 6th April 
Lecture by G. S. Arundale, M.A., LL.B., 
“ Theosophy and Education ”’. . 


Tamil Lecture by the Hon. Rao Bahadur 
V. K. Ramanujachariar, “‘ Vishishtadvaitism 
in the Light of Theosophy ”’. 


Saturday, 7th April 


Questions-Answers Meeting by G. S. Arundale. 


Order of the Star in the East (for members 
only). 


Telugu Lecture by Pandit A. Mahadeva Sastri, 
Adyar Library Director, ‘“ Varnashrama 
Dharma”. 


Masonic Meeting (for members only). 


Sunday, 8th April 


Business Meeting. 


Tamil Lecture by the Hon. Rao Rahadce 
V. K. Ramanujachariar, “ Vishishtadvaitism 
in the Light of Theosophy ”’. e 


Lecture by C. Jinarajadasa, ‘“‘ Theosophy and 
the World’s Reconstruction ”’. 


Meeting of the Stalwarts. 
Sacred Concert, by Mrs. Russak-Hotchner. 


Monday, 9th April 
Telugu Lecture by Pandit A. Mahadeva Sastri 


‘on “ Varnashrama Dharma’”’, 
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OUR NEW PUBLICATIONS 
‘The following have been issued during March : 
THE INDIAN GOVERNMENT 
By Annie Besant 


No. 20 of the Home Rule Pamphlets Series. 
Price: As. 2 or 2d. or 4c. Postage: 4 anna or 4d. or le. 


This small pamphlet gives a condensed history of the 
mechanism of the Indian Government from the days of the Hast 
India Company down to the present time. It should prove most 
useful to all who are concerned in the preparation for Home 


Rule in India. 


THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE 
By Dapasaar Naorost 


No. 14 of the New India Political Pamphlets Series. 

Price: Anna 1 or Id. or 2c. Postage: 4 anna or 4d. or Ie. 

A short speech delivered in July, 1887, before a meeting of 
the East India Association. It is now printed in pamphlet form 
because the whole argument touches some of the fundamental] 
principles affected by the recommendations of the recent Report 
of the Public Services Commission. 


Published by The Commonweal Office. 


ee 
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VEGETARIAN MENUS 
(Second Edition) 

By Ciara Louise BemisTEer 


Price: Re. 1 or 1s. 6d. or 40c. Postage Extra. 


This practical little book of recipes has proved so popular 
that it has been found necessary to print a second edition of it. 


THE ADYAR BULLETIN 
A ‘lHeosopHicaAL JOURNAL FoR Hast anbD West 
Viernes (MARCH) No. 3 
Kdited by Anniz Besant 
94” X64" W rapper Pages 32 


Price: As. 4 or 4d. or 8c. Post Free. 
Annual Subscription: Rs. 2 or 3s. or 75¢. Post Hree.” 


Contents: From the Editor; In Master's Garden, by Anna 
Kamensky ; The Flute-Player of Brndaban; Brother- 
hood and Religion, by C. Jinarajadasa; ‘‘ The Lamb 
is the Light Thereof” (Poem), by C. W.S.M.; When 
Friends Meet, by One of Them; Life (Poem), by 
Lowell OC. Frost; From My Scrap-Book, by Felix’; 
Theosophical Notes and News. 


THE COMMONWEAL 
A Werkiy JouRNAL oF NATIONAL Ruvodu 
Hdited by Annie Besant 


Single Copy: India, As. 2. Postage Hwtra. Foreign, 3d. or 6e. 
Post Pree. 


India: Yearly, Rs. 6; Half-yearly, Rs. 3-8; Quarterly, Rs. 2. 
Foreign: Yearly, 10s. 6d. Post Free. 


wo 


PRINCIPAL CONTENTS : 


No. 164—The Indenture System, by Annie Besant; The 
Industries Commission, by A Practical Industrialist ; The Rights of 
Legislative Councillors, by A. Rangaswami Aiyengar, B.A., B.L., 
Editor, Swadeshamitran; The Growth of Anarchism, by A Student 
of Politics; Indian Nationalism and the British Empire : XXIII.— 
National Education (continued), by Bipin Chandra Pal; Progress in 
Travancore, by M.S. Kamath; The Affairs of the West: The Allies 
Answer Germany, by H. N. Brailsford; The Ilusions of Anglo- 
India : 1V.—Social Myths, by K. M. Panikkar. 


No. 165.—Indian Nationalism and the British Hmpire : 
XXIII.—National Education (concluded), by Bipin Chandra Pal ; 
The Last Session of the Supreme Council, by M. 8. K.; The United 
States Bureau of Standards, by Adelia H. Taffinder; The Govern- 
ment Order on Education, by The Rev. Dr. J, Lazarus; A Note of 
Hope, by Eden Phillpotts; Our Attitude towards Animals, by 
Alice EK. Adair; The Affairs of the West: The Two Russias, by 
H. N. Brailsford; Baluchistan in 1915, by 8.; Forests and Famines, 
by Professor G. 8. Agashe, M.A., M.Sc. 


No. 166.—How Congressmen are Persecuted in the U.P., by 
Samsher; Japanese Poetry, by Y.S. Thackeray; The Industries 
Commission: II, by M.S.K.; Education in the United Provinces, by 
Professor G.S. Agashe, M.A.,M.Se.; The Affairs of the West : The 
Terms of the Allies, by H.N. Brailsford; The C.P. and Berar in 
1915, by S. 


No. 167.—The Indian Government’s War Contribution: The 
Constitutional Aspect, by A. Rangaswami Aiyengar, B.A., BL., 
Editor Swadeshamitran; The War Budget and Our Immediate 
Future, by M.S.K.; Wanted: “A New Spirit ” in the Supreme 
Council, by A Student of Politics; The Defence of India Force Act, 
by Bipin Chandra Pal; Co-operation in Bombay, by A.S&%. ; 
Indentured Labour: A Denial of Citizenship, by W. D. S. Brown ; 
The Nation and Art, by T.L.C.; The Affairs of the West: Mr. 
Wilson Persists, by H. N. Brailsford ; The Corporation of Madras, 
by N. 

Published by The Commonweal Office. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF CONVERSION 
By Buacavan Das 
No. 74 of the 4dyar Pamphlets Series 
74” X5”", Wrapper. Pages 36. 
Price: As. 2 or 2d. or 4c. 


Postage: India } anna; Foreign 4d. or le. 
Annual Subscription: Re. 1-3 or 2s, or 50c, 


4, 


Conversion, Babu Bhagavan Das tells us, is more than a 
religious fact; it isa human fact and occurs in some form or 
other in the lives of all men. He divides humanity into three 
fundamental types and traces their development through the 
successive stages through which all must pass, with special 
reference to this process of conversion, pointing out the different 
ways in which the phenomenon manifests in different cases. 


THE THEOSOPHIST 


Vou. XXXVIII (APRIL) No. 7 
Edited by Anmiz Besant 
94” X64” Handsome Wrapper in Blue and Silver Pages 120 


Price : As. 12 or 1s. 8d. or 30c. Post Free. 
Yearly: Rs. 8 or 12s. or $3. Post Free, 


Convents: On the Watch-Tower ; Birthday Thoughts, by H. Baillie- 
Weaver; Theosophy and Child Study, by EH. H. C. 
Pagan; Autumn, 1916 (Poem), by Eva Martin; 
Religion and its Future, by the Rev. A. H. HE. Lee; 
Theosophy and the Modern Search for Truth, by 
C. Jinarajadasa, M.A.; Factors in Spiritual Progress, 
II, by Annie Besant; ‘The Ceremony of the Mass, by 
©. W. Leadbeater; Rents in the Veil of Time: The 
Lives of Bee; Letters from India, by Maria Cruz; 
Colonel Olcott and Sumanrgala; Master and Servant 
(Poem), by M. L. L.; Quarterly Literary Supplement ; 
Supplement. 


OUR FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS 
STARLIGHT 
By C. W. Leappearer 


Date of issue, price and other particulars will be announced 
later. Orders registered in advance. 


Printed by Annie Besant at the Vasanta Press, Adyar, Madras. 


THEOSOPHICAL MANUALS 


Il. 


Ill. 


IY. 


YI. 


A coLLECTION of short and clear introductions to various ‘lheoso- 
phical teachings. They are written with a view to the needs 
of the busy men and women of the world who have neither 
time nor inclination to commence their Theosophical studies with 
the more voluminous and recondite handbooks of Theosophy. It 
may be safely said that scarcely any class of Theosophical litera- 
ture has initiated more people intoan understanding of the 
main Theosophical doctrines than this little series. 
THE SEVEN PRINCIPLES OF MAN. By Annie Besant. 
An elementary exposition of the constitution of man based on 
The Secret Doctrine. 

REINCARNATION. By Annie Besant. 

A clear and simple, yet rich in detail, manual on this ever fascin- 
ating subject. 

DEATH AND AFTER. By Annie Besant. 

A lucid treatment of after-death conditions based on first- 
hand knowledge. 

KARMA. By Annie Besant. 

A little volume ona great subject, terse but clear, elementary 
but valuable. 

THE ASTRAL PLANE. By C. W. Leadbeater. 

A “ Baedeker” of the astral world around us. As every human 
being makes excursions in that world each night during sleep 
and will go there for an extended tour after death, we recom- 
mend this book to those who wish to go forearmed with exact 
knowledge. 

THE DEVACHANIC PLANE. By C. W. Leadbeater. 

A companion volume to The Astral Plane, This book gives us a 
great number of exceedingly interesting facts about that supernal 
realm in which we spend the greater part of the time between 


one life on earth and the next. 


VII. MAN AND HIS BODIES. By Annie Besant. 


An admirable manual, clear, precise, lucid and convincing. It 


is of great practical value and utility. 


Cloth Each As. 12 or 1s. Postage Extra. 


Theosophical Publishing House, Adyar, Madras. 


LOTUS LEAVES FOR 
THE YOUNG 


| 
| 


No. 1. No. 2. 


The Great Teachers 


Legends and Tales 


By | By 


ANNIE BESANT HERBERT WHYTE 


WRITTEN FOR THE YOUNG 
BY LOVERS OF THE YOUNG 


CONTENTS: CONTENTS: 
Ganga, The River Maid Two Great Companions 
The Stealing of Persephone Gautama, Tbe Buddha 
The First Roses Shri Krishna 
The Drowning of the World The Christ 
The Wandering Jew Muhammad, The Prophet of 


Perseus, The Saviour Arabia 
’ 


The Story of Hypatia With Four Illustrations 


a | The Ansidei Madonna 


A Japanese Statue of the 
Old-World tales re-told for Buddha 
modern children, that breathe =m 
Krishna 


the spirit which inspires to mm) 
heroic action. | The Nativity of Jesus 


Price: Re.1 or is. 6d. or 60c. Price: Re. 1 or 1s. 6d. or 40c. 
(Postage Hxtra) (Postage Extra) 


Theosophical Publishing House 
ADYAR. MADRAS, INDIA 


FOR 


THEQSOPHY 
FOR 

VERY 
LITTLE 
CHILDREN 


By 
CLARA M. CODD 


The teachings of Theosophy 
told in charmingly simple 
language. 


CONTENTS 


Prologue; The World’s 
Father; God’s Plan; Where 
We Go To When We Die; 
The Fairies; The Angels; 
The World’s Teacher ; What 
Things are Like; Epilogue. 


Price As. 12 or 1s. or 15c. 


(Postage Hztra) 


CH 


ILDREN 


| 


‘TALKS 
‘WITH 
GOLDEN 
CHAIN 
LINKS 


By 
ETHEL M. WHYTE 


An excellent little book for 
use in ‘‘ Golden Chain” Cir- 
cles and similar children’s 
groups. 


It takes up the ‘“ Golden 
Chain Promise” link by link 
and weaves around each 
many helpful thoughts to 
children on living, pure, loving, 
and beautiful lines. 


Price As. 12 or 1s. or 15c. 


(Postage Hxtra) 


Theosophical Publishing House 
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INTERNATIONAL ISM 


Essays on Anglo-Italian Relationships. By Lusy 


Rz-Barrierr, Foolscap 8vo, wrappers, 1s. net, by post Ls. 2d. 


“True expressions of Italian fact, thought and sentiment 
Lusy Re-Bartlett is the only toreigner who has ever been 
placed on any Royal Commission in Italy.”—An Italian 


Reviewer. 


By W. Scott-Elliot 


The Great Law: A Study of Religious Origins. 
Royal 8vo, cloth, 12s. net, by post 12s. 10d. 


The Law of Sacrifice. Demy 8vo, wrappers, ls. net, 
by post 1s. 1d. 


The Lost Lemuria. With two coloured maps (18415) 
showing distribution of land areas at different periods. Royal 


8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net, by post 2s. 9d. 


The Marriage of the Soul, and Other Poems, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net, by post 2s. 9d. 


The Story of Atlantis. A geographical, historical and 
ethnological sketch, illustrated by four maps, uniform with 


“The Lost Lemuria”. 3s. 6d. net, by post 3s. 11d. 


The Theosophical Publishing Society 


161 New Bond Street, London, W. 
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PART Ee RELIGION. 


Paper ‘As. 42 or 1s. or ‘250. 
Cloth Re. 4 or As. 6d. or. Mc. 
ue (Postage Extra) 


Contents: The Unity of 7 Gods The’ Mauttectenghs of 
ina Universe ; The Great Orders Ge Living Beings ; ‘The — 


ation of Spirit ; The Two Basic Laws ; "The Three Worlds of” 
Human Evolution ; The Brotherhood of “Man, oR ce 


oO UA PRR Ties ETHICS 


‘Paper As. 12 or 4s. or 250. 
Cloth Re. 1 or 4s. 6d. or 40c. 
. \ (Postage Extra). 


me Conrenrs: The Object and Basis of. ince ; ‘The Réation 
‘between Morality, Emotion,. Virtues and. Vices; Classification of = 
_ Virtues and Vices; Virtues and Vices in~ Relation to sine | 
Virtues and Vices in Relation to Equals ; Virtues and Vices in 


e 


| Bes Relation to Inferiors ; Interaction between: Virties and Be cas 


PART III, Vol. I: HINDUISM . 


Paper. only. Ke. 6 or 6d. or 15c. 
a (Postage Hetra) ; . 


Contents: ‘The Samskaras; Shraddha ; Shavatinw’s The ive 
yale Sacrifices ; Worship 5 The Four Ashramas ; The Four. Castes. 


_ THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING | ‘HOUSE 
_ADYAR, MADRAS — 


